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A  FAMOUS  EDITOR  ONCE  SAID: 

^'About  every  five  years  a  real  comic 
comes  along— a  comic  that  takes  the  country 
by  storm  and  eventually  becomes  a  classic.' 


is  that  kind  of  comic— 
56  papers  in  56  days  and 
steadily  climbing  to  top  position. 

Its  creator  is  Roy  Crane,  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  artists  and  writers. 
The  characters,  headed  by  Buz  Sawyer,  intrepid  navy  flier,  and  Rosco  Sweeney, 
his  funny  gunner,  are  real,  true-to-life  Americans  who  not  only  fire  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  every  youngster  and  adult,  but  also  provide  plenty  of  rollicking  laughs. 

THE  NEW  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  COMIC 
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for  JANUARY  1,  1944 


From  Here 


You  Can  See  Victory 


BALTIMORE 


Stand  some  evening  on  the  spot  where  Old  Glory  flew  and  inspir¬ 
ed  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
There  you  can  see  victory  in  the  making  in  the  blazing  lights 
of  the  Fairfield  shipyards  across  the  bay. 


In  the  dusk,  the  silhouettes  of  the  old  iron  cannon  of  Ft. McHenry 
seem  to  watch  over  the  maze  of  shipways  and  cranes— and  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  build  the  Liberty  ships  that 
take  the  tools  of  war  to  their  loved  ones  overseas. 


These  are  hard-working  and  high-salaried  workers.  Their  patri¬ 
otism  and  their  purchasing  power  can  be  judged  by  their  heavy 
purchase  of  war  bonds. 


Have  you  a  message  to  tell  these  people?  Have  you  something  to 
sell  them? 


Then  use  the  Sunpapers — the  dominant  advertising  medium  in 
the  booming  Baltimore  area.  It  is  true  today  as  it  was  yesterday 
....  you  can  reach  Baltimoreans  most  effectively  and  economi¬ 
cally  through  the 


SUNPAPERS 


V  MORNING 

V  EVENING 

V  SUNDAY 
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Everybody  knows  who  — 
and  it  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  his  wrong  guesses— as  many 
things  are  proving. 


One  proof  is  the  record  of  the  American  railroads. 


In  the  year  just  ended,  they 
handled  a  volume  of  traffic 
which  dwarfs  anything  in  the 
history  of  transportation. 


And  this  job  was  done— not  under  the  arrogant 
compulsion  of  dictatorship,  but  by  voluntary 
cooperation  in  the  finest  American  tradition. 


rhere  was  first  of  all,  the 
cooperation  of  railroad  men 
and  railroad  companies  with 
one  another. 


rhere  was  the  surpassing  cooperation  of  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight,  who 
did  their  indispensable  part  in 
keeping  freight  cars  on  the 


move. 

I'here  was  the  helpful  coopera¬ 


tion  of  government  agencies 
with  railroad  management. 

And  there  was,  on  top  of  all 
this,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Army  and  Navy— the  greatest 
shippers  in  the  world. 

Without  all  these,  the  record  would  never  ha\’e 
been  possible. 

And  finally,  there  was  the  friendly  and  patient 
cooperation  of  the  traveling  public— which  ac¬ 
cepted  the  inconveniences,  and  sometimes  the 
hardships,  of  wartime  travel,  with  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  good  humor  and  good  sense. 

So  far  have  we  come  together  along  the  road 
to  victory.  The  road  ahead  calls  for  still  more 
effort,  still  closer  cooperation,  in  getting  the 
utmost  transportation  service  out  of  our  rail¬ 
road  plant. 

And  when  the  victory  is  won— as  surely  it  shall 
be— it  will  have  been  won  by  free  men,  working 
together  under  the  rules  free  men  established 
for  themselves  —  the  thing  we  are  fighting  to 
preserve. 


Americaiv  ]  Railroads 


ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


■tlttitLA. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


.V-  jj*  * 


RAYMOND 

CLAPPER 


When  Clapper  sfarfed  sending 
dispatches  from  London  in  1941, 
Don  Sterling  called  his  reports, 
"A  news  gift  from  Heaven."  His 
1942  series  from  Egypt,  India  and 
China  were  described  as  "the 
most  distinguished  pieces  of 
journalism  since  the  war  began." 
But  to  Clapper  it  continues  to  be 
"the  usual  kind  of  writing  trip." 
That  means  a  great  job  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  is  in  prospect 
for  subscribers  to  this  special 
Pacific  battlefront  series. 


Raymond  Clapper  is  heading  for 
the  South  Pacific  on  what  he 
calls  "the  usual  kind  of  writing 
trip."  His  itinerary  is  not  exact 
and  probably  will  be  left  flexible 
until  he  gets  close  to  the  combat 
areas.  In  addition  to  battle 
fronts,  the  trip  will  include  Pearl 
Harbor,  Halsey's  and  Mac- 
Arthur's  headquarters.  New 
Guinea,  and  probably  Australia. 

On  Clapper's  last  foreign  assign¬ 
ment  the  original  plan  was  for 
him  to  go  only  to  Sweden,  but 
when  he  returned  to  England  he 
got  wind  of  the  then  coming 
Sicilian  invasion  and  swiftly 
found  his  way  into  Algiers  and 
across  with  the  invasion  troops 
and  made  his  memorable  flight 
for  the  bombing  of  Rome. 


For  terms,  please  wire 


Whenever  we've  done  it — polled  the  woman  vote — we've 
found  that  The  New  York  Times  is  the  winner  among  women  of 
average  or  better-than-average  means. 

Another  survey,  recently  completed,  confirms  the  vote. 
Seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  women  shoppers  leaving  a  large 
midtown  department  store  were  asked,  by  Fact  Finders  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  what  morning  newspaper  they  read  regularly,  what 
evening  newspaper  they  read  regularly,  what  Sunday  newspaper 
they  read  regularly,  and  what  newspaper  they  prefer  above  all 
others. 


Complete  returns  indicated: 

^  More  of  these  women  read  The  Times  than  any  morning 
or  evening  newspaper. 

^  More  of  them  read  the  Sunday  Times  than  read  any 
other  Sunday  newspaper. 

^  The  Times  is  preferred  "above  all  others"  by  68%  more 
women  than  any  other  newspaper. 

The  Times  seems  to  be  a  permanent  incumbent  as  fa¬ 
vorite  among  smart  New  York  women  —  women  who  have  money 
to  spend,  and  spend  it. 
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"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  January  1,  1944 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Daily  Circulations  Ahead  2.G*/o, 
Sunday  Up  5%  Despite  Paper  Cuts 


Annual  ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  for  E&P 
Shows  Morning  Circulation  Increase 
Of  2.1%,  Evenings  3% 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


IN  SPITE  of  wartime  newsprint  cur¬ 
tailment  and  subsequent  restrictions 
on  circulation  promotion,  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  the  U.  S.  last  year 
continued  upward  to  new  record- 
breaking  levels,  with  an  over-all  gain 
of  2.6%  for  morning  and  evening 
papers,  while  Sunday  newspapers 
climbed  to  new  heights  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.1%,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  cross-section  survey  made  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  publishers’ 
statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  for  the  six-month  period 
ending.  Sept.  30,  1943,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1942. 

Evening  newspapers  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3%  and  morning  dailies 
gained  2.18%  last  year  over  the  same 
period  the  year  previous,  according 
to  the  survey  which  included  145 
evening  papers  and  104  morning  news¬ 
papers  and  143  Sunday  papers,  repre¬ 
senting  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
coverage. 


104  Morning  . 

145  Evening  . 

249  Morning-Evening 

totals  . 

143  Sunday  . 


Aggregate 
Circulation 
Sept.  30. 1943. 
13,340,560 
14,306,721 


27,647,281 

30,286,707 


Aggregate 
Circulation 
Sept.  30. 1942. 
13,054,923 
13,889,451 

26,944,374 

28,813,182 


%  Increase 
over  1942. 
2.18% 
3.00 


The  continued  gain  in  newspaper 
circulations  can  largely  be  attributed 
to  the  war.  While  newsprint  con¬ 
servation  practices  were  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  covered  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  statements,  the  full  impact  of 
newsprint  rationing  in  1943  was  not 
felt  until  the  final  quarter. 

However,  the  survey  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  American  newspapers  have 
done  their  best  to  furnish  the  reading 
public  with  a  vibrant  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  product  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
news-hungry,  war  -  minded  people. 
Also  the  survey  shows  that  the  news¬ 
papers’  difficulty  in  adhering  to  news¬ 


print  curtailment  orders  last  summer 
was  not  due  solely  to  increased  adver¬ 
tising  but  to  increased  circulation. 

The  1943  cross-section  survey  in¬ 
cludes  approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  as  did  the  1942  sample. 
The  latest  study  covers  104  morning 
papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  13,340,560  for  the  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1943;  145  evening  dailies  with 
a  total  circulation  of  14,306,721;  and 
143  Sunday  papers  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  30,286,707.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  study  covers  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  week-day  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  U.  S.  and  nearly  three- 


fourths  of  the  total  Sunday  circulation. 

Not  only  does  the  survey  reflect  the 
increased  vitality  of  wartime '  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  in  furnishing  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  vital  news  and  editorial 
comment  so  essential  to  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  home 
front,  but  the  increased  circulation 
figures  represent  added  revenue  for 
newspapers. 

Most  American  dailies  and  many 
Sunday  papers  have  increased  their 
rates  to  readers  to  an  all-time  high, 
with  the  result  that  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  enjoying  greater  net  revenue 
per  subscriber  than  ever  before. 

It  is  significant  to  remember  that 
Americans  pay  more  for  their  news¬ 
papers  than  for  all  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter  combined.  Their  pennies  for  papers 
add  up  to  $1,500,000  daily,  amounting 
to  $603,000,000  annually.  This  is  $153,- 
000,000  more  than  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  spend  for  all  other  reading  ma¬ 
terial  combined  and  more  than  twice 
what  they  spend  for  magazines. 

As  newspapers  begin  the  new  year 
they  are  faced  with  further  newsprint 
restrictions  that  will  test  their  in¬ 
genuity,  but  the  record  for  1943 
clearly  indicates  that  the  American 
public  is  depending  upon  newspapers 
for  daily  guidance  and  information. 

The  problem  will  be  to  keep  a 
proper  balance  between  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  advertising  so  that  circula¬ 
tions  will  remain  firm  and  healthy. 
The  continued  gains  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations.  as  reflected  in  the  current 
survey,  are  significant  and  should 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  newspapers  to 
maintain  their  enviable  position.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  comparison  of  1943  and  1942 
figures  for  the  periods  ending  Sept.  30, 
as  compiled  from  ABC  records. 


E.  &  P.— ABC  CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1942 


Birmingham 

News-Age-Uerald . 

Post . 

City  Total . 


Mobile 

Press,  Register,  Press- 

Register  . 

City  Total . 


Phoenix 

Republic  &  Gazette . 
City  1  otal . 


(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

|E)  ■ 

(S) 

48,190 

127.124 

62.079 

154,123 

49,968 

131,083 

68,338 

187,728 

48,190 

189,203 

164,123 

49,965 

199,421 

157,728 

.34,948 

57,030 

77,482 

28.349 

43,368 

63,279 

.34,948 

57,030 

ARIZONA 

77,482 

28,349 

43,368 

63,279 

46,254 

28,301 

54,809 

41,863 

25,046 

49,449 

46,254 

28,301 

.84,809 

41,863 

28,046 

49,449 

Fort  Smith 

Southwest  American, 


west  Times- R  ecord .  . . 

16,914 

14,775 

30,064 

City  Total . 

15,914 

14,775 

30,064 

Little  Rock 

.Arkansas  Democrat .  .  .  . 

58,028 

61,231 

.Arkansas  Gazette . 

78,333 

91,678 

City  Total . 

75,333 

58,028  152,909 

CALIFORNIA 

IXM  Angeles 

Hzaminer . 

272,877 

642,083 

Herald  &  Express . 

299,061 

Daily  News . 

♦217,170 

Times . 

262.929 

832,468 

City  Total . 

t836,806 

299,061 

1,174,851 

*AU-Day  Paper.  fDoes 

not  include  Daily  News. 

Sacramento 

Bee . 

77,889 

Union . 

12,403 

24,927 

City  Total . 

12,403 

77,889 

24,927 

San  Diego 

Union,  Tribime . 

44,359 

74,954 

89,234 

City  Total . 

44,389 

74,984 

89,234 

Su)  Francisco 

Call-Bulletin . 

138,911 

Chronicle . 

122,999 

210,290 

Examiner . 

185,001 

492,449 

News . 

121,912 

t'ity  Total . 

308,000 

260,823 

702,739 

16,086  13,781  29,788 

16,086  13,781  29,788 


88,409  61,403 

.  90,848 

88,409  181,948 


Colorado  Springs 

Gazette,TeleKraph,Gazette 

and  Telegraph . 

City  Total . 

Denver 

Post . 

Rocky  Mt.  News . 

City  Total . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30»  1943 

Period  Ending  Sept. 

30.*194Z 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

|M) 

lE) 

(S) 

6,744 

10,321 

16,933 

5,999 

9,170 

15,601 

6,744 

10,321 

16,933 

5,999 

9,170 

15,601 

179,052 

299,807 

167,198 

279,743 

54,033 

53,812 

48,179 

.53,415 

54,033 

179.682 

383,619 

48,179 

167,198 

333,158 

CONNECTICUT 


Hartford 

Courant. 

Times . 

City  Total . 


238,830  .  640,882 

.  268,087  . 

*220,661  . 

238,487  .  481,147 

t471,017  268,087  1,091,999 


.  78,781  . 

11,966  26,984 

11,966  78,781  26,984 

40,481  68,828  79,119 

40,481  68,828  79,119 

.  123,814 

.  201,4TO 

.  480,173 

■  •  111,281  . 

288.778  238,098  681,6&3 


Wilmington 

News.  Journal-Kvery  Eve¬ 
ning  . 

Star . 

City  Total . 


Washington 

News . 

Post . 

star . 

Times  HeraUl . 

City  Total . 

♦All-Day  Paper.  fDoes  not 


Jacksonville 

Journal . 

Times  Union . 

City  Total . 

Miami 

Herald . 

News . 

City  Total . 

Orlando 

Sentinel.  Reporter-Star, 

Sentinel-Star . 

City  Total . 

St.  Petersburg 

Independent . 

Times. . . 

City  Total . 

Tampa 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 


80,138 

49,586 

79,250 

81,195 

80,138 

49,.586 

79.250 

81,195 

DELAWARE 


15,649 

52,482 

15,539 

50.006 

11,927 

10,686 

15,649 

82,482 

11,927 

18,839 

.50,006 

10,686 

DISTRICT 

161,161 

OF  COLUMBIA 

107,fK)9 

157,010 

157,764 

97.148 

148.642 

188,495 

187,616 

177.461 

178,343 

♦217.8.VJ 

25S,.3;H 

*220,233 

233,426 

tl61,161 

292,504 

602.987 

tl57.764 

274,609 

560.411 

:  include  Times-HeralJ. 

FLORIDA 

.54,890  . 

49,590 

103.903 

117,408 

90,852 

102.074 

103,903 

.54,890 

117,408 

90,852 

49.590 

102,074 

103,573 

125,.5.54 

85,077 

95.527 

8&.i40 

.56,584 

45.516 

45,251 

1(«,,573 

88,140 

182,138 

8.5,077 

45.516 

140.778 

17,426 

13.744 

28,094 

14,892 

10,733 

20,669 

17,426 

13,744 

25,094 

14,892 

10,733 

20,669 

12,881 

11.983 

20..596 

24,433 

17,979 

19,827 

20,596 

I2,88i 

24,433 

17,979 

11.953 

19,827 

41,176 

32.360 

88,194 

97,9.M 

71.328 

81,665 

88,194 

41,176 

97.953 

71.328 

32.360 

81,665 

(Conthiitt'd  cn  page  42) 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Plan  Jefferson  Edition  As 
Adolph  Ochs  Memorial 

New  York  Times,  Princeton  University  Sponsor 
Project  Honoring  Late  Publisher's  Work  For  a 
Responsible  Press  . . .  Paper  Contributes  $200,000 


Arthur  H.  Sulzberger 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

EVERY  member  of  the  Fourth 

Elstate  is  completely  familiar 
with  the  famous  passage  from  the 
salutatory  writ¬ 
ten  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  by 
Adolph  Shelby 
Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  New  York 
Times  from  1896 
until  his  death  in 
1935. 

Taking  control 
of  the  then  strug¬ 
gling  newspaper 
four  years  before 
the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  for¬ 
mer  Chattanooga 
printer’s  devil  who  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  truly  great  figures  in  American 
journalism  and  who,  more  than  any 
other  personality  of  his  time,  dedi¬ 
cated  his  life  toward  the  goal  of 
“responsible  journalism,”  pledged: 

“To  give  the  news  impartially,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  party, 
sect  or  interest  involved.” 

That  philsophy  of  journalism  Mr. 
Ochs  successfully  put  to  the  test  for 
nearly  three  score  years.  With  it  he 
made  the  Times  a  world  institution. 

A  Great  Memorial 

Through  the  years  since  it  was 
penned,  it  has  stood  for  the  highest 
ideal  in  journalism  and  its  influence 
has  been  wide  and  great.  Today  it 
still  is  the  creed  of  the  Times,  and  it  is 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  press  of 
this  country. 

There  have  been  many  tributes  and 
memorials  to  Mr.  Ochs  since  his  death 
in  his  78th  year.  Persons  in  all  walks 
of  life  have  honored  him. 

But  this  week  was  announced  what 
will  be  his  greatest  memorial,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  literary  work  hailed  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Harold  Willis  Dodds,  president 
of  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  announced  Dec.  25  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  edition  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  which  will  make 
available  for  the  first  time  an  accu¬ 
rate,  scholarly  and  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  of  Ae  great  polit¬ 
ical  philosopher,  will  be  published  by 
Princeton  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Ochs. 

The  project,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Times  in  conjunction  with  Prince¬ 
ton,  brings  true  a  dream  for  an  ap¬ 
propriate  memorial  to  his  father-in- 
law,  that  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advartising 

12 

Bright  Ideas 

14 

Cartoons  ... 

11 

Circulation  . 

30 

Classified 

20 

Editorials . 

26 

Fehlman  ... 

40 

Obituary 

46 

Personals  . 

27 

Photography  . 

.  24 

Promotion  . 

. 38 

. 48 

Short  Takes  . 

.  14 

Times  president  and  publisher,  has 
had  since  Mr.  Ochs’  death. 

Timet  to  Give  $200,000 

The  Times  has  agreed  to  provide 
$200,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  project, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  total  $344.- 
300,  and  Princeton  will  provide  the 
remainder. 

Each  volume  of  the  edition  will 
carry  upon  an  appropriate  page  a 
statement  explaining  that  the  Times 
has  thought  it  fitting  to  memorialize 
Mr.  Ochs  in  this  manner  because  of 
the  great  contribution  he  made  to  the 
development  of  a  responsible  press 
from  a  free  press  that  owes  so  much 
to  Jefferson. 

The  works  of  Jefferson  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  tribute,  according  to 
Mr.  Sulzberger,  because  “he  gave  us 
a  free  press.  Mr.  Ochs  complemented 


“It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  a 
university  dedicated  to  a  free  inquiry, 
aided  by  a  free  and  responsible  news¬ 
paper,  should  present  to  the  world 
the  complete  writings  of  the  man  who 
swore  ‘eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man’,” 

The  agreement  between  the  Times 
and  Princeton,  signed  by  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  provides  that  none  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  edition 
should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Times,  and  that  Princeton  will  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  editing, 
manner  and  presentation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  work. 

The  proposal  for  the  publication, 
including  the  agreement  between  the 
Times  and  Princeton — an  agreement. 
Mr.  Sulzberger  said,  which  the  Times 
entered  into  only  after  certification 
that  the  Times  would  be  the  only 
sponsor  of  the  project  beside  Prince¬ 
ton — was  submitted  to  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Bicentennial  Commission,  a 
governmental  body  created  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  mark  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  author  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence. 

The  Commission,  by  resolution,  gave 
its  approval  and  invoked  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  governmental  and  private 


The  Adolph  S.  Ocht 
bust  showing  his 
famous  passage 
above  it  as  if  looks 
in  the  main  lobby  of 
the  Now  York  Times 
Building. 


-TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS 

WITHOVT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR. 

regardless  of  any 

SECT.  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED 


Jefferson;  he  worked  for  a  responsible 
press.  It  was  my  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Ochs  rather  than  Mr.  Ochs’  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Jefferson  which  decided  us 
to  participate  in  the  project.” 

Already,  the  nation's  leaders  have 
expressed  gratification  that  the  project 
is  being  undertaken.  Typical  of  the 
remarks  is  that  of  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Librarian  of  Congress: 

“This  is  something  that  has  been 
desirable  and  indeed  necessary  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  time  is  right  and 
the  auspices  are  fortunate.  I  think 
we  can  look  forward  to  one  of  the 
most  important  scholarly  labors  of 
our  generation.” 

Dodds  Laads  Ocht 

In  his  announcement  of  the  project 
linking  the  two  great  Americans,  Mr. 
Dodds  commented: 

“When  Jefferson  said,  ‘Where  the 
press  is  free,  and  every  man  able 
to  read,  all  is  safe,’  he  voiced  a  belief 
that  today  has  greater  meaning  for 
the  people  of  the  world  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  belief  of  Jefferson’s  was 
also  the  lifelong  conviction  of  the 
great  journalist  in  whose  memory 
Princeton  University  is  enabled  to 
publish  the  definitive  edition  of  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  writings. 

“In  affirming  his  belief  in  a  free 
press,  Adolph  S.  Ochs  also  advanced 
the  idea  of  a  responsible  press.  The 
devotion  to  a  free  and  yet  responsible 
journalism  characterized  his  whole 
career. 


agencies  in  making  available  for  the 
edition  the  Jefferson  papers  in  their 
possession. 

Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  librarian  of 
Princeton,  and  an  editor  and  historian 
of  wide  experience,  will  be  the  editor 
in  charge  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  expected  that  the  task  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  edition,  which  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press,  will  require  at  least  10  years. 
The  edition  will  consist  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50  volumes,  containing  an 
estimated  21,330,800  words. 

Fraaman  Heads  Beard 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
and  biographer  of  Robert  K  Lee,  will 
act  as  chairman  of  a  governing  board 
which  will  have  control  of  the  entire 
project.  Leading  historians,  political 
scientists,  librarians,  archivists  and 
men  and  women  of  broad  public  ex¬ 
perience,  including  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  director  of  the  New  York 
Times  Hall,  will  serve  on  the  govern¬ 
ing  board. 

Dr.  Boyd’s  original  proposal  in  his 
report  to  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
provided  only  for  the  publication  of 
Jefferson’s  correspondence.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Sulzberger,  how¬ 
ever,  this  was  expanded  by  a  decision 
to  include  in  the  edition  all  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  works,  including  his  public 
papers,  addresses,  pamphlet  writings, 
messages  to  Congress  and  other  pub¬ 
lished  writings. 


It  is  believed  that  the  50  volumes 
will  be  brought  out  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  a  year  after  the  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  editorial  work  has 
been  completed. 

The  edition  will  be  limited  to  1,000 
copies,  which  will  be  sold  by  sub¬ 
scription. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  rapid 
development  of  the  microfilm  eeunera 
has  made  possible  great  advances  in 
the  editing  of  large  masses  of  docu¬ 
ments,  according  to  Dr.  Boyd,  who 
believes  that  the  use  of  this  method 
will  not  only  reduce  editorial  costs  by 
eliminating  a  great  volume  of  typing 
but  will  expedite  the  editorial  proce¬ 
dure  by  making  available  early  in 
the  work  a  complete  chronological 
file  of  photofacsimiles  of  Jefferson  doc¬ 
uments. 

6,600  Documents  Microfilmed 

Dr.  Boyd  said  that  the  Jefferson 
manuscripts  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  estimated  at  6.600 
documents,  have  already  been  micro¬ 
filmed,  and  those  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  estimated  at  23,264,  are 
about  to  be  microfilmed  at  a  cost  to 
subscribing  libraries  of  $500.  Thus 
facsimiles  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  documents  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  available. 

A  tentative  budget  has  been  drafted 
by  Dr.  Boyd  for  the  10-year  period 
he  estimates  will  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  preparation  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  It  calls  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  $112,050,  to  which  must  be  added 
$8,750  for  the  cost  of  indexing. 

Tlie  Princeton  University  Press  has 
estimated  the  total  cost  of  printing 
and  binding  the  edition,  based  upon 
the  format  of  a  specimen  page,  at 
$223,500.  The  specifications  upon 
which  this  estimate  was  based  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  edition  would  be  printed 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-14,  1944  —  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  victory 
and  post-war  conference.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  10 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Adv.  Mgrs.,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Regional  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-13 — AMA  Marketing 
Conference,  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  13-14 — American  Assn, 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  annual  meeting,  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  14 — South  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  insti¬ 
tute,  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Columbia. 

Jan.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Flducation 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20  —  New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
meeting.  Hotel  Staffer,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press 
Assn.,  annual  winter  meeting. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie. 

Jan.  24-25 — Carolinas  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn.,  mid¬ 
winter  meeting,  Washington 
Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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N.  Y.  News,  Chi.  Tribune  to 
Run  “5^<’  Scrap”  Newsprint 

Each  to  Print  Full  Day's  Edition  on  Paper  Made 
In  Two  Plants  Under  Regular  Mill  Conditions 
...  At  WPB  Suggestion 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


BECAUSE  there  was  some  scepticism 

at  the  War  Production  Board  about 
the  practical  use  of  newsprint  con¬ 
taining  waste  newspaper,  two  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  will  produce  in  the  next 
week  under  regular  mill  conditions, 
700  tons  of  newsprint  containing  5% 
old  newspapers,  and  two  newspapers 
with  the  largest  circulations  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
York  Daily  News,  will  print  a  full 
day’s  edition  on  this  paper  under 
regular  press  room  conditions. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  WPB  the 
New  York  Daily  News  recently  asked 
the  International  Paper  Company, 
largest  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer,  to  produce  500  tons  of  this 
paper.  International  officials  were 
agreeable  and  plan  to  make  the  run 
at  their  Gatineau  mill  starting  Jan. 
4.  This  mill  has  four  machines,  265 
inches  wide,  which  can  produce  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  700  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 
It  is  planned  to  turn  one  machine  over 
entirely  to  this  production  for  about 
three  days  to  produce  the  500  tons. 

50,000  Press  Speed 

The  Daily  News  expects  to  print 
an  entire  day’s  edition,  using  approxi¬ 
mately  300  tons,  some  day  the  week 
of  Jan.  9-15.  Normal  press  room 
speeds  up  to  50.000  an  hour  will  be 
reached. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  own  news¬ 
print  plant  at  Thorold.  Ont.,  was  in 
the  process  this  week  of  producing 
200  tons  of  paper  containing  5  to  10% 
old  papers.  The  Tribune  plans  to 
make  its  full  day’s  run  on  this  paper 
next  week. 

According  to  International  officials 
this  is  not  a  test  nor  an  experiment. 
“There  is  no  question  about  it  being 
practical,”  one  executive  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Although  the  bulk  of 
the  paper  will  contain  5%  old  news¬ 
papers  which  have  not  been  de- inked, 
some  will  be  produced  containing  up 
to  10%  scrap. 

International  obtained  about  40  tons 
of  the  scrap  paper  through  regular 
commercial  channels.  It  expects  to 
use  about  25  tons  of  it.  It  was  learned 
that  no  U.  S.-Canadian  border  re¬ 
strictions  hampered  the  shipment  of 
this  scrap  and  that  no  transportation 
problems  had  been  met  or  were  an¬ 
ticipated  in  sending  even  larger  ship¬ 
ments. 

As  to  its  effect  on  the  price  of  news¬ 
print,  Daily  News  and  International 
executives  stated  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  location  of  the  mill  using  this 
scrap  and  the  price  of  the  wood  it  is 
replacing. 

Scrap  paper  was  bought  at  $17  per 
ton,  plus  a  dollar  a  ton  for  loading 
and  freight  charges.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  was  said,  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  might  be  affected  “slightly,”  up 
to  a  dollar  per  ton.  At  other  mills  it 
might  not  increase  the  cost  at  all,  it 
was  said. 

The  scrap  paper  will  replace  pulp 
Wood  almost  ton  for  ton  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint.  Extensive  use 
of  scrap  to  augment  the  Canadian 
Wood  supply  depends  entirely  on  the 
^  present  scrap  campaign. 

Daily  News  officials  emphasized  that 
*f  the  nation’s  publishers  got  behind 
Ae  current  waste  paper  drive  and  put 
It  over  the  top  there  would  un¬ 


doubtedly  be  some  scrap  available  for 
newsprint  after  the  initial  require¬ 
ments  for  the  war  are  filled. 

An  International  Paper  Co.  execu¬ 
tive  expressed  the  belief  that  30-pound 
newsprint  can  be  made  with  5%  scrap 
and  that  if  the  tariff  restriction  on  30- 
pound  paper  gets  ironed  out  in  Janu¬ 
ary  the  two  measures  can  be  merged 
to  provide  a  further  stretch  out  of 
available  wood  supply. 

A  Daily  News  official  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  there  was  some  indica¬ 


tion  during  the  News’  previous  test 
run  of  newsprint  containing  de-inked 
and  unde-inked  paper  that  it  was 
stronger  than  its  regular  paper.  Ad¬ 
justment  in  the  dying  process  will  be 
made  so  that  the  paper  to  be  tried  this 
month  will  be  approximately  the  same 
color  as  the  regular  paper. 

SUSPENDS  PUBUCATION 

The  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader, 
which  recently  went  from  the  daily 
to  the  weekly  field,  has  suspended 
publication  entirely  because  of  di¬ 
minishing  advertising  and  other  war 
problems.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
newspap>ers  in  the  hard  coal  field  of 
Pennsylvania. 

CUTS  SOCIETT  NEWS 

As  a  conservation  move  to  cut  down 
Sunday  society  copy,  the  Detroit  News 
is  eliminating  social  notes  and  cor¬ 
respondence  from  all  surroimding  cit¬ 
ies  in  the  metropolitan  area  which 
have  local  daily  newspapers. 


^ditorlui .  .  .  . 


MORE  DOUBLE  TALK 


M.VKERS  OF  .VMEUK!.\N  NEWSl'.M’EUS  and  their  readers  as  well  can¬ 
not  helj)  lK*ing  confu.sed  by  the  conflict  of  views  revealed  by  the  news 
from  Ottawa  and  Washington  this  week.  The  ('anailian  authorities  a  few 
days  ago  .said  that  they  lielieved  the  ('anadian  newsprint  industry  could 
deliver  ^200.000  tons  jier  month  of  newsprint,  ius  against  the  18'2,000  tons 
indicated  a  few  weks  ago.  The  War  Production  Board  at  Washington, 
howeviT,  (‘ontinues  to  stick  to  its  order,  which  was  ba.sed  on  the  18€,000 
ton  estimate.  No  one  yet  apfiears  to  know  what  is  going  to  hap|H*n  to  the 
18,000  tons  iM*r  month  which  might  go  into  news  and  advertising  use  for 
the  .\merican  people,  but  which  c-annot  do  so  under  the  dictum  from 
Washiugtoii. 

The  ili'patches  (piotc  the  ('anadians  as  .saying  that  their  pulpwood  .situa¬ 
tion  is  ladter  than  had  lK*en  anticipated.  The  news  from  Wa.shington  (juotes 
Mr.  Harold  Boe.schenstein,  WPB  forest  pro<lucts  bureau  chief,  as  .saying 
that  “our  over-all  pulp  and  pajH*r  situation  is  iles|)erate.”  Mr.  Boe.schen- 
stein  is  probably  Indter  informed  than  anyone  else  (»n  the  "overall  situation,” 
but  he  wcudd  have  heljK'd  his  ca.se  mightily  by  accompanying  his  iissertion 
with  sup|H)rting  facts.  If  the  .situation  is  indeed,  desperate,  and  Editor  & 
PrHLLSHEH  is  not  inclined  to  disagree  with  him  on  that  .score,  a  few  facts  as 
to  the  shortages,  the  rea.sons  for  them,  and  the  stejis  the  government  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  to  meet  them,  would  lie  mo.st  welcome  information.  Neither 
Editor  &  Publishkr  nor  any  new.spaper  man  wants  revelation  of  data  that 
would  help  the  enemy;  we  do  want  facts  that  will  dis|»er.se  the  fog  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  ainl  conflicting  views  that  has  clouded  the  pafH*r  story  for  the 
past  year. 

NewspajR*r  jiublishers  rightfully  want  to  know  what  u.se  will  l»e  made  of 
the  extra  18,000  tons  {>er  month  of  newsfirint  that  the  Canadians  .say  they 
can  jirovide.  That  is  an  amount  of  jiaper,  which,  properly  apportioned, 
might  mean  the  difference  lietween  .survival  and  extinction  to  many  news¬ 
papers.  It  cannot  lie  manufactured  simply  as  “newsprint”  and  a.ssigned  to 
a  stock-pile  for  emergency  reserve.  It  must  be  matle  according  to  size  and 
weight  specifications  to  fit  .specific  newsiwfier  requirements.  If  these  18,000 
tons  that  the  Canadians  can  make  available  are  not  to  be  made  into  news¬ 
print,  but  converted  to  other  pajier  commodities  for  .\rmy  and  Navy  use, 
let  that  fact  lie  made  clear  immediately — now,  and  not  two,  three,  or  six 
months  from  now.  Let  us  have  an  end  of  double-talk  about  putting  it  into 
reserve.  That  is  a  wholly  impractical  idea,  from  any  standpoint,  and  it  is 
one  which  is  certain  to  engender  doubt  and  distrust  among  American  news- 
[laper  jieople. 

Leaders  of  the  press  are  already  taking  steps  Imtli  to  conserve  their  services 
to  the  public  and  to  reduce  their  demands  on  the  pulpwood  stock-pile.  \ 
number  of  papers  are  using  30-lb.  new.sprint,  which  gives  them  an  increased 
white  paper  area  of  about  6  or  7  per  cent  against  the  former  3€-lb.  base. 
It  is  expected  that  the  tariff  against  the  lighter  stock  will  be  eliminated  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month,  |>ermitting  its  im|)ort  duty  free  from  Canada.  That 
pros|)ect.  in  turn,  has  brought  about  a  demand  that  users  of  3'2-lb.  .stock  lie 
granted  an  adjustment  in  their  tonnage  allowances  to  match  the  advantage 
of  competitors  using  the  lighter  paper.  Then  there  is  the  experiment  with 
iLsiiig  .scrap  newspaiier  as  a  substitute  for  new  pulp — an  idea  which  promises 
to  ease  the  shortage  appreciably.  It  may  be  jiossible  to  combine  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  .30-11).  jiaper  with  the  utilization  of  scrap  newsprint  on  a  commer¬ 
cially  economic  basis,  and  if  the  overall  pulp  and  jiaper  situation  is  really 
desperate,  some  such  alternative  must  be  .seriously  considered. 

The  immediate  need,  however,  is  for  a  clarification  of  the  facts  from  Wash¬ 
ington  in  plain,  non-tcchnical  language,  .so  that  the  nation’s  newspapers  know 
exactly  where  they  stand  and  can  jilan  their  pajier  use  for  19t4  in  accordance 
with  establisht-il  information. 


Herald  Tribune 
Reports  Success 
With  30-Lb.  Paper 

Ran  75.000  Copies  of  24- 
Page  Edition  .  .  .  Soys  Its 
Use  Is  "Justified'' 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
Dec.  23  used  55  tons  of  30-pound 
newsprint  in  printing  75,000  copies  of 
its  regular  editions  and  345,000  copies 
of  its  Sunday  drama  section.  These 
papers  were  distributed  with  the 
regular  edition  and  results  were  so 
satisfactory  under  normal  press  room 
conditions  that  the  Herald  Tribune 
.states  “results  at  the  plant  readily 
justify  the  use  of  newsprint  of  that 
weight.” 

With  the  paper  supplied  by  the  St. 
Croix  Paper  Co.,  the  Herald  Tribune 
used  55  long  rolls,  10  three-quarter 
size  rolls  and  20  half  size  rolls. 

A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
chairman  of  the  mechanical  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  delivered  the 
following  report  on  the  trial: 

A.  H.  Burns'  Report 
“One  straight  line  Scott  press  was 
furnished  with  three  long  rolls  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  24-page  daily  paper  inset  in 
two  equal  parts.  One  straight  line 
Scott  press  was  furnished  with  one 
three-quarter  size  and  one-half  size 
roll  to  produce  a  10-page  drama  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  paper.  One  Multi- 
Unit  Scott  press  was  furnished  with 
two  long  rolls  and  one-half  size  roll 
to  produce  the  10-page  drama  section 
from  each  of  the  two  folders  of  the 
press.  On  the  24-page  daily  paper 
74,396  copies  were  produced  on  30- 
poimd  paper  and  on  the  drama  section 
345,235  copies  were  produced.  Press 
speed  was  kept  at  normal  on  all  of 
these  presses  and  the  production  from 
each  press  was  not  affected  by  the 
lighter  sheet  from  this  standpoint 
“No  advance  preparation  of  any 
kind  was  made  in  either  the  stereo¬ 
type  or  press  departments  for  this 
paper  and  the  usual  mat  was  used.  It 
was  foimd  that  the  impression  on  the 
presses  required  adjustment  and  it 
was  increased  over  the  usual  amount 
by  about  5%. 

Productieu  Per  Pouud 
“At  the  start  of  the  run  a  break 
occurred  on  each  of  the  two  presses, 
one  due  to  a  faulty  adjustment  on  a 
reel  and  the  other  to  a  bad  i^ate. 
Neither  of  the  breaks  could  be  traced 
to  the  paper  itself.  During  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  irm  no  breaks  occurred. 
Until  the  adjustment  for  press  im¬ 
pression  was  made  the  printing  had 
a  tendency  to  grayness  as  compared 
to  the  printing  on  the  usLial  32-pound 
stock.  This  was  overcome  by  im¬ 
pression  adjustment  and  not  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  flow  of  ink.  Show- 
through  when  compared  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint,  examined  two  days 
after  printing,  showed  no  increase 
even  though  the  30-pound  sheet  was 
whiter  in  color  than  the  standard 
weight.  The  reproduction  of  half 
tones  on  the  first  impression  pages 
was  equal  in  quality  on  the  two 
weights,  the  amount  of  offset  and 
show-through  being  the  same  so  far 
as  could  be  noted  with  the  eye. 

“The  production  per  poimd  on  the 
30- pound  paper  very  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  the  theoretical  6Vi%  which  was 
expected  there  being  13,400  eight-page 
papers  produced  from  the  average 
30-poimd  long  roll  as  compared  with 
approximately  12,700  eight  -  page 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Prompt  News  Is  Worth 
10,000  Sermons,  Says  Hoyt 

Retiring  Director  of  OWI  Domestic  Division 
Praises  Tarawa  Coverage  .  .  .  Describes 
OWI  Advertising  Job  to  N.  Y.  Audience 


PROMPT  and  true  reports  of  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  in  battle  are  worth  more 
than  10,000  sermons  by  high  Washing¬ 
ton  officials, 

Palmer  Hoyt, 
director  of  the 
domestic  division 
of  the  Office  of 
War  Informa¬ 
tion  told  the 
Sales  Executives 
Club  in  New 
York,  Dec.  28. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  who 
is  retiring  Jan.  1 
to  return  to 
Portland,  Ore., 
as  publisher  of 
the  Oregonian, 
praised  Admiral  Nimitz  and  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  for  getting 
“play-by-play”  stories  to  the  U.  S. 
within  24  hours  and  pictures  within  48 
hours  after  the  costly  battle  ended. 

Asked  to  comment  upon  the  recent 
confusion  over  the  Cairo-Teheran  re¬ 
leases,  Mr.  Hoyt  declared  that  the 
American  press  had  been  scooped 
“because  its  ethics  are  the  highest 
in  the  world”  and  it  would  therefore 
not  take  advantage  of  the  break  by  a 
foreign  agency.  He  said  in  part: 

“Last  fall,  speaking  before  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  suggested  that  our  greatest 
single  need  is  a  play-by-play  account 
of  the  war.  We  approached  that  goal 
in  Tunisia,  came  closer  at  Salerno — 
but  not  until  Tarawa  did  we  receive 
the  first  real  play-by-play  account  of 
a  major  battle.  It  is  beyond  debate 
that  the  story  of  the  Tarawa  fighting 
represents  the  greatest  job  of  cover¬ 
age  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  scene  was  5,000  miles 
from  our  West  Coast  and  over  2,000 
miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph  office 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  vivid  and  accurate 
news  stories  were  on  newspaper  desks 
in  the  country  in  24  hours.  In  48 
hours  some  of  the  best  still  photos 
ever  taken  in  battle  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  news  services  and  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  Altogether  the 
Marine  Corps  Photographic  Unit  cov¬ 
ering  the  engagement,  plus  the  Signal 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  camera  men 
sent  some  1200  first-class  shots  to 
Washington. 

“This  was  followed  a  little  later  by 
almost  as  spectacular  coverage  by  the 
Army  in  connection  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  New  Britain.  Again  the 
American  public  was  vicariously  at 
the  scene. 

“This  was  real  reporting.  And  this 
kind  of  war  coverage,  incidentally, 
will  do  more  to  bring  home  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  this  global  struggle  than 
the  lectures  of  all  the  high  govern¬ 
ment  c^cials  combined. 

“The  great  virtue  of  the  news  from 
Tarawa  was  that  it  was  a  story  of 
immediate  action.  There  was  no  de¬ 
lay.  It  was  not  stale  news  when  it 
reached  the  papers.  Had  it  been  stale, 
and  out-of-date,  its  educative  and 
prophylactic  value  would  have  been 
seriously  lessened. 

“More  recently  we  had  the  story  of 
Bari.  That  was  the  story  of  the 
bombing  of  an  Italian  harbor,  used 
as  an  Allied  supply  base.  The  Ger¬ 
man  bombers  turned  this  Adriatic 


port  into  a  blazing  hell.  The  raid 
occurred  on  Dec.  2  and  was  reported 
on  Dec.  16.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
here  the  question  of  whether  the  de¬ 
lay  of  two  weeks  in  releasing  the 
news  was  warranted.  I  will  grant  that 
it  was  warranted.  The  day  the  Bari 
story  broke  in  the  American  press, 
however.  United  States  troops  invaded 
New  Britain — the  RAF  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Air  Force  resumed  their  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Berlin  on  an  all-out  scale — 
President  Roosevelt  came  home — 
Churchill’s  illness  was  announced — 
and  there  was  a  major  train  wreck  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line — which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  this  costly 
disaster  did  not  receive  the  attention 
it  deserved  and  would  have  obtained 
had  the  story  broken  earlier.  Thus 
the  effect  of  this  bad  news  was  quite 
different  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  broken  the  day  it  occurred. 

News  Worth  10,000  Sermons 

“What  does  all  this  add  up  to? 
Simply  this,  that  the  best  way  to  give 
the  people  of  this  country  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  war  is  not  to  preach 
to  them  but  to  spare  no  effort  in  giving 
them  full  and  fast  reporting  of  events 
as  they  occur.  People  understand 
events  and  learn  from  them.  One 
event  in  a  war  such  as  ours  when 
properly  and  adequately  reported  is 
worth  10,000  sermons. 

“There  are  people  both  in  official 
Washington  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  who  believe  that  if  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  way  to  correct  it  is  by  lecturing 
or  attempting  to  frighten  the  people. 

“Only  the  other  day,  the  newspapers 
carried  an  interview  with  a  high  offi¬ 
cial  who  declined  to  be  named.  This 
official  undertook  to  lectui’e  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  about  taking  the  war  seri¬ 
ously  and  sought  to  drive  home  his 
point  by  predicting  that  we  would 
suffer  half  a  million  casualties  in  the 
next  90  days. 

“But  rash  prediction  of  disasters  to 
come  is  hardly  the  way  to  dispel  over- 
confidence.  As  Elmer  Davis,  Director 
of  War  Information,  said,  when  asked 
to  comment  on  this  dire  prediction: 
‘Only  God  can  know  how  many  cas¬ 
ualties  we  will  have  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  hardest 
fighting  is  still  ahead  of  us,  but  no 
man  knows  how  many  casualties  it 
will  cost  or  when  they  will  occur.’ 

“If  the  people  of  this  country  are 
unwarrantedly  over-confident  or  if 
they  fail  to  perceive  the  full  measure 
of  the  war  job,  it  must  be  because 
they  are  not  feeling  the  full  impact 
of  the  war,  and  the  best  way  to  let 
them  feel  that  impact  is  to  bring  them 
regularly,  promptly,  and  completely, 
the  full  story  of  our  fighting  forces. 

“We  at  OWI  have  been  devoting  all 
our  days  and  nights  toward  getting 
the  fullest  possible  picture  of  the  war 
for  the  American  people  and  getting 
it  to  them  promptly  while  it  is  still 
news.  We  have  been  doing  this  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  news  about  the  war 
and  because  we  believe  that  a  full 
and  realistic  report  of  the  war  will 
keep  those  of  us  at  home  fully  aware 
of  the  challenge  that  the  war  presents 
and  of  our  obligations. 

“Many  months  ago  when  another 
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high  official  gave  voice  to  a  similar 
statement,  OWI  enunciated  a  working 
principle.  We  said  then  that  if  such 
a  statement  were  backed  by  any  facts 
or  if  it  reflected  a  substantial  body 
of  official  opinion  it  constituted  war 
information  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  public  promptly  through  regular 
channels.  If  on  the  other  hand  such 
a  statement  is  designed  simply  to  off¬ 
set  over-optimism  among  the  public, 
then  it  represents  an  attempt  to  man¬ 
ipulate  public  opinion  in  a  way  which 
should  not  be  a  part  of  this  country’s 
war  information  program.  If  there  is 
unwarranted  optimism  which  en¬ 
dangers  our  war  effort,  the  way  to 
deal  with  it  is  by  a  well-planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  giving  the  people  the  facts 
which  would  bring  their  estimates 
into  proper  balance. 

Cites  Information  Lack 

“Too  many  people  who  have  no 
understanding  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  news  and  information,  or 
of  its  importance,  also  have  a  com¬ 
plete  misconception  of  what  an  or¬ 
ganization  like  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  ought  properly  to  do. 
Many  of  them  have  the  notion  that 
it  is  the  job  of  an  office  of  war  in¬ 
formation  to  spoon-feed  the  public 
with  whatever  ideas  or  attitudes  are 
considered  desirable  at  the  moment. 

“The  first  trouble  with  that  notion 
is  that  no  one  can  have  sufficient 
wisdom  to  know  exactly  and  finally 
what  attitudes  people  ought  to  have 
at  a  given  moment. 

“The  second  trouble  is  that  even 
if  you  knew  what  effect  you  wanted 
to  create,  you  couldn’t  do  it  success¬ 
fully  without  the  type  of  pervasive 
control  that  characterizes  a  dictator¬ 
ship. 

“In  addition  to  insuring  that  the 
press  and  public  get  the  stories  of  the 
war  on  the  military  and  naval  fronts, 
the  domestic  branch  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  has  two  other  proper 
and  important  tasks. 

“It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  country  gets  equally  full  and 
frank  reporting  on  the  home  front. 
And  it  must  make  every  possible  effort 
to  see  that  there  is  an  orderly — and  I 
stress  orderly — flow  of  news  out  of 
Washington. 

Outlines  Work 

“In  wartime  Washington,  confusion 
is  both  inevitable  and  avoidable. 
Wise  men  and  good  administrators  are 
forced  to  undertake  much  more  in 
wartime  than  they  could  handle  in 
peacetime.  They  are  forced  to  talk 
more — and  more  rapidly — in  wartime 
than  they  would  deem  wise  to  do  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  a  function  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  to  synchron¬ 
ize  many  of  these  public  announce¬ 
ments  so  that  the  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  is  one  of  logic  and 
order.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
interesting  to  know  that  in  a  typical 
week  the  domestic  news  desk  will 
discover  and  correct  from  300  to  500 
errors,  varying  from  a  misspelled 
word  to  important  figures  which  are 
incorrect.  In  a  typical  week  it  will 
also  discover  a  dozen  or  more  mis¬ 
statements  or  distortions  of  govern¬ 
ment  policy  which,  if  they  appeared 
in  print,  would  further  bewilder  and 
confuse  the  American  people. 

“A  third  task  with  which  the  do¬ 
mestic  branch  of  the  OWI  is  endowed 
is  to  enlist  and  aid  the  support  of 
civilians  in  the  many  drives  and  pro¬ 
grams  essential  to  a  full  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  refer  to  such  campaigns 
as  War  Bonds,  Blood  Donations,  Re¬ 
cruiting  of  WAVES,  WAGS,  SPARS, 
etc.,  Womanpower,  Manpower,  Salvage 
and  others.  In  connection  with  this 
phase  of  our  activities  we  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  channeling  agency.  The  Office 
of  Program  Coordination,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  advertising  department 


of  a  newspaper,  clears  government 
policy  and  distributes  through  the 
War  Advertising  Council  material  for 
advertising  which  in  this  next  year 
may  total,  including  radio  time,  as 
much  as  $S00-million.  Thus  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  in  addition  to  its 
other  duties,  represents  the  largest 
advertising  department  in  the  world  ' 
— an  advertising  department  with  the 
government  as  its  client  and  the  War 
Advertising  Council  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

“This  function  of  OWI  is  little 
understood,  particularly  by  its  critics. 

As  a  businessman  and  newspaper 
publisher,  about  to  leave  government 
for  civil  life,  I  wish  to  go  on  record, 
here  and  now,  in  saying  that  in  my 
judgment  the  domestic  branch  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  is  one  of 
the  most  vitally  necessary  of  all  war¬ 
time  agencies.  All  of  you  as  business¬ 
men  and  advertisers  can  imagine  the 
chaos  that  would  result  if  there  wasn’t 
a  Domestic  Office  of  War  Information. 

In  this  event,  all  our  media — news¬ 
paper,  radio,  motion  pictures,  maga¬ 
zines — would  be  trying  to  help  the  war 
effort  just  as  they  are  now.  But  if 
such  a  situation  existed  put  yourself 
into  a  position  of  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  publisher,  head  of  a  radio 
station,  or  a  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducer. 

You  can  easily  see  that  you  would  be 
dealing  directly  with  every  one  of  the 
alphabetical  government  war  agencies. 
They  all  have  urgent  messages.  You 
would  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  should  take  precedence. 

“At  the  present  time,  we  are  dealing 
in  OWI  with  35  large  scale  construc¬ 
tive  government  programs.  Without 
OWI  every  unit  of  all  media  would  be 
subject  to  unreasonable  and  duplicat¬ 
ed  demands  which  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  grant.  Virtually,  all  our 
channeling  to  advertising  media  is 
done  through  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  and  at  this  time  I  wish  to  pay 
sincere  tribute  to  these  fine  and  un¬ 
selfish  groups  of  advertising  men  who 
have  met  each  week  for  many  months 
to  give  of  their  time  and  space  to  aid 
in  the  war  effort.  This  organization 
headed  by  Chester  LaRoche,  has  done 
an  outstanding  and  important  job. 

All  Media  Necessary 

“With  America  at  war — it  is  vital 
that  all  normal  information  channels 
be  used.  To  have  the  news  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  radio  is  vitally 
necessary  but  that  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  magazine  stories,  bill¬ 
board  displays,  radio  announcements, 
and  display  advertising,  because 
America  is  used  to  getting  its  in¬ 
formation  from  all  these  familiar 
sources. 

“Advertising  has  done  a  great  job 
in  this  war  and  the  fact  that  business 
is  cooperating  increasingly  with  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  time  of  national  peril, 
is  an  index  to  our  certain  and  ultimate 
success  on  both  military  and  economic 
fronts.  It  is  important  to  business, 
from  business’  own  standpoint  and 
important  to  advertising  that  business 
use  this  great  weapon  on  the  civil 
front  to  the  service  of  a  country  in 
peril.” 

■ 

Daily's  Special  Edition 
Aids  Local  Charity 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
this  year  printed  a  special  eight-page 
tabloid  edition  and  presented  it  free 
to  the  Big  Brothers,  a  local  charity 
organization  whose  membership  is 
composed  of  business  men.  Copies  of 
the  Big  Brothers  tabloid  were  sold 
throughout  Nashville  on  the  Sunday  fc 
morning  preceding  Christmas  by  the 
city’s  leading  business  men,  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  day  in  the  role  of  news¬ 
boys. 
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Visiting  Columnist  Scored 
On  “End  New  Deal”  Dictum 


Former  Preacher,  Now  With  Cleveland 
Press,  Gets  FDR  Opinion  on 
Old  Slogan's  Present  Utility 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  30 — White  House 

correspondents  are  still  talking 
about  how  they  were  scooped  on  their 
home  grounds  by  a  visiting  preacher. 
The  scoop  was  the  revelation  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  like  to  have 
the  term  “New  Deal”  discarded.  The 
scooper  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dilworth 
Lupton,  editorial-page  columnist  on 
the  Cleveland  Press  since  retiring  from 
the  pulpit  in  1942.  His  story,  a  clean 
exclusive,  broke  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  Dec.  23. 

Dr.  Lupton  had  come  to  Washington 
to  deliver  a  sermon  at  All  Souls  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church.  He  decided  to  spend 
a  few  days  absorbing  Washington  at¬ 
mosphere  and  picking  up  ideas  for  his 
column.  At  the  close  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  press  conference  Ned  Brooks. 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  introduced  Dr.  Lup¬ 
ton  to  the  President,  remarking  that 
Dr.  Lupton  had  for  many  years  been 
sympathetic  toward  the  Roosevelt 
policies.  A  brief  conversation  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Story  Confirmed 

When  Dr.  Lupton’s  story  appeared 
—stating  the  President’s  desire  to 
abandon  the  term  “New  Deal”  but  not 
quoting  the  President  either  directly 
or  indirectly — White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  asked  Steve  Early,  Presi¬ 
dential  secretary,  if  the  piece  was 
authentic.  Mr.  Early  confirmed  it, 
and  said  that  when  Dr.  Lupton  in  his 
brief  chat  with  the  President  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
remarked  that  he  wanted  to  scrap  that 
term  in  favor  of  something  like  “Win 
the  War.” 

The  President  himself,  asked  about 
the  story  at  a  press  conference  Tues¬ 
day,  Dec.  28,  went  into  some  detail 
on  why  he  wanted  to  jettison  the 
“New  Deal”  phrase,  stressing  that  all 
emphasis  now  should  be  on  winning 
the  war,  and  remarking  that  some 
people  had  to  be  told  how  to  spell 
“cat.” 

In  1942  Dr.  Lupton  had  been  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Cleveland  for  23  years  and  had  built  up 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  peak  con¬ 
gregation.  Senator  Harold  H.  Burton, 
former  Cleveland  mayor,  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  his  church,  and  many  other 
prominent  Clevelanders  were  mem¬ 
bers.  But  Dr.  Lupton  decided  to  quit 
the  pulpit  while  “at  the  top.”  He 
stepped  out  with  no  future  in  sight  ex¬ 
cept  some  odds  and  ends  of  lecturing 
and  writing.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor 
of  the  Press,  broke  the  story  of  his 
resignation  and  promptly  persuaded 
Dr.  Lupton  to  become  a  columnist. 

Dr.  Lupton  describes  his  job  as  “the 
dream  assignment.”  He  has  71  lines 
of  space  to  fill  five  days  a  week,  under 


the  heading  “Dilworth  Lupton  says  to¬ 
day.”  He  has  been  writing  the  column 
for  about  15  months.  He  picks  any 
subject  he  pleases,  takes  any  position 
he  wishes,  and  has  never  had  a  column 
killed  or  altered. 

He  does  his  work  at  home  with  the 
aid  and  criticism  of  his  wife,  a  former 
newspaper  writer.  He  has  no  other 
assignment  from  the  Press,  and  he 
makes  the  column  a  full-time  job.  He 
gets  around  a  lot,  and  talks  to  the  so- 
called  ordinary  citizen  as  much  as  to 
the  experts. 

He  calls  himself  a  liberal  and  he  has 
been  sympathetic  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  although  not  a  100%  devotee 
of  all  its  policies.  Henry  Wallace,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Cleveland,  accused 
him  of  being  a  “Peglerite”  because 
he  had  found  fault  with  some  of  the 
Administration’s  labor  policies. 


Baltimore  Sunpapers 
Hold  Xmas  Broadcast 


Voices  of  American  soldiers  in  the 
British  Isles  were  put  right  in  their 
homes  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  on  Christmas  day  through 
a  radio  broadcast  sponsored  by  the 
Sttnpapers  of  Baltimore,  probably  the 
first  affair  of  its  kind  ever  arranged 
by  newspapers. 

Announcement  of  the  time  of  the 
broadcast,  and  of  the  stations  over 
v/hich  it  would  be  heard,  having  been 
made  well  in  advance,  family  groups 
gathered  about  radios  in  their  homes 
in  these  states  and  waited  eagerly. 
Wives  who  had  not  heard  their  hus¬ 
band’s  voice  for  a  year  or  more  de¬ 
clared  the  thrill  of  hearing  a  few 
words  from  that  familiar  voice  was 
the  best  part  of  Christmas  to  them. 

The  start  of  the  broadcast  was  12: 45 
p.m.  and  it  ran  for  an  hour  just  before 
most  families  ate  their  Christmas  din- 


Ten  radio  stations  in  the  three  states 
did  the  broadcasting.  The  reception, 
was  exceptionally  clear. 

In  the  British  Isles,  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  began  at  5:45,  so  that  the  soldiers 
had  eaten  their  Christmas  dinner 
when  they  started. 

The  broadcasting  originated  at  an 
“Army  base  somewhere  in  England,” 
which  continued  it  for  a  time,  and  at 
a  base  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  to 
which  it  was  switched  later. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  officials  of  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  helped  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  Sunpapers  in  the  British 
Isles  to  complete  the  detailed  ar¬ 
rangements.  These  correspondents  in¬ 
cluded  Lee  McCardell  and  Holbrook 
Bradley,  and  Thomas  M.  O’Neill  of 
the  Sun’s  London  Bureau. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WARTIME  FORMAT 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  DRASTIC  25%  cut  of  magazine  paper  effective 
Jan.  1.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  forced  to  adopt  a  "Wartime  Format" 
to  conform  to  government  requirements. 

Effective  Feb.  5,  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  format  will  be  smaller 
and  its  issues  more  compoct  without  sacrificing  any  editorial  material. 
In  the  same  number  of  news  pages  as  ore  being  used  currently  our 
renders  will  receive  approximately  the  same  wordage  on  the  smoller 
Vk  by  lOy*  type  page. 

This  miracle  of  space  saving,  without  sacrificing  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER'S  distinctive  four-column  style,  will  be  accomplished  by  a 
chonge  in  type  and  modification  of  headline  style. 


rime  whirls  the  hour-glass  over  again,  and  the 
first  tiny  split-seconds  of  sand  begin  to  fall.  An¬ 
other  year  is  in  the  making.  One  by  one,  as  they 
slip  from  Now  to  Tomorrow,  these  grains  of  sand 
will  mark  the  most  epochal  span  Man  has  ever 
experienced.  There  are  battles  to  be  fought  and 
won  .  .  .  graves  to  be  consecrated  by  little  wreaths 
of  jungle  palm  .  .  .  heroes  to  receive  high  honors 
for  sacrifices  made  on  sea  and  in  the  uncharted 
oceans  of  the  sky. 

This  hour-glass,  holding  in  its  crystal  ball  a 
mere  fragment  of  all  the  hours  of  eternity,  is 
destined  to  methodically  mark  all  the  stupendous 
drama  of  human  life  ...  its  tears,  its  grief,  its 
courage,  its  brief  gifts  of  happiness,  its  grim 
determination  to  see  Right  triumph,  its  prayers 
and  its  vigilant  ideals. 

May  these  glittering  sands  of  time  form  a 
pattern  of  ultimate  Victory  ...  of  peace  ...  of 
social  adjustments  that  will  reestablish  the  dreams 
of  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  all  the 
proud  immortals  of  the  American  Way  who 
dedicated  their  lives  to  Freedom  in  the  truest 
sense.  Year  of  Destiny  .  .  .  year  of  unsurpassed 
accomplishment  .  .  .  year  of  divine  achievement. 
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What's 


Coming  in  Newspaper  Comics? 


• 

One  of  the  notion's  foremost 
newspaper  cartoonists  and  a 
veteran  knight  of  the  syndicate 
drowing  board,  Mr.  Brinkerhotf 
has  been  drawing  his  popular 
comic  strip  continuously  since 
he  created  it  on  the  old  New 
York  World  bock  in  1918.  His 
feature  was  continued  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  when 
the  Telegram  acquired  the 
World  and  it  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  notionally  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate  since  the 
World  Syndicate  relinquished  it 
at  the  time  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  deoL  Here  he  discusses 
a  subject  thot  currently  is  of 
wide  interest  in  the  comic  field. 

• 

THE  TITLE  of  this  little  piece  sug¬ 
gests  a  number  of  carefully  reported 
interviews  with  comic  editors  in  which 
the  interviewed  welcomed  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  some  long  held 
and  carefully  considered  opinions  on 
just  what  the  comics  of  the  future  will 
be  like.  The  assignment  was  a  cinch — 
just  a  bit  of  leg  work,  some  notes  and 
an  hour  with  the  typewriter.  The 
editors  were  all  friends  of  mine  and 
the  interviews  were  granted  at  once. 

“Harry,”  I  began  when  seated  be¬ 
side  the  strip-littered  desk  of  my  first 
subject,  “You’ve  started  a  lot  of  car¬ 
toonists,  fired  a  few  and  had  a  hand 
in  developing  a  number  of  others.  You 
know  the  field  and  all  the  editors  by 
their  first  names.  You  make  sales 
trips  and  you  are  always  getting  re¬ 
ports  from  your  road  men.  If  there 
is  any  one  who  knows  about  the  futime 
of  comics — trends — and  all  that,  you’re 
the  guy.  I’m  going  to  write  a  little 
piece  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  the 
dope.  Tell  me,  now  just  what  IS 
coming  in  comics? 

Seeking  the  Answer 


I  was  a  reporter  once  so  I  didn’t  sit 
with  copy  paper  and  pencil  poised  but 
I  did  listen.  Now  I  give  you  the  great 
man’s  well-considered  answer  to  my 
question  WHAT’S  COMING  IN 
COMICS?  Here  it  is:  “Bob,  damned 
if  I  know.” 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  was 
pleasant  and  even  informative.  It  is 
remarkable  what  bargains  one  can 
pick  up  these  days  in  a  medium  sized 
country  home — plenty  of  grotmd, 
trees,  well-built  house  and  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  bathing 
beach  And  Leica  cameras  certamly 
do  catch  all  the  detaU.  Take  this  snap, 
for  instance  of  the  baby.  There  s  her 
hair  blowing  and  look  at  those  circles 
in  the  water  around  her  feet.  Sort  of 
centers  the  figure.  Nice  composition. 
Too  bad  the  enlargement  isnt  here, 
it’s  even  clearer.  Train  service  pretty 
good,  too.  The  five-seventeen  gets 
out  in  time  for  a  swim  before  dinner 
in  summer  of  course.  And— there  is 
always  a  lot  of  puttering  to  do  around 
the  yard.  Takes  off  weig^L  too;  I 
can  tell  by  the  notch  in  my  belt.  Vic¬ 
tory  gardens  are  really  a  lot  of 
Don’t  pay,  of  course  but  it  is  swell  to 
have  fresh  vegetables  out  of  your'own 

^  This  wasn’t  the  end  of  the  interview 
but  it  gives  you  a  general  idea. 


By  R.  M.  (Bob)  BRINKERHOFF 

Creator  of  "Little  Mary  Mixup" 


Interview  number  two  was  with  Joe. 
Joe  is  affable  and  a  bit  on  the  verbose 
side.  This  time  I’d  get  the  dope.  The 
question  was  the  same  except  tor  the 
pronoun  and  it  ended  in  a  slightly 
louder  and  more  serious  tone  intended 
to  forestall  levity.  “Tell  me,  Joe,  just 
what  IS  coming  in  comics?”  Here  is 
his  answer:  “Hell,  Mr.  Fadiman,  I 
don’t  know  the  answer  to  THAT  one. 
Ask  John  Kieran.” 

The  remainder  of  this  interview  was 
again  pleasant  and  even  a  bit  personal; 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  first 
one. 

A  Plea 

My  next  three  interviews  were  with 
George,  Jack  and  Fred.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  same  though  there  may 
have  been  almost  a  pleading  tone  in 
the  last  few  words:  “Just  what  IS 
coming  in  comics?”  Here  are  the 
three  answers  complete: 

“What  do  YOU  think?” 

“With  this  damn  paper  shortage, 
who  knows?” 

“I’ve  been  wondering  about  that 
myself.” 

The  great  men  just  wouldn't  talk  so 
perhaps  what  follows  should  not  ap¬ 
pear  under  WHATS  COMING  IN 
COMICS?  but  rather  under  such  a 
head  as  Random  Thoughts  or  Let’s 
Guess  or  something.  Anyway — 

Forty-nine  years  ago  last  November 
Outcault’s  “YELLOW  KID”  appeared 
as  a  Sunday  comic  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  by  December  of  the  same  year 
the  words  “pulling  power”  and  “ap¬ 
peal”  began  to  be  heard  in  editorial 
conferences  in  syndicates  and  news¬ 
paper  offices.  The  comic  strip  indus¬ 
try  (which  newspaper  folks  like  to 
refer  to  as  a  nine  million  dollar  a  year 
show)  was  born. 

Of  course  editors  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  had  long  taken  part  in  rather 
serious  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
policy,  finances,  circulation,  etc.  These 
talks  were  usually  informal  and  took 


place  over  the  circulation  managers 
desk  or  over  a  beer  at  Tony’s.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  appearance  of  daily 
strips  and  colored  Sunday  comics  these 
talks  began  to  be  known  as  leather- 
chair  conferences  and  took  place  in  the 
big  boss’  office.  After  all  when  a  car¬ 
toonist  is  paid  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a  week,  his  work  will  bear 
close  scrutiny. 

Sitting  in  on  a  conference,  the  editor 
might  report  that  his  wife — who  knows 
about  such  things — was  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  costume  worn  by  the 
female  character  in  the  number  two 
strip;  her  clothes  were  a  bit  1907.  The 
circulation  manager’s  son  reported 
through  his  father  that  the  love  stuff 
in  the  same  strip  made  him  sick  and 
why  didn’t  the  handsome  title  charac¬ 
ter  sock  that  lousy  foreigner  in  the 
jaw  and  beat  it  with  the  gold — ’r 
somethin’. 

Such  criticism  was  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect  as  in  some  way 
voicing  the  opinion  of  the  great  read¬ 
ing  public.  It  seems  that  all  editors 
and  circulation  managers  are  really 
bom  cartoonists;  they  just  happened 
by  circumstances  to  drift  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  or  executive  ends.  They  have 
ideas. 

Th*  Tachnicalitlas 

Gradually  these  conferences  be¬ 
come  more  technical.  Maybe  this  girl 
strip  doesn’t  pull  because  the  chatter 
isn’t  up-to-date  enough;  needs  jiving 
up  with  such  expressions  as  “a  slick 
chick”  and  “Hi,  Sugar,  are  you  ra¬ 
tioned?”  Then,  there’s  that  two  col¬ 
umn  panel  on  the  sport  page.  It  needs 
cleaning  up;  the  outline  isn’t  heavy 
enough  and  maybe  Gus  shouldn’t  use 
that  egg-shell  paper  and  that  soft 
grease  crayon.  The  shadows  fill  up 
and  don’t  reproduce  well  in  the 
smaller  papers.  The  “Peppy  Polly” 
Sunday  page  looks  dull.  Not  enough 
.solid  blacks  and  reds.  And  how  about 
those  round  dots  for  eyes?  Shouldn’t 


"The  editor  it — oh,  very  busy  just  now;  he's  in  conference.  Won't  you  let  me  see 
your  cartoons?"  The  author  illustrates  what  usually  happens  to  budding  cartoonists 
when  they  call  on  a  syndicate  editor.  But,  as  he  points  out  in  the  accompanying 
article,  it  it  in  these  reception  rooms  that  many  of  the  nation's  top-flight  knights  of 
the  drawing  board  got  their  start. 


they  be  worked  up  more — you  know- 
long  lashes  and  maybe  a  highlight  on 
the  lower  lip? 

Though  far  from  losing  faith  in  their 
own  judgment  and  still  dead  in  earn¬ 
est  as  students  of  the  comics,  editors 
and  executives  came  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  a  real  live  person  who 
aside  from  being  a  reader  was  totally 
without  any  newspaper  connection. 
He  was  the  “Average  Reader,”  a  sort 
of  composite  of  the  comic  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  Neither  a  moron  nor  an  intellec¬ 
tual — he  was  the  note  in  the  exact  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  intelligence  scale.  He  might 
be — and  frequently  was — a  window 
cleaner,  a  restaurant  owner,  a  mil¬ 
liner’s  assistant,  a  third  grade  student, 
a  stenographer  or  a  motorman. 

Meat  the  "Avaraga,  Raadar" 

Sunday  pages  were  submitted  to  him 
and  his  judgment  eagerly  awaited.  His 
value  reposed  in  his  possession  of  a 
middleground  mentality.  If  a  gag  or  a 
sequence  were  too  opaque,  he  wouldn’t 
get  it.  If  it  happened  to  be  too  ob¬ 
vious,  he  would  be  bored.  Reactions 
were  watched  with  respectful  interest 
and  comments  carefully  noted. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
just  how  much  these  Average  Reader 
judgments  have  had  on  the  longevity 
or  early  demise  of  present  day  fea¬ 
tures.  ARs  frequently  made  the  er¬ 
ror  of  formulating  a  judgment  quite 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
occupant  of  the  largest  and  soft¬ 
est  leather  chair.  This  was  always 
fatal. 

Now  it  happens  that  I  know  a  real, 
live  Average  Reader  personally.  His 
name  is  Ben.  He  is  a  window  cleaner 
and  an  ardent  reader  of  the  funnies. 
No  tyro,  Ben;  his  opinion  had  been 
sought  by  one  of  our  biggest  syndi¬ 
cates  on  the  matter  of  a  Sunday  half 
page,  a  daily  strip  and  a  two-column 
gag  feature.  Further,  his  advice  had 
been  taken.  The  Sunday  half  page 
and  the  daily  strip  were  rejected  and 
the  two-column  gag  feature  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  latter  is  still  running 
successfully. 

Soma  BrinkerhofF  Ideas 

Here  was  my  man.  If  Ben  could 
judge  present  day  comics,  why 
couldn’t  he  have  a  valuable  opinion 
on  what  sort  of  comics  he  would  like 
to  see  in  the  funny  pages  of  the  fu¬ 
ture?  My  question  was  clear  and 
Ben  got  it,  but  he  asked  for  a  little 
time  to  formulate  his  judgment.  In 
a  week  he  had  his  report,  on  just  what 
he  would  like  to  see  in  future  fun¬ 
nies.  Here  it  is:  “Funnier  and  excit- 
inger.”  Maybe  Ben’s  hope  will  be 
realized.  Maybe  not. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  comics 
of  the  near  future  will  not  look  very 
different  from  those  of  today  for  the 
reason  that  there  will  always  be  a 
carryover  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures.  All  the  top  cartoonists  have 
one  or  more  well  trained  assistants 
who  draw,  think,  dress  and  eat  just 
like  their  bosses.  Frequently  they  are 
permanent  house  guests.  If  any  of  the 
popular  cartoonists  dies  of  sunstroke 
in  Palm  Springs  or  of  indigestion  from 
eating  turtle  steaks  in  Florida,  his 
assistants  will  take  over  and  no  one 
will  notice  the  difference  except  a  syn¬ 
dicate  accountant  who  makes  out  the 
checks. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  George  Mc¬ 
Manus  was  drawing  the  “Newly¬ 
weds  and  Their  Baby”  with  the  same 
clean,  neat  lines  that  he  uses  today  in 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  Fifteen  or  20 
years  from  now  it  is  safe  to  say  there 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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CARTOONISTS  DISCUSS  STRIKES  AND  “SECRET  WEAPONS 


Brydon  Taves  Killed 
In  New  Guinea  Crash 

U.P/s  Southwest  Pacdiic  Manager  is  15th 
U.  S.  War  Writer  to  Die  Since  War  Began 
.  .  .  Aussie  Also  Killed,  Two  British  Hurt 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


ANOTHER  U.  S.  war  correspondent’s  New  Guinea  valley.  Twenty  Amen-  Britain,  made  by  Marines  Sunday, 
name  was  added  this  week  to  the  can  and  Australian  correspondents  were  covered  by  the  entire  southwest 

witnessed  the  services  as  the  flag-  Pacific  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 
draped  casket  was  carried  from  a  Murlin  Spencer  landed  with  the 
hearse  to  the  grave.  Marines  and  is  accompanying  them 

Rayner  was  buried  in  an  Australian  during  their  operations.  William  Boni 
military  cemetery  where  30  U.  S.  and  accompanied  the  cruiser  force  which 
Australian  colleagues  paid  him  tribute.  lx)mbarded  the  invasion  coast.  Dean 
First  U.  S.  correspondent  to  reach  Schedler  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  aboard 
Australia  and  establish  headquarters  a  Command  Liberator  bomber  which 
there  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Taves  had  circled  overhead  throughout  the  land- 
been  U.P.  manager  for  that  country  ing. 

and  New  Zealand  since  early  1942.  He  C.  Yates  McDaniel,  chief  of  bureau 
began  newspapering  on  the  New  York  for  Australian  theater,  returned  to 
Herald  Tribune.  the  wars  after  a  long  siege  of  desk 

U.  S.  correspondents  again  came  work  and  accompanied  the  Marine 
through  with  thrilling  eye-witness  ac-  shock  troops  who  stormed  ashore  un¬ 
counts  of  the  latest  important  landing  der  cover  of  the  naval  bombardment, 
in  the  Pacific,  at  Cape  Gloucester  on  Asahel  Bush  moved  to  the  most  ad- 
Britain  Island.  Said  George  vanced  air  base  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
Jones,  U.P.,  who  went  in  with  a  wave  cific  to  get  the  story  from  the  fighter 

pilots  who  strafed  the  enemy  during 
ify  the  invasion. 

,  ,  Robert  Eunson,  who  was  with  the 

.  rn.  the  order  (j-oops  that  invaded  New  Britain  at 
ina  er  anding  nearly  two  weeks  ago,  switched 

down  shallow  General  Douglas  Mac- 

Arthur’s  headquarters  for  general 
painfully  con-  gg^gragg  gf  developments. 

;reen-clad  ma-  5  . 

led  a  few  min-  A  Detoiied  Account 

it  for  the  beach.  Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  New  York 

s  landing  boat  Times  writer  who  covered  the  latest 
ti  and  the  first  New  Britain  assault,  gave  a  detailed 
;rs  leaped  into  description  of  how  he  and  Jack  Tur- 
ed  up  the  sand  cott.  New  York  Daily  News,  covered 
jtective  jungle,  their  stories.  He  wrote: 
opposition.  “We  were  to  be  awakened  at  5 

ree  hours  later,  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  someone 
Americans  and  forgot,  so  when  the  jeep  arrived  we 
in  clashes  back  were  forced  to  jump  into  our  clothes 
Marines  have  in  ‘nothing  flat’  and  rush  to  the  air- 
id  along  an  arc  field.  There  we  boarded  a  necessarily 
^o  miles  from  overloaded  plane  and  cleared  the 
towering  peaks  of  the  jungle-clad 

_  .joked  from  the  Owen  Stanley  Mountains  by  about 

air  was  pictured  by  U.P.’s  Ralph  twenty  feet,  with  the  motors  groan- 
Teatsorth.  ing. 

“As  the  guns  of  the  U.  S.  warships  “There,  in  torrid  heat,  we  worked 
beneath  sent  their  last  murderous  several  hours  and  then  went  to  the 
salvo  into  Japanese  positions  on  the  dusty,  truck-beaten  beach  where  the 


list  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  covering 
the  various 
fighting  fronts, 
bringing  the  to-  jf' 
since 

War  II  i 


tal  to  15 
World 
began. 

Brydon 
Taves,  Ui 
Press  Southwest 
Pacific  manager, 
died  Dec.  27 
from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  the 
crash  of  a  com¬ 
bat  plane  as  it 

was  taking  off  on  New  Guinea  the  New 
day  before. 

Pendil  Rayner,  Brisbane  (Australia)  of  Marines; 
Telegraph,  also  lost  his  life  in  the 
crash,  while  Ian  Morrison,  London  “Shortly 
Times,  and  Haydon  Leonard,  Aus-  game  to  1 
tralian  Broadcasting  Commission,  were  boats  We 

inj^ed.  .  ladders  int 

Taves,  29,  received  ^vere  burns  ^baki  unif 
which  covered  more  than  half  his  gnjcuous  a 
body,  and  a  fractured  skull.  He  was  vetera 
conscious  for  about  an  hour  after  the  ^^gg 
crash,  but  lapsed  into  a  coma  and  did  y.45 

not  regain  consciousness.  grounded  ( 

Going  to  Cover  Landings  group  of  j 

The  plane  the  correspondents  were  the  pound! 
aboard  was  taking  off  on  a  combat  and  dived 
reconnaissance  mission  to  observe  There  was 
marine  landings  at  Cape  Gloucester.  “As  I  wi 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Institutional  Ads  Have  a 
Place  in  Small  Cities 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


“INSTITUTIONAL”  has  come  in  the 

past  war  years  to  be  a  word  of  vast 
proportions  in  the  metropolitan  ad¬ 
vertising  man’s  vocabulary,  but  with 
few  exceptions  it  has  yet  to  filter 
down  into  general  use  with  the  same 
meaning  among  those  who  sell  or  buy 
space  in  the  small  city  daily.  The 
development  of  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  compared  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  New  York  fashion 
which  reaches  the  large  part  of  the 
country  a  year  after  its  starts  in  the 
East,  but  whereas  it  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  a  certain  type  hat  is 
worn  in  Indiana  this  year  or  next,  it 
is  important  that  the  small  city  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  and  business¬ 
men  make  immediate  use  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  while  there  still 
exists  today’s  unusual  advantage  of 
doing  so. 

Though  in  some  cases  with  varying 
degrees,  merchandise  shortages  exist, 
be  the  city  one  of  five  thousand  or  one 
of  five  million  population.  In  many 
small  cities  the  labor  shortage  is  more 
acute  than  in  larger  ones.  Above  all 
in  a  small  community  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  advertisers  are  so  close 
to  their  public  that  depending  upon 
what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said,  the 
advertising  can  have  a  powerful  force 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  paper 
and  the  businessman  or  it  can  be  of 
no  use  to  the  first,  a  detriment  to  the 
second  and  even  so  far  as  put  the 
latter  out  of  business. 

An  Advanta9* 

Companies  as  large  as  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  for  example,  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  today  they 
have  little  to  sell  to  use  advertising 
to  improve  their  public  relations,  to 
diminish  their  anonymity.  Converse¬ 
ly  the  small  city  shop  has  no  need 
to  use  advertising  to  make  itself  a 
personality — it  and  its  owner  and  em¬ 
ployes  are  known  and  referred  to  as 
individuals,  frequently  in  an  informal, 
first  name  fcishion,  but  that  in  no  way 
lessens  its  need  of  institutional  ads. 

On  a  person  to  person  basis  they 
have  an  even  greater  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  than  they  do  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  small  town  busi¬ 
nessman  has  a  head  start — his  custom¬ 
ers  know  him  personally.  But,  they 
can  condemn  as  well  as  respect  him 
personally,  and  while  a  customer  may 
disapprove  of  the  tactics  of  a  large 
corporation,  he  is  less  likely  to  stop 
buying  its  refrigerators  or  automobiles 
than  he  is  to  remove  his  business  from 
the  small  store  that  offends  him,  chief¬ 
ly  because  the  latter  has  a  known 
p>ersonality  on  whom  he  can  fix  the 
blame. 

Therefore,  faced  with  the  universal 
problem  of  little  merchandise  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  Mr.  Jones  of  Portsmouth,  who 
operates  a  small  shoe  store,  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  standing  of  his  shop  and 
himself  by  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
regular  newspaper  advertising  to  in¬ 
formational  institutional  copy  which 
is  helpful  both  to  his  customers  and 
to  the  war  effort. 

Heretofore  institutional  copy  was 
to  him  little  more  than  a  gift  to  the 
newspaper.  It  was  the  holiday  greet¬ 
ing  or  the  endorsement  of  Ae  high 
school  football  team,  and  he  contrib¬ 
uted  the  space  not  because  he  felt  it 
really  helped  his  business,  but  because 


Tom,  the  local  paper’s  advertising 
manager,  was  a  “good  guy”  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  customary  thing  to 
do,  just  like  contributing  to  the  Red 
Cross  every  year. 

The  large  company  doesn’t  consider 
its  institutional  ads  as  being  thrown 
away,  and  certainly  no  space  is  bought 
out  of  generosity  to  a  newspaper 
which  is  no  more  a  personality  to  the 
company  than  the  company  is  to  the 
public.  Surely  then  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  can  get  as  much  or  more  benefit 
from  properly  prepared  institutional 
ads. 

Questions  and  Answers 

With  regard  to  merchandise,  ads 
can  answer  the  oft  asked  questions: 
Why  can’t  I  get  thusandso?  What  is 
a  good  substitute  for  what  I  can’t 
get?  How  can  I  protect  and  prolong 
the  utility  of  what  I  have? 

The  independent  food  stores  can 
include  substitute  recipes  in  their  ads. 
The  smart  businessman  could  listen  a 
few  evenings  to  the  conversations  of 
his  wife  and  her  friends,  discover 
what  it  is  they  want  to  know  about 
voluntary  war  work  and  other  cur¬ 
rent  problems,  and  put  the  answers 
in  his  ads. 

Banks  and  insurance  agents  could 
adapt  the  country-wide  advertising 
done  by  their  large,  national  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  local  problems  of  in¬ 
flation  and  price  control. 

With  newspapers  taking  the  lead  in 
adapting  the  fashion  of  institutional 
advertising  to  small  towns  needs,  not 
next  year  but  this,  customers  will  say 
of  the  local  businessman  now  and 
after  the  war,  not,  behind  his  back, 
“Ed  advertised  all  that  stuff  for  sale 
and  then  when  you’d  get  into  his 
store,  you  couldn’t  find  the  size  or 
color  you  wanted.  Guess  I’ll  try  Tom 
Brown’s  next  time,”  but  to  his  face, 
“You  know  my  wife  kept  complaining 
about  not  being  able  to  get  soandso, 
and  it  nearly  drove  me  crazy  ’til  you 
gave  the  reasons  why  in  that  ad  of 
yours,  and  she  didn't  say  another 
word.  I  always  did  say  you  were  a 
smart  businessman.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HORTON  H.  HEATH,  who  has  been 

director  of  advertising  and  publicity 
for  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  Frank  E. 
Mullen,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  RCA 
position  by  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  man¬ 
ager  of  RCA’s  information  department 
and  formerly  radio  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Heath  was  also  on  the 
Times  at  one  time,  being  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff. 

Sherwood  C.  Chattield,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  personnel.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  former  position  by 
George  S.  McMillan,  former  ANA 
.secretary  (E&P,  Dec.  25,  p.  8) . 

H.  W.  “Tex”  Roden,  president, 
Harold  H.  Clapp,  Inc.;  chairman, 
board,  G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining 
Co.;  chairman.  Advertising  Plans 
Board,  the  American  Home  Products 
Corp;  and  member,  board  of  directors. 
War  Advertising  Council,  the  Associa¬ 


tion  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
Annual  Advertising  Awards,  has  found 
time  to  write  a  mystery  novel,  “You 
Only  Hang  Once,”  which  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  5,  by  William  Morrow  & 
Co.  He’s  still  finding  time,  for  he’s 
half  way  through  his  second  novel 
using  the  same  characters,  a  public  re¬ 
lations  man  and  a  private  detective,  as 
in  the  first. 

Neal  Nyland  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  Nash  Motors,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Nyland’s  appointment  follows  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  covering  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  H.  G.  Little,  formerly 
Nash  advertising  director,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  executive  staff,  from  which 
post  he  will  direct  the  corporation’s 
public  relations  and  postwar  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  program,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  on  added  responsibilities 
as  special  assistant  to  G.  W.  Mason, 
president  of  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp. 
Nyland  tomes  to  Nash  Motors  from 
the  Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler 
where  he  was  assistant  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 

Edwin  C.  Ricotta,  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Badger,  Browning  and 
Hersey,  Boston  and  New  York,  has 
joined  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.,  N€*w  York,  in  the  same  capacity. 

James  V.  Spadea  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc. 
Mr.  Spadea  was  formerly  publisher 
of  You  magazine. 

W.  Calvin  Patterson,  assistant  to  the 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations 
for  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
has  been  loaned  to  the  morale  services 
division  of  the  War  Department  to  act 
as  assistant  to  Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  H. 
Osborn,  director.  C.  W.  Huncerford, 
general  advertising  manager  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Bell  and  former  newspaperman, 
will  assume  Patterson’s  duties  as  act¬ 
ing  assistant  to  the  president,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  regular  duties. 

Guy  Cooke,  advertising  manager  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
retires  Jan.  1,  after  43  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Mr.  Cooke  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Financial  Advertisers 
Association  and  has  headed  that 
group's  finance  committee  for  16  years. 

James  E.  Weber,  for  the  past  five 
years  advertising  manager  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  is  joining  the  executive  staff 
of  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  Jan.  1. 

John  P.  Broderick,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Doremus  &  Co.,  will 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the 
banking  and  investment  division  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee  in  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  Drive. 

G.  Herbert  Marcy,  assistant'  to  the 
president,  A.  Craig  Smith,  advertising 
manager,  and  Lewis  H.  Young,  plant 
superintendent,  have  been  elected 
vice-presidents  of  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Co. 

Jo  Ranson,  previously  with  the 
NBC  press  department,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publicity  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  of  station  WNEW,  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  3. 

J.  J.  Pollack,  who  has  been  with 
the  J.  R.  Kupsick  Advertising  Agency 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  formed 
the  Cromwell  Advertising  Agency  to 
be  located  at  122  E.  42d  St.,  New  York. 

Charles  P.  Hammond  has  been 
named  director  of  the  advertising 
and  promotion  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

William  S.  Groom,  who  retired  last 
fall  after  15  years  as  general  manager 
and  operating  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Thompson-Koch  Co.,  is  joining 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Harold  A.  McCoy  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  vacated  through 


the  sudden  death  Dec.  9,  of  David  C. 
Evans,  for  many  years  production 
manager  of  the  general  advertising 
division  of  Walker  &  Downing. 

Edmund  W.  Beatty,  who  has  been 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  Whip¬ 
ple  &  Black  Advertising  Co.,  Detroit, 
will  leave  that  agency  Jan.  1,  to  enter 
the  publishing  business,  as  general 
production  manager  of  Louis  R. 
Shamie’s  publishing  interests. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


MARSCHALK  &  PRATT  CO.  is  run¬ 
ning  advertising  in  metropolitan 
New  York  newspapers  announcing 
the  availability  to  national  advertisers 
of  “an  opportunity  to  reach  25  million 
families  regularly  with  a  delivered 
sales  message  costing  1/10  of  a  cent 
per  home.”  The  first  advertisement  of 
450  lines  appeared  Dec.  28.  According 
to  Harry  C.  Marschalk,  senior  partner, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  “opportunity” 
can  only  be  divulged  to  genuinely 
interested  advertisers,  as  the  campaign 
idea  which  provides  the  remarkably 
low  cost  per  message  rate  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  agency’s  special  studies  in 
national  media.  “Widespread  interest 
in  the  plan  has  already  developed,” 
Mr.  Marschalk  reports.  “Subjects  for 
good  agency  advertising  are  hard  to 
find.  As  a  rule,  an  agency  must  fall 
back  on  references  to  what  it  has 
done  for  its  clients  or  what  its  ad¬ 
vertising  philosophy  happens  to  be. 
We  have  been  fortunate  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  discover  a  new  method  of 
using  an  existing  major  medium,  a 
method  which  can  be  of  immediate 
help  to  advertisers  whose  need  for 
reaching  their  national  market  is 
greatest  right  when  paper  shortages 
and  other  wartime  troubles  have  cur¬ 
tailed  their  operations.  This  seems  to 
us  to  provide  an  ideal  subject  for 
agency  advertising.”  The  plan  calls 
for  an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
$350,000  to  $600,000. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  account  for  Ward  Baking  Co- 
effective  Jan.  1.  The  agency  has  di¬ 
rected  a  large  portion  of  Ward  Bak¬ 
ing’s  advertising  for  several  years,  but 
the  new  appointment  adds  the  Chicago 
marketing  area,  and  places  the  entire 
business  with  Thompson, 

Personna  Blade  Co.’s  1944  campaign 
will  open  with  multiple  insertions  in 
166  newspapers,  and  in  Life,  the  New 
Yorker,  Fortune,  Time  and  Esquire. 
Additional  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  also  on  the  schedule  for  later  in 
the  season.  The  basic  theme  of  the 
opening  ads  will  be  “One  Man  Tells 
Another,”  featuring  outstanding  sell¬ 
ing  points  of  Personna  Precision 
Blades  with  very  brief  copy.  For  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  preceding  Valentine’s  Day 
a  portion  of  the  newspaper  space  will 
feature  Blade  Mail,  the  folding  self- 
mailer  correspondence  card  with  ten 
Personna  Blades  attached.  This  group 
of  ads  will  suggest  making  “Blade  Mail 
Valentines”  for  men  in  service  by 
writing  Valentine  sentiments  or  draw¬ 
ing  home-made  Valentine  designs  on 
the  correspondence  panels  of  Blade 
Mail.  Wesley  Associates  handles  the 
account. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  extend  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  advertising  series,  “Never 
Underestimate  The  Power  of  a 
Woman,”  effective  early  in  January. 
Daily  newspapiers  in  principal  cities 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  schedule  calls  for  weekly  inser¬ 
tions  of  space  two  columns  by  six 
inches,  on  business  or  financial  pages. 
Elements  will  include  the  Leonard 
Lionni  cartoons  that  have  achieved  a 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Onk  [)AY,  we  probably  shall  have 
such  unheard-of  delicacies  as  fresh 
figs  from  the  groves  of  Asia  Minor 
for  breakfast. 

In  the  meantime,  it’s  a  wise  U.  S. 
citizen  who  tempers  enthusiasm  with 
reality  concerning  iihen  to  expect  new 
and  exciting  post  -  war  commodities. 
For  food  processors  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  consumer  goods  are  today  sup¬ 
plying  both  soldier  and  civilian  at 
win-the-war  pace.  Directly  after  the 
war,  there  will  be  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  with  varying  degrees  of  change 
in  products  from  pre-war  days.  Then 


will  come  the  evolution  (not  revolu¬ 
tion)  so  many  anticipate. 

For  the  manufacturer  planning 
post-war  trade,  the  important  centers 
of  population,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
offer  the  surest  road  to  widespread  in¬ 
fluence  in  post-war  buying.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  markets  of  the  country.  And 
messages  in  one  newspaper  can  es¬ 
tablish  important  buying  preferences 
in  this  market. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  goes 
home  in  this  city  of  homes  —  is  read 


daily  by  approximately  4  out  of  5 
Philadelphia  families.  Its  circulation 
exceeds  600,000  —  is  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  circulation  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

It  is  the  leading  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper —  has  been  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  for  39  consecutive  years. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA— 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Buy  more  War  Stamps  from  your  newspaper  bay 
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Mxi^kt  Sid-Qai 

Employe  Insurance 

EMPLOYES  of  the  Hew  Bedford 

(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  and  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WNBH  received  a  Christmas  sur¬ 
prise  recently  when  Basil  Brewer 
announced  that  E.  Anthony  and  Sons. 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  newspapers  and 
owner  of  the  radio  station,  had  in¬ 
sured  all  full-time  employes  at  its 
own  expense  tmder  a  group  insurance 
plan.  Limited  participation  is  pro¬ 
vided  also  for  part-time  employes. 

The  protection,  issued  through  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  pro¬ 
vides  for  each  full-time  employe 
without  cost  to  himself  and  regardless 
of  length  of  service  $1,000  life  insur¬ 
ance,  $1,000  accidental  death  and  dis¬ 
memberment  insurance,  $10-a-week 
accident  and  sickness  benefit,  $5-a- 
day  hospitalization  benefit,  and  $150 
surgical  benefit. 

In  addition,  employes  earning  $30  a 
week  or  more  have  the  option  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  additional  insurance  on  a 
contributory  basis  for  increased  bene¬ 
fits.  The  cost  of  these  additional 
benefits  is  to  be  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  employe  and  the  employer. 

The  plan  also  includes  permission 
for  employes  to  obtain  benefits  for 
their  dependents  at  low  cost  paid  by 
the  employe. 

Photos  of  Home  Folks 

THE  Framingham  (Mass.)  News  re¬ 
cently  devoted  five  pages  of  a  six- 
page  special  section  to  the  mass  repro¬ 
duction  of  photos  of  local  citizens  who 
sent  their  Christmas  greetings  to  the 
men  in  service.  Copies  of  these  pages, 
almost  wholly  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  those  in  service,  were  mailed 
through  the  USO  and  Servicemen’s 
Council  to  the  more  than  2800  men 
and  women  serving  all  over  the  world 
from  the  locality.  The  sixth  page 
carried  a  complete  list  of  those  in 
service. 

“We  believe  this  issue  an  innovation 
in  journalism,”  Rali^  Dewey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  states. 

Blood  Donor  Idea 

MORE  THAN  600  persons  have  of¬ 
fered  their  blood  to  the  American 
Blood  Donor  service  through  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal’s  Life  Line.  It 
was  organized  to  enroll  a  huge  army 
of  volunteers  to  give  their  blood  in  the 
name  of  a  fighting  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine. 

The  Red  Cross  service  had  about 
4,000  donors  on  its  list  until  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  organized  its  Life  Line 
widi  H.  B.  Kerr,  columnist,  in  charge 
of  the  campaign.  Since  that  time  fac¬ 
tories,  stores,  shops,  public  offices — all 
have  indorsed  the  program  and  turned 
over  their  facilities  to  obtain  donors. 

When  prospective  donors  sign  up 
they  are  given  cards  which  are  turned  I 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made.  Some  4,500  persons  | 
were  contacted  by  the  Red  Cross  to  ' 
obtain  160  pints  a  day  for  a  12-day  | 
period  recently.  | 

“Medicine"  for  Soldiers 

MEIDICINE — but  not  sulfa — that  ctires  | 

the  “miseries”  in  their  very  souls, 
is  bringing  new  life  to  a  lot  of  boys 
who  have  been  over  there,  but  who 
are  now  “recovery  patients”  in  Fletch¬ 
er  General  hospital  in  Cambridge,  30 
miles  from  Zanesville,  Ohio.  The 
medicine,  administered  in  stiff  doses 
each  Thursday,  is  a  gift  of  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  News. 

The  first  ‘dose”  is  a  ride  from  the 


hospital  to  the  city  in  a  chartered 
bus,  provided  by  friends  of  the  News. 
The  second  “dose”  is  given  when  they 
arrive  at  the  News  office  where  each 
soldier  patient  is  provided  a  girl  com¬ 
panion — his  for  the  evening. 

Then  to  a  nearby  first-class  tea 
loom  go  the  soldiers  and  their  com¬ 
panions — about  75  strong  at  each 
party — and  upon  arrival,  they  find 
booths  reserved  for  the  entire  party. 
Then  comes  a  chicken  dinner — with 
all  the  trimmings. 

The  entire  party,  then  goes  to  the 
YWCA,  about  two  blocks  away,  and 
in  the  “Y”  recreation  room,  which  is 
appropriately  decorated  an  orchestra 
is  waiting  and  rarin’  to  go  for  two 
hours  of  dancing.  Cards  and  tables 
are  available  for  those  who  cannot 
dance. 

Elarl  J.  Jones,  owner  of  the  News 
conceived  the  idea  and  with  G.  L. 
Morrison,  the  publisher,  visited  Col. 
Taylor  Darby,  Fletcher  Hospital  com¬ 
manding  officer.  The  plan  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  hospital  recreation 
and  rehabilitation  staffs,  and  the  first 
event  was  arranged.  The  girls  are 
all  volunteers,  hand-picked  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  YWCA. 

Photo-Litho  Edition 

EIDITORS  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
have  prepared  for  the  first  daily  is¬ 
sue  on  Jan.  1  of  a  quarter-size  photo- 
lithographed  edition  for  service  men, 
believed  the  first  of  its  kind  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Managing  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  Notson  said  the  daily  paper  would 
be  condensed  into  eight  pages  and 
the  Sunday  edition  to  16  pages.  The 
paper  will  be  mailed  in  envelopes  to 
insure  fast  delivery  to  men  in  the 
armed  forces  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  special  edition  will  sell  for  the 
regiilar  subscription  price  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  $1.30  per  month. 

Paper  stock  used  will  be  slightly 
smoother  than  newsprint  and  the 
printing  process  will  be  handled  by 
the  Portland  Daily  Journal  of  Cotn- 
merce  lithograph  press. 

STOPPING  last  -  minute  Christmas 
shoppers  in  an  Ironwood,  Michigan 
department  store  during  the  recent 
rush  was  a  table  with  a  neatly  lettered 
sign,  “Suggestive  Gift  Items.” 
a 

LONG  tolerant  of  reportorial  whimsies 
in  daily  stories  anent  the  weather 
and  the  forecast.  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
copy  readers  and  head-writers  seemed 
to  have  ganged-up  on  the  reporter 
recently  with  the  instructive — and  in¬ 
formative — heading  to 

"SKIP  THE  ‘BLAH,’  READER: 
LimE  CHANGE  PREDICTED” 

Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

(jnatef  CieikiaiHl 
an4 

Z6  Mjacent  CcuHtieJ 

with  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

C(*v«laBd*t  Home  Mowtpapor 


IN  A  SPORTS  story  of  a  basketball 
game,  the  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  reported: 

“The  Cliffside  lad  also  played  a 
good  portion  of  the  second  half  and 
impressed  the  huge  crowd  with  his 
work  under  the  blankets.” 

We  should  think  they  would  be 
impressed! 

■ 

OUR  READERS  have  rather  grim 
humor  when  they  submit  this 
headline  from  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

FEEDING  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 
DIRECTLY  INTO  INTESTINES 
WORKS  WONDERS 

■ 

BECAUSE  of  general  space  curtail¬ 
ment,  the  copy  desk  crew  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  recently 
was  given  orders  to  throw  half-colmn 
cuts  into  every  story  that  provided 
an  “excuse”  for  such  illustration. 
The  idea  was  to  “dress  up”  pages 
with  small  news  space  that  might 
otherwise  have  no  art. 

The  order  was  taken  literally — and 


as  a  result,  readers  have  seen,  perhaps 
with  some  surprise,  half-column  cuts 
of  the  following,  among  others:  Han- 
nibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  a  cat,  San¬ 
ta  Claus,  a  kangaroo,  and  a  mon¬ 
goose. 

■ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  district  was 

lashed  by  one  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  winds  in  its  colorful  history  re¬ 
cently.  Arthur  W.  “Spike”  Kelley, 
editor  of  the  Oakland  office  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  sat  at  his 
desk  on  the  ground  floor  at  422 
Twenty- third  Street.  Outside  the 
street  was  littered  with  papers,  leaves 
and  other  refuse  of  the  storm. 

A  sudden  gust  blew  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  across  the  threshold. 
Kelley  started  to  kick  it  back  outside 
—changed  his  mind,  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  $1  bill. 

“This  must  be  my  lucky  day”  he 
exclaimed. 

Turning  to  a  racing  chart  he  placed 
the  $1  on  a  horse  named  “Brave 
Deed.”  The  nag  came  in,  paid  $18.50. 

It’s  an  ill  wind  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Obviously  it's  laughter 
we're  after  these  war- 
lorn  days  .  .  . 


keeps  a 
i  heap  of  readers  chuckling 
every  day  with  his  richly  hu¬ 
man  humor  in  SIDE  GLANCES! 
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AP  TO  FILE  REPLY  TO  GOVERNMENT 

ATTORNEYS  for  the  Associated  Press  will  file  with  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  New  York  on  Monday,  Jan.  3,  the  AP  reply  to  the  proposed  judgment 
and  finding  of  facts  which  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  Nov.  12  in  its  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  news  cooperative.  The  AP  had  30  days  in  which  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  court  any  substitute  findings  and  judgment  it  might  wish  the  court 
to  consider.  An  extension  was  granted  by  the  three-man  court  and  Jan.  3  is 
the  deadline. 


Wire  Chiefs  Pick 
Annual  10  Best 
Stories  of  Year 


ipower  crisis  includ-  the  opening  of  the  Home  Front  Pledge  signed  by  Robert  L.  McLean,  president 
fathers.  Campaign.  Supplement  carried  3,898  of  the  Bulletin  Company,  on  behalf 

1  battle  and  rise  of  inches  of  advertising.  of  himself,  his  brother  William  Mc- 

lace.  ■  Lean,  and  Richard  W.  Slocum,  the 

IS  collaborate  on  re-  Ex-EiHIdIoVOS  S0rvillCr  Bulletin’s  general  manager.  It  was 
ther  post-war  prob-  __  «  ^  addressed  “Dear  Joe”  or  “Dear  Mabel” 

U.  D.  VjrGt  War  DOndS  as  the  case  might  be,  and  told  how 
threaten  war  pro-  Philadelphia,  Dec.  27-Former  em-  management  is  of 

ployes  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  „  ^  ormer 

on  gains  and  New  'sulletin  now  in  the  military  service  emp  oyes  everywhere  m  the 

'OIll£T0SS  on  ciomostic  hjinH^ATTip  S0rv  C0« 

leceived  a  nandsome  Christmas  re-  The  letter  concluded  with  this  wish- 
,  membrance  from  their  erstwhile  em-  .  -c*  ^  *  au 

ces  murder  mystery.  I^e  form  of  War  Bonds- 

trial.  despatched  to  the  far  comers  of  the  Sf" 

ries  of  the  year,  as  world  by  airplane  mail,  special  deliv-  ®  vie  ory  or  w  ic  you  are 

-g.  making  special  sacrifices  will  soon  be 

^  here  ** 

-sses.  The  gift  was  bestowed  upon  evei-y  ^ 

able  Allied  confer-  Bulletin  man  or  woman  who  had  spent  nwnrrn  c«t>tti50  ixrim  trr-nvTTN 
Quebec,  Cairo  and  a  minimum  of  one  year  in  the  employ-  r'Ar'iIai  Or'Ulio  WAli  r  UND 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  daily.  'Those  A  pledge  by  the  New  Bedford 
;n  in  Atlantic.  ^ho  were  with  the  Bulletin  one  to  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  to  double  its 

ini;  Allied  conquest  three  years  got  a  $50  War  Bond;  those  original  donation  of  $5,000  to  the  corn- 
conquest  of  Tunis  employed  three  to  five  years  a  $100  munity’s  lagging  United  War  Fund 
n  of  Italy  and  Ital-  War  Bond,  and  those  in  employment  collection  if  other  donors  could  be 
at  time  of  enlistment  more  than  five  found  to  make  up  the  remainder,  sent 
tu  and  Kiska.  years  a  $150  War  Bond.  Approximate-  the  drive  there  over  the  top.  The 

tns  successes.  ly  250  service  men  and  women  thus  Standard-Times’  $10,000  gift  was  the 

an  successes.  were  generously  recognized.  third  largest  in  the  record  collection 

of  U.  S,  flyers.  With  each  gift  went  a  personal  letter  of  $300,000. 


WORCESTER,  Massac t?usetts 


Effective  Buying  Income 


—  a  Top  Mark>Bt 
for  Present  ancf 
Post-War  Sales 
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For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1943,  Sales  Management 
estimates  Worcester's  effective  buying  income  at  $1,408 
per  CAPITA  —  a  gain  of  19  per  cent  over  Worcester's 
own  high  figures  for  1942. 

Total  Buying  Power 

(Same  source,  same  period) 

WORCESTER  .  .  .  $274,603,000 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  582,719,000 

Population:  Worcester  City  Zone  235,125.  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones  440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette  gives 
blanket  coverage  of  this  solidly  prosperous  area  —  one 
of  the  great  MUST  Markets  of  New  England. 
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PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 


During  1943,  for  the  36th  consecutive  year, 
you  and  more  than  1,500  other  advertisers 
again  scheduled  more  Display  Advertising  in 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  than  you  placed  in 
any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper . . .  1,000,000 
more  lines  than  you  placed  in  the  other 
evening  paper  .  .  .  2,000,000  more  than 
you  placed  in  the  morning  paper  .  .  .  and 
2,500,000  more  than  you  placed  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  The  Times-Star  was  FIRST  in 
Retail,  FIRST  in  General,  FIRST  in  Auto¬ 


motive,  FIRST  in  Department  Store,  FIRST 
in  Total  Advertising,  as  well  as  FIRST  in 
Total  Display  Advertising.  It  is  our  constant 
aim  to  keep  the  Times-Star  increasingly  more 
interesting  to  the  reader  ami  consequently 
increasingly  more  profitable  to  the  a<lvertiser 
.  .  .  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  these  visible 
“fruits”  of  our  efforts.  We  thank  you  sin¬ 
cerely  for  your  part  in  making  the  Times- 
Star  Cincinnati's  BASIC  selling  medium. 


HCLBEBT  TAFT,  President  and  Editor-in-Chief 
AST:  M.  L.  Marsh.  <i0  E.  find,  N.  T.  (17).  CENTRAL:  F.  D.  Burns,  N.  Mich. 


Owners  and  Operatars  of  Radio  Station  WKBC 
a(o  <I).  IVEST;  J.  E.  Luti,  4S3  N.  Mich.,  Chirago  <Uh 
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D-F-S  Agency 
Gets  Under  Way 
On  January  1 

Key  Executives.  Accounts 
Listed  .  . .  219  Persons 
Make  Up  the  Personnel 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  gets  un¬ 
der  way  officially  on  Jan.  1  in  the 
same  offices  Uiat  were  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  BlackeU-Sample-Hummert  in 
the  LaSalle-Wacker  Building  at  221 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  at  247 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  and  in  the 
Taft  Building,  Hollywood,  California. 

The  personnel  of  the  agency  in¬ 
cludes  216  people  who  were  formeriy 
with  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Hollywood, 
and  H.  M.  Dancer,  president,  and  J. 
G.  Sample  and  C.  L.  Fitzgerald,  vice- 
presidents  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
me]%  are  the  partners  now  operating 
the  agency. 

Sample  oa  Defy 

Commander  Sample  is  in  the  South 
Pacific  but  will  return  to  active  par¬ 
ticipation  as  soon  as  ffie  war  is  over. 
In  the  meantime,  in  addition  to  the 
active  account-handling  by  Messrs. 
Dancer  and  Fitzgerald,  the  functions 
and  some  of  the  key  personnel  and 
men  who  are  handling  specific  ac- 
coimts,  according  to  the  agency,  are: 

Paul  Keenan,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  president,  becomes  treasurer. 

David  D.  Brown,  who  is  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Com¬ 
pany’s  Oxydol  product,  with  Robert 
F.  Hussey  and  James  S.  Lind  also  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  handling  the  Oxydol 
account 

Kenneth  F.  Beim,  in  charge  of  the 
handling  of  Dreft,  another  of  the  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Company’s  products. 

Thomas  L.  Greer,  account  executive 
on  the  General  Ii^s  accoimt,  han¬ 
dling  Gold  Medal  Kitchen-tested 
Flour  and  Kix. 

Joseph  Greeley,  account  executive 
on  the  General  Mills  account,  handling 
Cheerioats  and  Softasilk. 

A.  O.  Meyer,  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  and  who  has  been 
spending  substantial  time  on  both  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  General  Mills 
accotmts. 

Perseaael  and  Accaaots 

Also  Andrew  W.  Neall^,  accotmt 
executive  on  the  FalstaS  Brewing  Cor¬ 
poration  account;  Charles  L.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  who  is  in  charge  of  radio  han¬ 
dling  on  the  Falstaff  account;  J. 
James  Neale,  director  of  radio  time 
buying;  C.  A.  Wolcott,  director  of  re- 
soarch  and  media;  Paul  K.  Flavin, 
space  buyer  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  and  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  and  Trust  Company;  J.  L.  Snod¬ 
grass,  space  buyer  for  ^neral  Mills, 
Inc.  and  Falstaff. 

Radio  supervisors  who  handle  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  and  General  Mills  radio 
production  are:  Carl  Stanton,  Roy 
Winsor,  Philip  Bowman  and  George 
Stellman. 

A.  F.  H.  Armstrong,  Stuart  Rae  and 
Frank  Livingston,  are  art  directors 
with  individual  responsibilities  on  the 
various  accounts  and  the  staff  of  copy¬ 
writers  numbers  among  it:  James 
Tennyson,  Norman  Graham,  Hazel 
Gwynn  and  J.  C.  Bridgewater,  all  of 
whom  are  copy  chiefs  or  copy  group 
heads,  and  Bruce  Baker,  Eugene 
Power,  Ruth  Bond,  Catherine  Haynie, 
Glen  Shears,  Jane  Krause,  Dorothy 
Smith  and  Ruth  Moyle. 

In  the  New  York  office,  George  G. 
Tormey,  Robert  A.  McNeil  and  A.  W. 
Spence,  Jr.,  are  account  executives  on 
the  Sterling  Products  Company  ac¬ 
count  and  Messrs.  Bertram  H.  Carter, 
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Frank  A  Kearney  and  James  Duffy 
are  accoimt  executives  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Products  account  Erwin 
D.  Swann,  who  is  copy  chief,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Irwin,  art  director,  head  the 
creative  staff  of  writers  and  artists, 
including  Edward  McCormack,  John 
F.  LaFarge,  Alice  Coulter,  Edward  J. 
Bravo,  Richard  H.  Woolfolk  and  B. 
Dexter  Freeman. 

Joseph  L  Palistrant  is  in  charge  of 
merchandising  activities  in  the  New 
York  office. 

In  Hollywood,  James  West  is  man¬ 
ager  and  Miss  Anne  Parks  is  in  charge 
of  talent  in  that  office. 

The  radio  productions  that  have 
previously  emanated  from  New  York 
or  Chicago  under  Frank  and  Anne 
Hummert’s  direction  will  continue  as 
heretofore  through  Dancer-Fitzger¬ 
ald-Sample. 

Hill  Blackett,  former  member  of  the 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  organized  Hill  Black¬ 
ett  &  Co.,  with  offices  at  221  N.  La 
Salle  St,  Chicago.  Judging  from 
announcements  made  by  both  groiy>s, 
approximately  80%  of  the  old  agency’s 
total  annual  billings  will  go  to  the 
Sample  group,  with  Mr.  Blackett  and 
his  associates  getting  the  balance. 

Hie  Blackett  accounts  include  the 
Wander  Company,  A  K  Staley  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco 
Co.,  K  J.  Brach  &  Sons,  Joyce  Avia¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  and  Club  Aluminum  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co. 

Mr.  Blackett’s  associates  in  the  new 
agency  setup  will  be  Marvin  Harms, 
Robert  G.  Wilson  and  K.  T.  Sponsel, 
all  vice-presidents  of  B-S-H,  and 
Lloyd  C.  Nelson  and  J.  R.  Lieber, 
formerly  treasurer  and  secretary,  re¬ 
spectively.  Other  members  of  the 
Blackett  firm  will  be  George  F.  Drake, 
account  executive;  Vaughn  M.  Jones, 
production  department  manager;  Don 
Digman,  art  director;  Harry  Rahmel, 
te^nical  radio  supervisor;  and  Alan 
Wallace,  radio  production  depart¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Price  Bros.  Colls  in 
Mortgage  Debentures 

Montreal,  Quz.,  Dec.  8  —  ’The 
Montreal  Stock  Elxchange  has  received 
notification  from  Price  Brothers  and 
Company,  Limited,  that  it  will  redeem 
at  par  on  March  1, 1944,  all  of  its  out¬ 
standing  second  mortgage  4  per  cent 
Convertible  Debentures  due  March  1, 
1957.  Outstanding  debentures  on  Dec. 
31,  1942,  date  of  the  company’s  last 
balance  sheet,  totaled  ^,936300. 

The  notice  of  redemption  of  the 
debentures  stated  that  holders  will 
have  the  right  to  exercise  their  priv¬ 
ilege  to  convert  all  or  any  part  of  their 
debentures  into  one  common  share 
for  each  $30  par  value  of  debentiuvs. 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1943, 
The  Sun  had  the  largest  volume  of 
Industrial  advertising,  the  largest 
gain,  and  the  largest  percenuge 
gain,  of  any  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 
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Cohen  Named 
By  Gannett 
In  Newburgh 

Succeeds  Late  Fred  Keeie 
As  General  Manager  of 
News  and  Beacon  News 

Harry’  Cohen  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News  and  the  Beacon  News, 
succeeffing  the  late  Frederick  Keefe, 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gaimett  Newspapers,  announced 
this  week.  The  appointment  is  effec¬ 
tive  immediately. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  been  business  and 
advertising  manager  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  writing  high  school  notes  while 
a  student  at  Newburgh  Free  Academy 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1906. 
In  1907  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Newburgh  Journal  as  sports  editor. 
Former  Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell 
upon  assuming  an  interest  in  the 
Journal  made  Mr.  Cohen  city  editor 
and  finally  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Active  ia  Civic  Affairs 

In  1917,  when  the  Journal  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  News,  Mr.  Cohen  con¬ 
tinued  with  Gov.  Odell,  who  was  one 
of  the  receivers  of  the  Aetna  Ex¬ 
plosives  Company,  working  among  the 
17  plants  operated  by  that  company 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

In  August,  1919,  he  returned  to  the 
Newburgh  News,  then  published  by 
the  late  Frederick  W.  Wilson,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  capacity  of  advertising 
manager,  then  business  manager  at 
the  time  the  Gannett  Company  pur¬ 
chased  Wilson’s  interest  in  the  paper. 


He  has  been  prominent  throu^ut 
the  years  in  Newburgh  civic  lif. 
notably  in  bringing  to  Newburgh  out¬ 
standing  sport  stars  and  distingukhs)] 
personages.  He  is  currently 
tive  Chairman  of  the  Newburgh  USQ 
Council  and  officially  associated  with 
local  War  Bond  and  Salvage  Com. 
mittees  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  a  director  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Newburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  past 
of  Kerem  Lodge  of  Masons  and  a 
member  of  the  Elks.  He  is  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lions  Club  and  fonnar 
secretary  of  the  state  association.  Rt 
was  bom  in  Russia  in  1887  and  wu 
brought  to  this  coimtry  and  to  New¬ 
burgh  by  his  parents  when  he  was 
four  years  old. 

■ 

Thomason  Helps  Start 
Penicillin  Laboratory 

The  board  of  Northwestern  re¬ 
ports  that  the  university’s  medical 
school  has  established  a  penicillin  lab¬ 
oratory  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
S.  EL  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  and  alumnus  of  Northwertem. 
Mr.  Thomason  is  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Fannar, 
professor  of  chemistry,  seeking  tbe 
chemical  constituency  of  penicillin,  u 
a  key  toward  producing  it  synthet¬ 
ically. 

Funds  for  this  laboratory  were  made 
possible  by  a  group  of  alumni  and 
citizens,  who  responded  to  an  appeal 
by  Mr.  Thomason  last  summer.  Among 
the  large  gifts  were  those  from  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  foimder  and  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  the  Schenley  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  others.  The  Northwestern 
medical  school  has  named  the  peni¬ 
cillin  research  laboratory  in  honor  of 
the  publisher. 
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Ifff  in  cnpUa 
RETAIL  SALES 
among  multoOBiorn 


Peoria,  heart  of  rich  PEORIAREA,  is  first 
city  in  per  capita  retail  sales  of  all  cities 
between  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Oakland, 
California.  Welbbalanced  income  derived 
from  industry  and  agriculture.  PEORI¬ 
AREA  is  a  steady  market — a  good  ’’bright 
spot  market”  in  war  or  peace. 
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The  Journal-Transcript  reaches  the  re¬ 
sponsive,  wealthy,  spending  market  as  no 
other  mediunadoes.  Here’s  proof : 


iffi  lllinotM  city  In  por» 
rant  of  nativo  born 
wkitm  popmiallonf 

92.1%. 
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RATIO  OF  CIRCULATION  to  OCCUPIED  OWEaiNOS 

CHy  Zone  86.8% 

City  and  Retail  Zone  62.5% 
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The  Market  in  the  Midwest 
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IjIKE  many  an  old  city,  Philadelphia 
was  hard  hit  by  the  Depression. 

Whole  blocks  of  ancient,  empty  houses 
were  razed  by  aimers.  Property  valuations 
and  taxes  declined.  City  revenues  suffered 
severely,  as  did  city  services.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  was  slow  in  recognizing  realities, 
late  in  giving  up  luxuries  and  enforcing 
economies.  Even  when  business  became 
better,  atul  jieople  were  working  again. 
Philadelphia's  finances  failed  to  rally.  And 
the  city  was  shabby  and  doten  at  heel. 


tongue  to  bankers — even  had  a  surplus! 

From  the  very  start.  The  Inquirer  had 
insisted  that  the  wage  tax  must  he  only 
a  temporary  emergency  measure,  to  be 
repealed  as  early  as  possible.  By  the  end 
of  1 941 ,  the  solons  developed  occupational 
deafness,  showed  no  signs  of  giving  up  a 
Sure  Thing.  And  the  unprecedented 
surplus  caused- much  chop  licking! 


194z  surplus  was  a  whopping  SO,o(X),(XK), 
and  popular  demand  could  no  longer  be 
ignored.  On  December  tenth,  the  Council 
voted  17-0,  to  reduce  the  municipal  wage 
tax  from  to  1%. 

With  its  eight  months'  campaign,  'The 
Inquirer  put  back  into  Philadelphia's  1943 
pay  envelopes  some  $10,000,000. 

T'he  Inquirer  has  supported  and 
encouraged  every  effort  of  the  present 
administration  to  rehabilitate  the  city 
physically,  govern  honestly  and  efficiently. 
The 'Wage  Tax  reduction  campaign  was 
not  conducive  to  pleasant  relations,  made 
many  enemies  for  the  paper  in  City  Hall. 

But  in  all  mo<lesty,  we  think  we  can 
say  that  the  campaign  resulted  in  a  new 
measure  of  respect  for  the  paper  among 
rank  and  tile  Philadelphians . . .  And  public 
respect  is  also  one  measure  of  a  potent 
advertising  medium! 


JN  MARCH,  1942,  after  two  years  of 
surplus.  The  Inquirer  forced  through  the 
council  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  Wage  Tax 
by  one-third.  The  proposal  was  lost  ih 
short  order,  17  to  3.  Whereupon  The 
Iiuptirer  g(»t  on  its  horse. 

IiKjuirer  writers  such  as  Joseph  H. 
Miller.  John  M.  Cummings  and  Alexander 
Kendrick  took  out  their  scalpels,  analyzed 
the  tax  take,  proved  with  facts  and  figures 
that  a  33%  reduction  would  not  unbalance 
the  budget,  or  curtail  a  single  city  service. 
Cartoons  crackled,  editorials  thun¬ 
dered  almost  daily.  The  taxpayers 
added  a/igry  voices  to  the  chorus. 

The  incumbents  in  office  did  nothing. 

Then  word  leaked  out  that  the 


In  1939,  the  City  Council  took  a 
drastic  step  without  precedent,  signalized 
the  city's  need  by  voting  a  lax  of  li  on 
wages  and  salaries.  High  and  low,. white 
collar  and  no-collar,  Philadelphians  met 
this  new  priority  on  pay  envelopes  already 
slimmed  by  Federal  taxes.  There  was  some 
grumbling,  but  the  tax  was  paid — more 
than  $16,000,000  the  first  year. 

The  advent  of  the  war  prevented  some 
planned  improvements,  but  in  two  years 
the  city  had  rehabilitated  its  credit  and 
restored  many  of  its  services,  improved 
and  enlarged  personnel,  showed  a  clean 
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Retreat  West  of  Kiev, 


NaTIOSAL  AdVERTISISG  HEPRESE.\T.iTiyBS: 
Osborn,  Srolaro.  .Meeker  &  Co.,  Netv  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit.  St  Ixmis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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CAMS  to  Hold 
''Dispensary" 

At  Rochester 

N.  Y.-New  England  Group 
To  Study  "Ills"  at 
Meeting  Jon.  9-11 
By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  forthcoming  New  York  and 
New  England  regional  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  9,  10  and  11,  promises 
to  be  the  most  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  group’s  annual  gatherings. 

The  importance  of  the  meeting  is 
significant  in  the  fact  that  among 
those  who  will  attend  are  President 
Charles  T.  Hardin,  CAM  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch;  First  Vice-President 
Harry  G.  Binger,  CAM  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald;  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Lawrence  Amundson,  CAM 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader; 
Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  CAM  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  (Camden,  N.  J.)  Newspapers, 
as  well  as  several  directors  of  ^e  na¬ 
tional  association.  Advance  reserva¬ 
tions  indicate  a  record  attendance. 

To  Study  FrobUmt 

Chairman  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
CAM  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  in  discussing  the  program, 
stated,  “In  previous  years,  we  had 
considered  these  meetings  as  classi¬ 
fied  clinics  wherein  we  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover,  discuss  and  suggest  remedies 
for  existing  classified  problems.  This 
year,  we  will  conduct  a  classified 
‘dispensary’ — for  medication  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  known  maladies  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“For  example,  newsprint  conditions 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1944  are  not 
something  that  has  to  be  analyzed — 
we  know  the  problem  and  many 
newspapers,  which  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting,  have  met  and 
solved  it.  The  success  of  their  en¬ 
deavor  along  these  lines  will  be  the 
prescription  offered  attending  CAMs 
as  that  proverbial  ‘ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion.’  Facts,  figures  and  working 
plans  for  the  application  of  newsprint 
conservation,  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  introduced  and  proven  workable, 
will  be  presented. 

“Many  other  pertinent  classified 
problems,  bom  of  wartime  conditions 
and  which  we  have  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  will  be  the 
subjects  of  not  only  discussion  but  it 
is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrive 
at  definite  recommendations  which, 
through  dissemination  by  the  na¬ 
tional  association,  will  benefit  all 
newspapers.” 

CAM  Powderly  further  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  as  being  the 
creation  of  a  positive  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  by  classified  advertising  and 
CAMs,  which  if  adopted  by  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  ^e  nation  and 
through  the  Canadian  membership, 
would  add  materially  to  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

Detailed  Panels  Planned 

“Surveys  have  been  completed”  ex¬ 
plained  CAM  Powderly,  “on  such 
vital  matters  as  newsprint  economies 
through  typographical  changes  and 
makeup;  advertising  space  rationing; 
essential  advertising  space  priorities; 
the  application  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  established  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion;  departmental  operations  and 
personnel.  It  will  be  on  these  facts 
and  the  opinions  of  qualified  experts 


that  definite  recommendations  Mrill 
be  made  and  sponsorship  of  inception 
will  be  solicited.” 

The  meeting  will  be  unique  in  the 
feature  that  all  material  submitted  for 
consideration  of  the  group  will  be 
accompanied  by  minute  details  of 
operation.  Panel  conductors,  in  build¬ 
ing  their  particular  portions  of  the 
program,  have  been  requested  to  fol¬ 
low  an  identical  pattern  in  order  that 
the  final  sessions  will  develop  recom¬ 
mendations  for  further  utilization,  on 
a  national  basis,  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  portion  of  the  program  has  been 
devoted  to  post-war  planning.  The 
reconstruction  period  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  its  retiuTi  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  peacetime  enterprises,  will  be 
discussed  as  a  possibility  of  concerted 
effort,  by  the  newspapers,  paralleling 
successfully  proven  wartime  pro¬ 
grams.  Guest  speakers  from  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  and  real  estate  boards 
will  outline  post-war  plans  of  their 
respective  associations. 

Neal  Murphy,  business  manager  of 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  will  wel¬ 
come  delegates  to  Rochester  at  a 
business  session  luncheon  on  Jan.  10- 
Other  executives  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  will  also  be  guests  of  the  con¬ 
vening  CAMs. 

Although  sponsored  by  the  ANCAM, 
non-members  of  the  Association  will 
be  permitted  to  attend.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Seneca  Hotel, 
which  will  be  official  headquarters. 

Classified  Encyclopedia 

CHAIRMAN  BERT  REH.  of  the 

ANCAM  Elncyclopedia  Committee, 
has  announced  that  assignments  have 
been  made  and  production  of  a  text¬ 
book  of  classified  advertising  has  been 
started.  Although  the  creation  of  this 
volume  is  an  Association  activity,  it 
has  been  made  financially  possible  by 
contributions  from  member  news¬ 
papers. 

The  outline  of  the  publication  has 
been  approved  by  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  schools  of  journalism.  It  will  be 
created  as  a  textbook  for  schools  of 
joiumalism,  a  handbook  for  classified 
personnel  and  an  encyclopedia. 

New  Journal  Format 

WITH  the  publication  of  the  Winter 

1943  issue  of  the  Classified  Journal, 
a  new  format  will  be  introduced.  In 
its  new  form,  the  editorial  content 
will  be  directed,  principally,  to  the 
members  of  the  classified  advertising 
staffs. 

■ 

China  Not  Blamed 
For  Cairo  Leak 

Assurances  were  given  Dr.  Holling- 
ton  K.  Tong,  China’s  Vice-Minister  of 
Information,  that  no  one  blamed  any 
Chinese  official  for  the  news  leak  on 
the  Cairo  conference  story.  Dr.  Tong 
announced  Dec.  27,  after  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  release  Dec.  14  concerning 
the  leak  through  a  Reuters  Lisbon 
dispatch  indicated  Thomas  Chao,  Reu¬ 
ters’  Chungking  manager,  as  the  source 
of  the  information  about  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Dr.  Tong  expressed  contentment 
with  the  assurance  of  Elmer  Davis, 
head  of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
and  of  a  subordinate  of  Brendan 
Bracken,  British  Minister  of  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Chao,  since  he  was  not  accredited 
to  the  conference,  was  not  bound  to 
the  pledges  made  by  the  accredited 
correspondents  there,  and  OWI,  as 
Davis  said  in  his  message  to  Tong,  has 
no  control  over  dispatches  of  a  private 
news  agency  nor  powers  to  investigate 
Reuters’  actions  at  Lisbon. 


N.  E.  Dailies  Aided 
Neediest  Families 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Dec.  30 — A  suc¬ 
cessful  Neediest  Families  Fimd  appeal 
was  conducted  by  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  this  month, 
for  the  23d  consecutive  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  Asked  to  contribute  $2,500  for  20 
needy  families  recommended  by  the 
Standard-Times  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  Bedford  Family  Welfare  So¬ 
ciety,  the  newspaper’s  readers  re¬ 
sponded  by  contributing  $2,840  by 
Christmas. 

All  20  case  stories,  withholding  ac¬ 
tual  names,  were  published  Dec.  5. 
Single  cases  were  featured  daily 
thereafter,  together  with  contributions 
received.  The  response  ranged  from 
25  cents  to  $250  a  donor,  and  repre- 
.sented  the  entire  Standard-Times 
territorj'  as  well  as  New  Bedford 
itself. 

The  appeal  is  made  always  to  provide 
aid  over  a  period  of  months,  supple¬ 
menting  the  insufficient  income  the 
families  receive  from  other  sources. 
A  review  of  the  status  of  families 
aided  the  previous  year  is  published 
each  Fall. 

The  Neediest  Families  Fund  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  went  “over 
the  top”  the  day  before  Christmas  by 
the  largest  margin  in  its  history.  A 


total  of  $1,248  was  contributed  to  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  Neediest 
Fund.  The  goal  originally  was  set  at 
$500,  then  raised  to  $600,  when  a  check 
for  $100  was  sent  to  the  parent^  of  a 
Midshipman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy,  who  lost  his  life 
fighting  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  the  business  section  Dec.  U. 
Dr.  Herbert  T.  Kalum,  president  of  the 
Technicolor  Motion  Picture  Corpera- 
tion  of  Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Centerville  on  Cape  Cod,  gave 
$500  to  the  Fund. 

■ 

Time,  Inc.  Buys 
Into  Radio  Chain 

Time.  Inc.,  owned  by  Henry  R.  Luce, 
publisher  of  Ti*ue,  Life,  and  Fortune 
magazines,  has  purchased  a  12V^% 
interest  in  the  Blue  Network,  it  was 
annoimced  this  week  simultaneously 
by  Edward  J.  Noble,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  radio  chain,  and  Roy  E. 
Larsen,  president  of  Time,  Inc. 

Mr.  Noble’s  announcement  disclosed 
also  that  an  equal  share  was  acquired 
by  Chester  J.  LaRoche,  chairman  of 
the  War  Advertising  Council,  and 
that  smaller  interests  were  sold  to 
Mark  Woods,  president,  and  Edgar 
Kobak,  vice-president  of  the  Blue 
Network. 


we  just 
can^t  help  it 

if  others 
pick  up  what 
we  have  to  omit 
in  order  to  protect 
our  readers. 

statistics  don’t 
mean  anything 
these  days. 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


J 


for  JANUARY  1 


Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information? 


It’s  not  only  the  news  of  battlefronts  and  polit¬ 
ical  struggles,  of  foreign  events  and  national 
affairs  that  people  want  every  day.  It’s  the  news 
of  happenings  close  at  home,  too.  It’s  the  news  of 
what’s  going  on  in  the  town  they  live  in,  among 
the  people  they  know. 

It’s  the  news  of  the  local  boys  in  service,  Mrs. 
Foster’s  second  marriage,  the  Jones’s  first  baby, 
the  fight  at  the  common  council  meeting,  the 
high  school  team’s  victory,  the  accident  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue,  the  robbery  on  Main  Street,  the  new 
minister  at  the  Methodist  church,  the  new  ship¬ 
ment  of  potatoes  at  the  grocery  store,  the  new 
hats  at  the  Bon  Ton. 


And  it’s  the  news  about  the  new  dimout  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  new  city  tax  rate,  the  new  price 
ceilings,  the  new  salvage  campaign,  the  new  city 
ordinance  on  bicycling  after  dark.  It’s  how  many 
points  the  butcher  must  have  today  for  pork 
chops,  where  and  when  to  get  the  new  ration 
books,  and  how  to  file  the  new  income  tax  report. 


Where  do  people  get  moit  of  their  information 
and  most  of  their  wartime  guidance?  And  isn’t  that 
mturally  the  best  place  to  inform  people  of  your 
products  and  services,  your  ^ ^ 
wartime  activities  and 
your  postwar  plans? 


Tkit  advcrtisMicnt,  prepared  bp  tba  Bareaa  of  AdTartitiif,  A.N.P.A.,  U  pnbliaked  by  Gannett  Nawtpaperi  in  tba  interest  of  all  newspapers 
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Correspondent 
Thanks  Marines 
For  Saving  Life 

Washington,  Dec.  30  —  Rembert 
James,  Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  wounded  Nov.  7  at  Bougain¬ 
ville,  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  Marine 
Corps  headquar¬ 
ters  here  saying 
"civilian  corre¬ 
spondents  often 
have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank 
the  Marine 
Corps  person¬ 
nel,  but  few  of 
them,  I  believe, 
with  more  rea¬ 
son  than  I.’’ 

James  wrote 
that  a  Japanese 
bomb  which  destroyed  press  head¬ 
quarters  and  killed  Keith  Palmer,  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  had  wounded 
him  in  the  feet  and  legs  and  also  in¬ 
jured  Captain  Patrick  O’Sheel.  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer;  Technical  Ser¬ 
geant  Ted  Link,  combat  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  Private  Paul  EUlsworth,  com¬ 
bat  artist. 

During  the  next  36  hours,  much  of 
the  time  under  fire,  James  wrote, 
Captain  O’Sheel  and  his  men  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  injured  corre¬ 
spondent  evacuated,  recovered  what 
was  left  of  his  gear,  moved  press  head¬ 
quarters,  dug  foxholes,  and  set  up 
another  tent. 

Thanks  Combat  Writer 

In  a  classic  of  understatement, 
James  commented,  “I  felt  rather 
obliged  to  Sergeant  Charles  McKenna, 
combat  correspondent,  for  shooting  a 
Japanese  sniper  who  was  plugging 
away  at  Palmer  and  me  and  a  group 
of  Marines.” 

“We  were  watching  a  landing  party 
going  ashore  at  Torokina  Island  when 
the  sniper  commenced  shooting,” 
James  explained.  “Several  Marines 
began  shooting  at  the  sniper,  hidden 
in  a  tree  behind  us,  but  he  kept  firing 
until  McKenna  crept  back,  shot  part 
of  a  clip.  Then  the  sniper  fell  out  of 
the  tree.  It  seems  to  me  the  Marine 
Corps  can  feel  very  proud  of  these 
men.” 

Captain  O’Sheel,  reporting  to  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Robert  L.  Denig,  di¬ 
rector  of  Marine  public  relations,  on 
the  work  of  combat  correspondents 
during  the  landings  said  they  “kept 
drifting  in  and  out  from  the  fronts — 
unshaven,  mud-caked,  weary — ^bring¬ 
ing  water-soaked  copy,  begging  a 
typewriter,  food,  and  a  place  to  work. 
Spirits  all  are  high  and  the  civilian 
correspondents  are  amazed  at  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  our  men.  Stories,  film  and 
movie  material  are  being  dispatched 
as  fast  as  possible.” 

Lieutenant  John  Popham,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Times,  reported  that 
Marine  public  relations  men  on  Tara¬ 
wa  set  up  a  rendezvous  area  for  the 
collection  of  civilian  writers’  copy 
during  the  fighting  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  put  the  copy  on  the  first 
available  outgoing  planes  or  ships, 
drawing  up  a  schedule  of  such  de¬ 
partures  that  would  give  the  corre¬ 
spondents  a  deadline  against  whidi  to 
write. 

Within  72  hours  after  the  principal 
battle  had  subsided  every  piece  of 
news  copy  and  every  photograph  of 
timely  value,  both  civilian  and  Ma¬ 
rine,  was  off  the  island.  Tlie  first 
batch  of  copy  was  on  its  way  two 
hours  after  the  island  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  officially  as  secured. 


Here's  a  Story 
For  'Bob'  Ripley 

HEAOqUARTERS,  PANAMA  CaNAL  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  Dec.  16 — (Delayed) — It  took 
Cpl.  Siegel  B.  Hardy,  former  news¬ 
paper  editor  newly-assigned  to  a  har¬ 
bor  defense  unit  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Command  here,  25  years  to  get  into 
the  Army,  and  he  had  to  be  chairman 
of  his  own  draft  board  to  do  it. 

In  order  to  certify  his  own  con¬ 
scription,  the  Selective  Service  head 
of  Eldorado,  Ill.,  had  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  he  was  45 — over  age — and  the 
father  of  three  daughters.  He  had  a 
couple  of  other  obstacles  to  clear.  He] 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  thej 
Eldorado  Daily  News,  so  he  sold  it  toj 
an  employe.  An  operation  was  re-i 
quired  before  he  could  pass  his  phy¬ 
sical.  He  paid  for  that  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Fellow-members  of  the  draft  board 
insisted  that  he  was  indi^iensable.  As 
a  country  editor,  he  knew  everybody 
in  town.  It  was  because  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  well-fitted  for  the  job  that 
they  elected  him  chairman. 

However,  when  the  reserves  of 
single  men  in  his  district  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  men  with  dependents 
were  taken  into  the  service,  Hardy 
refused  to  exempt  himself. 

In  doing  so  the  editor  settled  an 
old  score  with  the  Army.  He  had 
never  quite  forgiven  Uncle  Sam  for 
turning  him  down  when  he  tried  to 
enlist  in  1917.  He  could  not  pass  the 
physical  then. 

His  wife  died  when  his  daughters, 
Helen,  23;  Virginia,  21,  and  Ruth,  18, 
were  little  girls.  Hardy  brought  them 
up  by  himself,  sent  them  through 
school.  Now  they  are  all  employed  in 
Washington,  Helen  with  the  FBI,  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Ruth  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Hardy,  who  facilitated  his  induction 
in  September.  1942.  recently  arrived 
in  Panama.  He  was  previously  in  a 
harbor  defense  unit  of  the  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  Command  in  San  Francisco. 

■ 

PICK  BEST  FILM 


AGENCIES  AFFILIATE 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  and  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson  agency  will  become  affiliated 
Jan.  1.  Principal  accounts  of  the 
latter  agency’s  New  York  office  will 
be  handled  by  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  whose  staff  will  be  augmented 
by  officers  and  other  persoimel  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson.  Among  this 
agency’s  principals  included  in  the 
affiliation  are  President,  Joe  M.  Daw¬ 
son.  and  Vice-President,  Manfred 
Darmstadter.  The  former  becomes 
executive  committee  chairmen  for 


Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  associate  copy  director.  ) 
The  accounts  which  will  be  handled 
by  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  beginning 
Jan.  1,  arc  Continental  Oil  Co.,  and 
the  Super  Pyro  anti-freeze  division 
of  U.S.  Industrial  Chemicals,  Inc. 

ASNE  TO  MKT  IN  WASH. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  will  meet  April  21  and  22  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
contrary  to  a  report  in  Editor  &  Poi. 
LiSHER,  Dec.  25,  page  12,  that  the 
Society  would  meet  in  New  York. 


New  York  Film  Critics  voted  the 
Warner  Brothers  screen  version  of 
Lillian  Heilman’s  stage  play,  “Watch 
on  the  Rhine,”  the  best  motion  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  year  at  a  meeting  Dec.  27. 
The  male  performance  chosen  best 
for  the  year  was  Paul  Lukas’  in  the 
same  picture,  and  best  female  per¬ 
formance,  Ida  Lupino’s  in  “The  Hard 
Way.”  George  Stevens  was  titled  best 
director  for  his  direction  of  “The  More 
the  Merrier.”  The  critics  voted  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  to  the  United  States  Army 
Signal  Corps  for  its  “Why  We  Fight” 
series  and  “Report  From  the  Aleu¬ 
tians.” 

■ 

LAMBERT  JOINS  HUBER 

Eugene  V.  Lambert  has  joined  J.  M. 
Huber,  Inc.,  and  will  act  as  publish¬ 
ers’  advisor  for  the  company.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  was  connected  for  many  years 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  and  previously 
was  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  New  York  Herald  and  the 
Evening  Telegram.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 


FREEZE  CIRCULATION  ! 

The  two  Charleston,  S.  C.,  news¬ 
papers,  the  Evening  Post  and  the 
News  and  Courier,  have  announced 
that  the  circulation  is  frozen.  Neither 
paper  is  adding  subscribers.  ’The 
“freeze”  will  be  in  effect  as  long  as  the 
newsprint  shortage  continues,  the 
papers  said.  i 


if  Yon  lived  in  Portland,  you'd  read 


The  world  picture  changes 
by  the  hour  and  when 
The  Journal  goes  to  press 
in  mid-afternoon.  New 
York  it  sitting  down  to 
dinner  and  London  has 
gone  to  bed.  By  taking 
full  advantage  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  time.  The 
Journal  publishes  the  lat¬ 
est  newt  the  some  day  it 
happens.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  reason  why  The 
Journal  is  today,  os  it  has 
been  for  years,  the  pre¬ 
ferred  newspaper  in  the 
Portland  area,  enjoying 
the  largest  circulation  in 
its  history. 


#  WHETHER  you  are  an  employee  or  an 
employer,  whether  you  punch  a  time  clock  or 
preside  at  board  meetings,  if  Portland  were 
your  home  The  Journal  would  be  your  paper. 

There  are  no  commuting  trains  in  Portland; 
no  subway  rush.  Yet,  in  this  wide-awake  city 
where  business  and  industry  are  going  full 
speed  ahead,  everyone  is  up  to  his  neck  in 
work.  Because  of  Portland’s  unique  geogra¬ 
phy,  its  business  and  industries  are  located  so 
that  Portlanders  either  walk  from  their  jobs, 
drive,  or  hop  a  trolley  for  a  short  ride  home. 
There  they  sit  back,  relax  and  review  world 
happenings  in  their  favorite  newspaper.  The 
journal.  They  find  it  waiting  for  them  on 
their  door  step  each  evening.  (81%  of  The 
Journal’s  city  circulation  is  home  delivered.) 
As  Portland’s  only  afternoon  newspaper.  The 
Journal  offers  readers  a  thorough  coverage 
of  world,  national  and  local  news,  plus  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  local  and  national  interest. 
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COURTfSV  OOUClAS  Ai»CaA>T 


By  Appointment  to  His  Excellency 
Johnny  Sk3rtiooper,  U.  S.  A. 


“Gerouiino,  look  out  below”  .  .  .  and  Johnny  Skytrooper  hits 
his  chute  to  spearhead  Allied  attacks  on  every  front.  As  one  of  the 
largest  chute  producing  organizations  in  America,  the  men  and 
women  of  Standard  Parachute  Corporation  proudly  and  diligently 
back  the  paratroop  attack  with  a  prodigious  output  of  “parachutes 
with  a  pedigree.” 


Soil  and  for  the 
duration  manufacturing  by 
appointment  to  His  Excellency 
Johnny  Skytroof)er,  ST  AN  PAR 
in  the  peace  to  be  icon  tcill  be 
manufacturing  personal  items 
by  appointment  to  Their  Ex¬ 
cellencies  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Free 
Citizens  of  the  World. 

To  hasten  that  day 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


24— P  HOTOGRAPHY 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


PcDi  American's 
Picture  File 
Aids  Coverage 

Has  60.000  Shots  Covering 
The  World.  Staff  of 
30  Photographers 
By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  Pan  American  Airways  System 

now  has  a  file  of  60,000  photographs 
of  personalities  and  scenes  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  morgue  has 
been  in  process  of  building  for  ^e 
past  15  years,  and  according  to  in¬ 
formation  given  us,  it  contains  the 
best  live  photographs  of  Latin - 
America. 

These  photographs  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodicals,  free  of  charge.  In 
addition  to  the  photos  already  filed 
there  is  a  steady  stream  of  pictiues 
being  made  to  increase  the  collection. 
William  Van  Deusen,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  company,  stated 
that  his  organization  realizes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  newspapers  and 
other  publications  with  a  thorough 
pictorial  coverage  of  coimtries  south 
of  the  border. 

At  present  the  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  employs  a  staff  of  30  photog¬ 
raphers,  most  of  them  ex-newspaper 
cameramen.  Complete  photographic 
plants  are  established  at  all  major 
airports. 

In  the  files  are  many  features  of 
life  in  South  America  that  would  be 
of  interest  to  various  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  and  to  picture 
publications. 

Many  thousands  of  prints  are  serv¬ 
iced  to  the  press  and  the  military 
authorities.  In  fact,  the  armed  forces 
have  already  drawn  12,000  photos 
from  the  collection.  In  addition  to 
the  pictures  made  by  the  staff  pho¬ 
tographers,  photos  are  presented  to 
the  company  by  passengers  who  made 
them. 

The  main  office  in  New  York  houses 
a  photograph  laboratory  which  is  now 
being  enlarged.  The  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  is  Robert  Roberts,  former  war 
photographer  of  the  AF. 

A  Flash-Bulb  Problem 

FOR  a  long  time  there  has  been  little 

said  about  exploding  flash-bulbs  be¬ 
cause  this  trouble  has  become  almost 
extinct  in  these  parts.  However,  last 
week,  we  learned  that  bulbs  are  caus¬ 
ing  trouble  down  Panama  way. 

When  Sonny  Gtottlieb,  INP  photog¬ 
rapher,  returned  recently  from  an  as¬ 
signment  to  Panama,  he  told  of  an 
incident  which  caused  him  consider¬ 
able  embarrassment.  His  first  story 
was  the  coverage  of  an  Elducational 
Conference  in  Panama  City.  Presi- 
dente  de  la  Guardia,  of  Panama,  pre¬ 
sided  and  when  His  Excellency  arose 
to  address  the  assembly.  Sonny, 
dressed  as  a  war  correspondent,  moved 
up  quietly  to  make  a  picture. 

The  Presidente  became  aware  of 
Sonny’s  intentions,  turned  his  face  to 
the  camera  so  that  a  good  shot  could 
be  made,  then,  bang,  the  small  flash¬ 
bulb  exploded.  Sonny  said  he  was 
frozen  stiff  for  a  second  but  quickly 
recovered  and  reloaded  for  another 
shot  By  then,  the  secret  police  had 
a  word  to  say.  It  was  NO.  Sonny 
looked  for  the  Presidente’s  approval 
but  that  auguBt  gentleman  was  in  no 
mood  for  another  explosion.  In  fact 
Sonny  tells  us  that  he  thought  the 
Presidente  almost  believed  he  was 
shot. 

After  the  affair,  he  visited  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  and  explained  what  hap¬ 
pened.  and  all  was  forgiven.  But, 


Sonny  informs  us  that  exploding 
bulbs  are  quite  commoplace  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  He  inquired  from  news  camera¬ 
men  there  if  the  climate  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  explosions  and 
was  informed  that  when  the  lamps 
are  handled  by  moist  hands,  bulbs 
often  explode.  On  behalf  of  the 
photographers  down  there.  Sonny  ap¬ 
peals  to  manufacturers  to  look  into 
the  situation.  Sonny  is  now  on  his 
way  to  cover  a  war  assignment. 

Washington  Gallants 

IN  Washington.  D.  C.,  the  news  cam¬ 
eramen  are  becoming  more  gallant. 
Not  that  they  were  ever  ungallant  but 
there  are  some  very  attractive  ladies 
operating  as  staff  photographers  for 
INP.  These  young  ladies  have  been 
fully  accepted  into  the  fraternity  of 
newsphotographers  and  that’s  a  real 
compliments. 

The  young  ladies  are  Roberta  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Madeleine  Osborne.  Miss 
Osborne  has  already  been  elected  to 
full  membership  in  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Association,  and 
we  are  informed  that  her  partner.  Miss 
Barrett,  is  also  expected  to  be  given 
the  same  honors. 

In  the  association’s  house  orgam. 
Press,  a  cartoon  entitled  “Ladies 
First,”  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
boys.  It  shows  the  two  girls  in  line 
waiting  to  take  a  picture  and  the 
cameramen,  standing  by  with  raised 
hats,  exclaim,  “You  firs^  dears.”  Who 
said  news  photographers  are  imchival- 
rous? 

Cope  Commended 

WE  are  told  that  Pvt.  Garrett  Cope, 

formerly  photographer  for  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  India-Burma  sector,  with 
the  Air  Forces,  designed  the  Xmas 
card  sent  out  by  the  personnel  of  that 
branch. 

The  drawing  pictured  a  fighting 
plane  on  the  ground  imder  palm 
trees  while  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  is 
shown  in  the  East.  His  creative  work 
earned  for  him  a  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Stone, 
chief  of  the  air  staff  on  behalf  of  Maj. 
Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  Amer¬ 
ican  Commander  of  the  Air  Forces  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

“Carl  Thusgaord"  Launched 

THE  Liberty  ship,  “Carl  Thusgaard,” 

was  launched  last  week  at  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Fairfield  Shipyards,  Baltimore, 
Md.  'Hie  10,500-ton  vessel  was  chris¬ 
tened  by  Mrs.  Thusgaard,  wife  of  the 
Acme  Newspictures  cameraman  who 
was  killed  in  the  South  Pacific.  Anne, 
age  10,  Thusgaard’s  daughter  attended 
the  ceremonies. 

Bob  Dorman,  Acme's  manager,  was 
unable  to  attend  the  launching  but 
sent  Mike  Ackerman  in  his  place. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  large 
ship  was  named  in  honor  of  a  news 
photographer  and  we  wish  the  Carl 
Thusgaard,  Bon  Voyage. 

Anthony  &  Scovill  Again 

THE  photographic  profession  will  be 

pleased  to  learn  the  old  and  famous 
concern  of  Anthony  &  Scovill,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  photographic  materials, 
will  again  have  its  name  restored  to 
its  former  status.  Just  before  the 
German  interests  took  over  this  Amer¬ 
ican  institution  the  name  was  com¬ 
bined  into  Ansco  Co.  Later  the  Ger¬ 
mans  added  Agfa  to  Ansco. 

We  have  suggested  many  times  ever 
since  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
took  over  this  firm  that  it  be  de-Ger- 
manized.  Last  week,  George  Burpee, 
president,  of  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Co.,  parent  concern,  and  G.  Harrison 
Echols,  Ansco’s  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
organization. 


Correspondents 
Organize  Assn. 

In  Honolulu 

Pacific  War  Writers, 

Photogs  Hope  For 
Better  Navy  Relations 

Peakl  Harbor,  Dec.  15 — (Delayed) — 
The  Pacific  War  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation.  organized  for  the  piupose 
of  “encouraging  cooperation  between 
correspondents  and  public  relations 
officers,”  conferred  today  with  naval 
PRO  officers. 

Twenty  -  two  correspondents,  48 
hours  before,  attended  the  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting  of  the  association 
which  had  been  “booted  about”  in 
idea  form  by  those  covering  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  Gilberts  opera¬ 
tion.  Once  the  correspondents  re¬ 
turned  to  CINCPAC  from  the  Gil¬ 
berts,  the  association  was  formed 
quickly. 

Trumbull  U  Chairman 

An  administrative  committee, 
chosen  by  vote  of  the  membership 
and  consisting  of  one  representative 
each  of  the  press  associations,  radio 
broadcasters,  photographers  (still  and 
motion  pictures)  and  special  corre¬ 
spondents  (individual  newspapers  and 
magazines)  consists  of: 

Robert  TrtunbuU,  New  York  Times, 
as  chairman;  Richard  Haller,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  bureau  chief, 
vice-chairman;  Murray  Befeler,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photographic  pool  chief, 
.secretary-treasurer,  and  Webley  Ed¬ 
wards,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Captain  P.  V.  Mercer,  USN,  assist¬ 
ant  (^ief  of  staff;  Commander  Waldo 
Drake,  head  of  the  PRO;  Lieut.-Com- 
mander  Murray  Ward,  fleet  chief 
censor;  along  with  other  PRO  officers 
were  invited  by  the  association  to  at¬ 
tend  today’s  meeting. 

Trumbull,  as  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee,  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  correspondents  and 
emphasized  that  the  association  was 
not  formed  with  the  idea  of  “imder- 
mining,”  but  rather  as  the  by-laws 
stressed  it  was  to  encovurage  coopera¬ 
tion  and  .  .  .  “to  ease  individual  and 
mutual  problems.” 

During  the  hour-and-a-half  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Navy  officers,  several 
topics  were  brought  forward,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following  greater  and  speed¬ 
ier  facilities  for  the.  transmission  of 
news  from  the  Central  Pacific  field 
back  to  CINCPAC;  speedier  censor¬ 
ship  of  material  at  CINCPAC;  the 
possibility  of  correspondents  being 
more  fully  informed  on  pending  oper¬ 
ations  (compatible  with  security) ; 
more  “spokesman”  material;  a 
strengthening  of  the  phraseology  in 
letters  given  correspondents  going  on 
an  operation  and  addressed  to  the 
commanding  officer  to  ease  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  transmission  of  news. 

To  List  Su9gestioRS 

When  it  was  found  that  there  was 
too  much  ground  to  be  covered  at  to¬ 
day's  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
administrative  committee  would  list 
the  association’s  objections  and  sug¬ 
gestions  and  forward  them  to  Captain 
Mercer. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Admiral 
Nimitz  on  Dec.  16,  the  administrative 
committee  enclosed  the  original  script 
of  the  association’s  by-laws  with  the 
signatures  of  the  charter  members. 
The  letter  said: 

“In  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  greater 
service  in  dissemination  of  permissible 
news  from  the  area  under  your  com¬ 
mand,  beyond  the  mere  gathering  and 
writing  of  it,  the  War  Correspondents 


accredited  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  have 
formed  an  organization  which  th^  ^ 
believe  can  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  file  I 
press  and  to  your  Public  Relafiona 
office.  This  organization  .  .  .  will  be 
a  continuing  body  similar  to  cone- 
spondents’  associations  now  active  in 
London  and  at  other  war  area  head¬ 
quarters.  j| 

“.  .  .  Our  purpose  in  organizing  . . , 
is  entirely  constructive.  In  many 
instances  the  problems  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  are  also  the  problems  of 
your  Public  Relations  office,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Association  will  afford 
an  avenue  of  cooperation  between  the  ^ 
public  relations  office  and  the  corre-  j 
spondents  as  a  group  in  the  solution 
of  such  problems  as  they  arise. 

“The  Association’s  administrative  ' 
committee  wishes  to  take  this  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  express  to  you  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  War  Correspondents 
Association  for  the  sincere  and  very 
valuable  efforts  of  your  Public  Rela-’ 
tions  Office  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  press  when  compatible  with  se¬ 
curity.  The  Association’s  facilities 
are  offered  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  efforts.” 

In  amplification  of  the  association’s 
by-laws  relative  to  its  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  cooperation  between  corre¬ 
spondents  and  public  relations  officers, 
the  following  is  mentioned: 

“To  save  time  by  collective  rather  , 
than  individual  presentation  (of  prob- ' 
lems)  when  appropriate;  to  study  all  i 
pertinent  problems,  and  to  endeavor  ' 
to  remedy  such  problems  by  associat¬ 
ed  efforts;  to  endeavor  to  simplify  and 
expedite  processes  of  preparation, 
handling  and  transmission  of  press  ' 
and  radio  material,  including  still  and 
motion  pictures;  and  to  present, 
through  an  administrative  committee, 
the  association’s  recommendations  and 
requests  to  the  proper  authorities.” 

Membership  in  the  organization  is  ) 
open  to  war  correspondents  upon  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  Pacific  area  and  upon 
application  to  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee.  Honorary  membership,  with-  ' 
out  vote  but  with  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  floor,  is  open  to  corre¬ 
spondents  of  service  publications  who 
hold  proper  credentials. 

Correspondents  attending  the  or¬ 
ganizational  meeting,  in  addition  to  1 
those  named  as  an  administrative 
committee,  were:  George  F.  Home, 
New  York  Times;  John  Beaufort, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Henry 
Keys,  London  Daily  Express;  Keith  i 
Wheeler,  Chicago  Times;  Harold  P.  f 
Smith,  Chicago  Tribune;  John  Bishop,  i 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  Frank  Morris,  | 
Collier’s;  Nick  LoundiganJVetosweek;  ! 
Lasalle  Gilman,  city  editor,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  and  Ray  Coll,  Jr.,  news 
editor  of  the  Advertiser. 

Clinton  Green,  INS;  Bill  Tyree  and 
H.  D.  Quigg,  UP.;  Clarence  Ham  and 
Ernie  King,  AP.  photographers; 
Charles  H.  McMurtry,  Leif  Elrickson, 
William  Worden,  William  Hippie,  all 
of  AP. 


588  LINES  PER  AD 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  aiuioimced 
that  effective  Jan.  1,  national  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  restricted  to  58ti 
lines  per  daily  issue,  with  no  restric¬ 
tions  as  yet  on  national  copy  for  the 
Sunday  paper.  Retail  advertisers  are 
already  on  a  restricted  quota  bask 
and  the  setting  of  a  maximum  of  42 
inches  per  national  ad  in  the  daily 
paper  will  limit  such  space  to  a  quar-  I 
ter  of  a  page,  with  the  further  restric-  I 
tion  that  no  national  ad  can  be  more 
than  four  columns  wide.  The  Times 
has  established  a  national  advertising 
daily  quota  of  14%  columns  for  a  26- 
page  paper. 


Another  great  war  picture — by  GRAFLEX ! 


U.  S.  BOMBS  WAKE  ISLAND 


Official  V.  S.  v  Photof(ra(th 


/CERTAINLY  this  is  one  of  the  great  aerial  combat  pictures 
of  the  war  .  .  .  taken  by  a  naval-aviation  officer-photog¬ 
rapher  from  another  dive  bomber  .  .  .  with  a  GRAFLEX- 
made  camera. 

Yesterday’s  amateur  and  professional  photographers  are 
in  the  fight  today  —  taking  memorable  news,  combat  and 
reconnaissance  pictures.  Many  are  using  GRAFLEX -made 
cameras  and  getting  great  pictures/ 


HAVE  YOUR  GRAFLEX  reNEWed!  Your  GRAFLEX 
Dealer  will  tell  you  how  you  can  have  it  reconditioned  to 
exacting  factory  specifications. 

GET  THE  GRAFLEX  BROCHURE  of  26  great  war  pic¬ 
tures  .  .  .  free  at  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer’s  or  send  10c  in 
coin  or  stamps  to  cover  postage  handling.  Address  Dept. 
EP144,  THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION, 
ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAFLEX 


gets  great  pictures. 


VISIT  GRAFLEX  INFORMATION  CENTERS  .  .  .  ready  to  serve  both  military^  and  civilian  users  of  GRAFLEX-made 
equipment— located  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaxa,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  and  3045  Wilsbire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  1944 

THE  YEAR  that  begins  today  will  demand  diffi¬ 
cult  decisions  and  the  utmost  resolution  in 
their  execution.  It  will  call  for  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  and  the  .\merican 
press  while  great  and  probably  costly  actions 
move  forward  against  our  foes  on  land,  sea  and 
air.  It  will  imperatively  demand  calm  and  mod¬ 
erate  leadership  by  the  press  while  the  people  are 
going  through  the  Presidential  campaign — on  its 
face  the  most  critical  struggle  in  our  politics  since' 
the  ballot  in  1864. 

If  the  people  are  to  continue  their  eilorts  at 
home  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  with  the  force 
that  must  be  exerted — and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will — the  task  of  our  press,  great  and  small, 
will  be  arduous  and  continuously  exacting.  More 
than  any  agency  in  our  national  structure,  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  not  excepted,  the 
newspapers  wiU  be  expected  to  lead  and  guide 
public  opinion  down  the  path  to  victory  and  a 
genuine  peace.  Clear  thinking  must  prevail  from 
the  start  of  this  momentous  year,  or  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  hopes  of  millions  may  be  long  delayed. 
Here,  as  Editor  &  Publisher  sees  the  picture  at 
the  end  of  1948,  are  some  problems  that  the  news¬ 
papers  must  help  to  tind  the  solution: 

Preservation  of  all  Constitutional  freedoms 
against  encroachment  from  any  quarter. 

The  right  to  report  all  news  of  all  kinds 
promptly,  accurately,  and  without  propaganda,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  national  security. 

Accurate  and  non-parti.san  reporting  of  the 
Presidential  campmgn,  with  the  press  solidly 
arrayed  against  all  who  place  personal  or  partisan 
interests  above  the  national  good. 

More  active  participation  of  the  press  in  the 
speedy  and  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 
Here,  amid  the  selfish  and  muddle<l  counsels  that 
have  marked  so  much  of  1943,  is  a  field  for  con¬ 
structive  leadership. 

Constructive  intervention  by  newspaper  leaders 
in  local  conditions  which  create  discrimination 
and  friction  between  racial  groups.  This  prob¬ 
lem,  while  it  is  practically  national  in  scope,  seems 
most  likely  of  settlement  by  community  action. 

Close  cooperation  among  leaders  of  the  press, 
of  local  industry  and  of  local  labor  organizations 
to  preserve  the  community  as  a  place  for  gainful 
employment  and  happy  living. 

Within  the  newspapers*  owm  house,  from  an 
administrative  standpoint,  the  coming  year  seems 
likely  to  present  no  questions  that  have  not 
already  been  met,  at  least  in  token  form.  The 
entire  business  is  now  aware  that  all  publishers 
must  use  conuderably  less  paper  than  in  the  past. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  many  cities  to  impose  def¬ 
inite  limits  on  the  amount  of  advertising  that  can 
be  accepted,  even  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  ail 
advertising  for  one  day  or  more  each  week.  That 
last  is  a  drastic  answer,  and  should  not  be  made 
until  all  alternatives  have  been  exhausted.  News 
service  must  come  first,  that  is  certain,  but  adver¬ 
tising  also  has  a  definite  place  in  our  business 
scheme,  even  in  war-time.  If  newspapers  are 
compelled  to  refuse  it  publication,  advertisers 
will  find  other  media  which  are  not  handicapped 
by  lack  of  raw  materials.  Man-power  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  plaguing  situation.  If  £,000,000  or 
more  men  are  to  be  called  to  the  colors,  it  is 
certain  that  several  thousands  of  them  will  come 
from  newspaper  ranks,  and  small  newspapers  will 
suffer  more  severely  than  metropolitan  dailies. 
The  essential  service  of  the  newspaper,  and  the 
necessity  for  skilled  and  experienced  workers  to 
carry  out  that  task,  must  continue  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  to  Selective  Service. 


lllllllll 


And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
works  of  thine  hands. — HEBREWS  I,  10. 


The  year  may  bring  many  other  developments 
which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  The  newspapers 
will  have  a  great  part  in  settling  them  as  they 
arise,  and  at  least  a  moral  responsibility  to  .seek 
their  settlement  on  a  basis  which  will  not  only 
contribute  to  final  victory,  but  will  not  interfere 
with  the  reconstruction  of  a  world  in  which  the 
United  States  can  live  in  jieace  and  genuine  pros¬ 
perity  with  all  its  neighbors. 


A  DOUBLE  MONUMENT 

NO  HAPPIER  memorial  to  the  tremendous 
services  rendered  American  journalism  by  the 
late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  could  be  found  than  in  the 
project  to  give  the  nation  the  complete  writings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  plan,  which  may  entail 
the  investment  of  the  full  $344,300  pledged,  is 
lieing  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
Princeton  University,  with  a  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee  of  erlucators  and  newspaper  people  as 
advisors. 

Mr.  Ochs,  in  his  four  decades  as  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  .sought  to  make  the  Jeffer- 
.sonian  ideal  of  150  years  ago  a  reality  in  mtMlem 
press  practice — and  succeeded  remarkably  well. 
His  initial  premise  when  he  assumed  publication 
of  the  moribund  Times  in  1896  was  stated  in  the 
motto  that  the  Times  has  carried  on  its  front  page 
ever  since — ^“All  the  News  Tliat’s  Fit  to  Print.” 
Editorially,  Mr.  Ochs  wanted  his  newspaper  to 
tell  its  readers  the  meaning  of  the  news,  without 
crusades  or  exhortation. 

In  the  New  York  Times  as  developed  by  Mr. 
Ochs,  .\merican  jounialism  came  nearest  to  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  ideals  set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  gradually  approached  by  many  other  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  during  the  previous  centuiy. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  approve  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  past  half  century  as  a 
vindication  of  his  advocacy  of  the  free  press 
guaranty.  We  are  sure  that  if  Jefferson  is  looking 
down  on  this  earthly  scene,  he  would  consider 
himself  greatly  honored  in  the  proposed  .sponsor 
ship  of  the  voluminous  works  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  philosophy  that  did  so  much  to  create 
and  shape  our  national  destiny. 

Great  as  is  the  literature  now  available  on 
Jefferson,  even  the  most  ambitious  of  the  four 
“complete”  editions  is  said  to  include  no  more  than 
£0  per  cent  of  his  immense  writing,  output.  The 
new  edition  will  require  15  years  for  preparation, 
is  expected  to  run  to  50  volumes  and  to  .sell  for 
$5  a  volume.  The  university  hopes  to  rec*over 
its  investment  from  the  sale  of  copies.  The  New 
York  Times’  gift  of  $£00,000  is  outright. 

Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  librarian  of  the  University, 
has  been  named  editor  in  charge,  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee  of  17,  of  which  Dr.  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  noted  for  his  great  biography  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  other  works  on  the  Civil  War, 
is  chairman.  Scholarship  of  the  highest  order  is 
thus  assured,  with  the  prospect  that  many 
hitherto  unrevealed  phases  of  Jeffer.son’s  influence 


•>n  the  young  Republic  will  lie  publishe<l.  The 
t-ilition  will  l)e  inonumental  in  itself.  It  sliouKl  be, 
as  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  two  great  .\inprican8 
whose  naiiie.s  will  Ik*  most  jjrominently  a.ssociated 
with  it. 


FREE  PRESS  SCORES  AGAIN 

ONE  YEAR  .\GO — on  Jan.  4,  1943,  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  published  .several  stories,  written 
by  two  of  its  best  reporters,  concerning  defective 
small  arms  lunmunition  maiiufacture<l  at  the  local 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Plant  and  accejited  by  lK»th  plant 
and  Ordnance  Departments  inspectors  f(jr  use  by 
troops.  The  charges  were  specific.  They  were 
based  upon  statements  to  the  reporters  by  em¬ 
ployes  or  former  employes  of  the  Ordnance  Plant. 
EniTcfh  &  PuBLi.siiER  complimented  the  Sta^ 
Times  on  its  fearless  patriotism  in  publishing  the 
story — and  there  were  immediate  repercu.s.sions. 

As  is  not  unusual  in  a  strongly  competitive 
newspaper  situation,  the  other  newspajiers  tried 
to  minimize  the  Star-Times’  allegations.  More 
surprising,  after  a  s|)ecial  lioard  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  had  recommended  numerous  changes 
in  inspection  methods,  the  Major  General  com¬ 
manding  the  Ordnance  Department  and  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  stated  that  the  .situa¬ 
tion  at  the  plant  was  satisfactory.  Editor  &  I’ub- 
usiiER  printed  a  later  statement  from  the  Western 
Cartridge  Company,  which  operates  the  St.  Ixiuis 
plant  for  the  government,  exploiting  the  .seeming 
exoneration. 

During  the  past  week,  a  Federal  grand  jury  has 
returned  indictments  against  10  employes,  upon 
four  charges  which  substantially  are  tho.se  brought 
by  the  Star-Times  a  year  ago.  The  grand  jury 
was  careful  and  fair  enough  to  cite  mitigating 
circumstances — the  pressure  for  jiroduction  and 
the  difficulties  of  .setting  up  within  a  few  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor  an  efficieiit  jiroduction  and 
inspection  personnel.  .\n  indictment  is  nut  a  con¬ 
viction,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  zeal  vied  with 
ignorance  in  creating  the  conditions  that  the  Star- 
Times  exposed  and  the  grand  jury  confirmed.  In 
any  case,  the  Star-Times  expo.sed  the  conditions. 
That  is  important,  for  if  they  had  gone  along 
uncorrected — as  they  well  might  have,  without 
newspaper  disclosure — the  results  on  the  fighting 
fronts  might  have  been  appalling.  Failure  of  a 
single  machine  gun  because  of  defective  ammuni¬ 
tion  would  be  a  certain  cause  of  death  or  capture 
to  all  troops  near  it,  and  the  loss  of  a  major  battle 
thereby  not  an  impossible  result. 


AGAIN.  WELL  DONEI 

THREE  well  knowm  American  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  leave  Washington  on  Jan.  1,  1944,  to 
return  to  the  jobs  they  know  best.  Harry  M. 
Bitner  will  resume  his  duties  with  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  after  a  year  with  the  printing  and 
publishing  division  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
Matt  Sullivan  goes  back  to  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  director  of  circulation,  after  an  arduous 
year  as  assistant  director  of  the  same  division, 
with  special  charge  of  allotments  of  appeal  news¬ 
print  tonnage.  Few-  have  envied  him  that  task, 
which  has  been  done  with  intelligence  and  con¬ 
science  in  the  face  of  an  ever-changing  situation. 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
reviewed  his  w-ork  of  the  past  six  months  with 
the  OWI  before  a  New  York  audience  this  week, 
in  terms  which  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  All  three  of  these  men  have  done  well,  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  sense  of  the  words  (there  is  no 
higher  praise) ,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellows  in  journalism. 
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VfALTER  W.  R.  MAY,  publisher  of 

the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise, 
has  been  appointed  information  execu¬ 
tive  on  a  consultant  basis  for  the 
OfiSce  of  Price  Administration  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Oregon  and  southwestern 
Washington  district  in  setting  up  its 
new  information  division,  which  will 
be  headed  by  James  R.  Mount,  in 
the  Portland  office. 

J.  David  Stem,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  ill  over  the  holiday  season  with 
bronchial-pneumonia,  but  is  reported 
out  of  danger. 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Bergen 
(N.  J-)  Evening  Record,  began  a 
Supreme  Court  action  Dec.  20  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  method  by  which 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  has  under¬ 
taken  a  revision  of  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  publisher  of  the 
Coos  Bay  Daily  Times,  Marshfield, 
Ore.,  has  been  selected  as  Marshfield’s 
‘First  Citizen”  for  1943.  The  award 
was  made  by  a  secret  committee  from 
16  nominations.  Sackett  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Coos  County  war  sav¬ 
ings  staff,  was  a  regional  director  of 
the  OWI,  and  held  various  other  civic 
posts.  Before  going  to  Marshfield,  he 
was  business  manager  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman. 

Mason  H.  Dobson,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  and  his 
family  are  all  devoting  their  time  to 
war  work  today.  He  recently  arrived 
overseas  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  one  son,  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Army,  is  a  Nazi  prisoner, 
another  son  is  stationed  in  England, 
his  daughter  is  in  a  Washington, 
D.  C.  government  war  bureau  and 
Mrs.  Dobson  is  active  in  the  Beloit 
Red  Cross  and  other  home  front 
projects. 

In  The  Business  Office 

JOHN  A.  COLLINS,  JR.,  is  the  new 

advertising  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Russell  S.  Graham,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  is  the  new  mas¬ 
ter  of  Evening  Star  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M., 
Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Hartley,  until  recently  secre¬ 
tary  to  General  Manager  A.  J.  McDon¬ 
ald  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  has  become  a  Powers’ 
model. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

THOMAS  SANCTON  has  resigned  the 
managing  editorship  of  the  New  Re¬ 
public  to  become  a  writer  for  Time, 
Inc.  Sancton,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
the  AP,  will  be  directly  affiliated  with 
bife  and  assumes  his  new  position 
Jan.  1.  He  has  contributed  to 
number  of  magazines  and  was  the 
recipient  of  a  Neiman  Fellowship  at 
Harvard  about  three  years  ago. 

D.  E.  Burritt,  for  three  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  London  Bureau  of 
^  Canadian  Press,  has  been  named 
lo  take  over  the  New  York  Bureau. 
Hurritt  will  fly  from  London  as  soon 
3*  final  plans  are  laid  for  coverage 
the  expected  Channel  invasion.  He 
rs  expect^  to  be  on  the  job  by  Jan. 
T  Burritt  has  been  a  CP  man  for 
20  of  his  36  years  and  has  worked  in 
every  CP  bureau  in  Canada,  the  Unit¬ 


ed  States  and  Britain  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Ottawa  and  Vancouver. 
Since  April,  1940,  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  London  where  he  di¬ 
rected  the  coverage  of  the  Dieppe  at¬ 
tack  in  1942,  and  the  Sicily  and  Ital¬ 
ian  invasions,  on  all  three  of  which 
The  Canadian  Press  scored  world 
beats  and  won  outstanding  play  in 
United  States  papers.  Burritt  suc¬ 
ceeds  Elmer  Dulmage,  who  has  been 
superintendent  at  New  York  for  three 
years,  and  now  goes  to  Newsweek  as 
chief  of  Canadian  news  staff. 

Lorrie  Smith,  formerly  reporter  on 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent 
and  staff  artist  of  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribtine-Sun  copy  desk. 

George  A.  Mann,  widely  known 
Milwaukee  newspaperman  and  on  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  staff  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  two  years  ago,  will  leave 
shortly  after  Jan.  1  for  London,  where 
he  will  work  with  the  psychological 
warfare  division  of  the  overseas 
branch  of  OWI. 

“Vic”  Kelley,  NEA-Acme  Newspic- 
tures  bureau  manager  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau.  He  replaces 
Harlow  Church,  who  will  take 
Kelley’s  place  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bureau. 

George  Hall,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter,  and  wife  are  parents 
of  a  girl  bom  recently. 

George  A.  Swertelle,  given  a  medi¬ 
cal  discharge  from  the  Army  after  14 
months’  service,  has  returned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 
Bulletin.  He  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Roundup  (Mont.)  Record-Tribune, 
was  mayor  of  Roundup  from  1941-42, 
and  served  as  state  senator  from 
Musselshell  County,  Mont.,  from  1937 
to  1941. 

Milo  Ryan,  formerly  an  editor  with 
the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  as  reporter  and  rewrite 
man. 

John  H.  Miller,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  pictorial  section,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Men  of  Malvern,  taking 
the  place  of  the  late  William  White. 

Abel  Vineberg,  Quebec  political  re¬ 
porter  of  Montreal  Gazette,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  testimonial  dinner  Dec. 
18  at  which  he  was  presented  with  an 
inscribed  silver  tray,  marking  his  29 
years’  service. 

Dave  Belnap,  Spokane,  Wash.,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Olympia  as  statehouse  manager. 


succeeding  Janet  Gould,  who  resigned, 
and  Douglas  Billmeyer,  formerly  night 
manager  of  the  Seattle  bureau,  has 
become  Spokane  manager. 

Phil  Curran,  Pacific  Coast  general 
manager  of  U.P.,  and  Mrs.  Curran, 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a  newspaper 
correspondents’  party  given  by  Dennis 
Landry,  Mexico  City  U.P.  bureau  chief, 
and  Mrs.  Landry. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chute,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Times,  has  joined  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  reportorial  staff. 

Edward  S.  Funsten  is  a  new  report¬ 
er  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Nell  Hvirley,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
is  now  the  paper’s  real  estate  editor, 
replacing  Harold  Zimmer,  now  in  the 
Navy. 

Sarah  Raskas  and  Vernon  Carter 
are  new  reporters  with  the  U.P.  in  St. 
Louis. 

Blair  Fraser,  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  MacLean’s  Maga¬ 
zine  as  Ottawa  editor. 

Peter  Ritter,  of  the  local  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  go¬ 
ing  into  war  work  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Regional  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  Philadelphia. 

Anne  Mary  Lawler,  the  syndicate 
poetess  and  former  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  feature  writer,  is  the 
mother  of  another  child,  her  second 
son.  She  is  the  wife  of  Milton  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  general  manager  of  radio 
station  WHAT  in  Philadelphia. 

Leonard  S.  Kimball,  day  editor  of 
the  AP  at  Minneapolis,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
at  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  1.  Kimball  has 
been  with  AP  since  1927,  joining  the 
service  at  Chicago  after  newspaper 
experience  on  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
American-News. 

Patterson  Greene,  former  music 
critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  now  a  playwright,  is  father  of  a 
baby  girl  bom  Dec.  23  in  Hollywood. 

Louis  J.  Gale,  copy  and  assignments 
chief.  Media  Division,  OWI  Domestic 
News  Branch,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  general  news  desk  of  the  branch. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJ,  CARTER  GLASS.  JR.,  son  of 
U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  before  going  into  military 
service  was  associated  with  his  father 
as  co-publisher  and  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) _ 
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TROUGH 

ON 

RATS" 


PEGLER- 

Th*^  Chicago  Daily  IS'cws 

srtys  in  an  editorial  headed: 

SEVEN  PEGLERIZED! 

■■Old  ’Rough  on  Rats'  Pegler 
has  seven  more  scalps  dangling 
from  his  lodge  pole  today,  as  the 
result  of  the  conviction  in  Federal 
Court  at  New  York  of  mobsters 
indicted  for  conspiring  to  violate 
the  anti-racketeering  law.  They 
were  convicted  on  the  testimony 
of  Willie  Bioff,  who  was  riding 
high  until  Pegler  discovered  that 
he  had  never  served  a  sentence 
for  pandering  after  conviction 
here  in  the  early  19209.  After  a 
long  light  against  extradition 
from  California.  Bioff  said  he  was 
‘Peglerized’  and  threw  in  the 
sponge. 

■‘Had  it  not  been  for  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter — old  ‘Rough  on 
Rats’  in  person  prowling  around 
and  prying  into  crime — it  is 
doubtful  that  anything  would 
ever  have  happened. 

“But  Pegler  mows  ’em  down. 
Seven  more  crooks  have  been 
Peglerized.  The  old  boy  can  now 
count  ’em  as  they  fall  one  by  one. 
And  every  time  our  new  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo  counts  another 
one,  the  public  is  winner.  Let’s 
hope  he  keeps  on  counting.” 

Pegler,  just  now  starting  his 
11th  year  as  a  columnist,  keeps 
mowing  ’em  down  to  the  daily  de¬ 
light  of  a  fanatical  following  of 
lO.OOO.OOO  readers,  who  warm  to 
the  bravery  of  his  one-man  cru¬ 
sades  and  who  rock  with  glee  over 
his  occasional  funny  pieces. 

For  samples,  please  write  to — 
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550  EAST  45NO  STREET 
MEW  YORK  CIT' 
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Lynchburg  (Va.)  Newt-Advance,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Army’s  public 
relations  office  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
after  serving  since  September  in 
charge  of  the  Third  Service  Com¬ 
mand’s  public  relations  staff,  with 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Lt.  Col. 
Vincent  C.  Neeson,  Army  intelligence 
officer  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fices  last  Monday.  He  is  a  former 
Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  newspaper¬ 
man  and  served  for  several  years  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.) 
Gazette. 

Capt  Justus  J.  Craemer,  son  of 
Justus  F.  Craemer,  vice-president  of 
the  California  Press  Association,  has 
just  been  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Yank 
in  New  York,  having  been  transferred 
from  Alaska  where  he  was  a  public 
relations  officer.  A  tribute  to  his 
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work  in  Alaska  was  paid  him  by  Dean 
Sherman  in  an  article  “With  the  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  Alaska,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October  issue  of  Alaska 
Life. 

John  Francis  Daffron,  day  editor 
of  the  AP  bureau  in  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
(jg)  in  the  United  States  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  The  Navy  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
port  to  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28 
to  begin  indoctrination  training. 

Walter  F.  Chappelle,  Jr.,  former 
photographer  for  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  has  been  promoted  from  first 
lieutenant  to  captain  with  the  Signal 
Corps  in  Washington. 

Arthur  Paine,  Jr.,  an  employe  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News  for  the 
last  19  years  and  most  recently  a 
machinist  for  that  paper,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

M.  B.  Tapp  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.  advertising  department, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Army. 

W.  T.  Gent^  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.  accounting  department, 
has  gone  into  the  Navy. 

Jack  Motley,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  news  department, 
who  was  doing  special  services  for  the 
Brewster  Aeronautical  Corp.,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Hugh  Harris,  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  rotogravure  production  section, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
battalion  sergeant  major  in  the  Rail¬ 
way  Transportation  Corps  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Pvt.  Frank  A.  DeSteffen,  formerly 
a  division  manager  of  street  sales  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  seriously 
wounded  in  action  in  Italy  on  Dec.  1, 
according  to  word  received  by  his 
wife  from  the  War  Department. 

Howard  Jackson  Dutcher,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
reporter,  has  received  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  was  assigned  to  the 
post  staff  and  faculty  of  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J. 

Paul  Berg,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
photographer,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army  and  Joe  Woods,  Globe- 
Democrat  photographer,  is  now  in  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  former  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  courts  reporter  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent,  is 
now  in  the  Pacific  area,  following  en¬ 
listment  a  year  ago  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve.  A  yeoman  third  class,  he  is 
assigned  to  a  medical  detachment. 

Ray  Howe,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
sports  editor,  was  recently  inducted 
into  the  Navy  at  Camp  Croft,  S.  C., 
Armed  Forces  Induction  Center,  and 
has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  newspaper  duties. 

Bert  Woolbert,  sports  news  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Navy. 

David  Stern,  3d,  who  was  publisher 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
when  he  went  into  military  service 
more  than  a  year  ago,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  is  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  Army  mobilization  head¬ 
quarters. 

Bruce  M.  Shanks,  former  Buffalo 
Evening  News  artist,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  staff  sergeant  at  AAFSAT, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Don  C.  McClurg,  former  reporter 
for  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  has 
been  commissioned  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  is  stationed  at  Ashford  gen¬ 
eral  hospital.  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

Harold  Guest  Miller,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  and  recently 
transferred  from  U.  S.  army  field 
artillery  to  the  army  transportation 


corps  for  intelligence  work,  has  been 
promoted  to  captain. 

Freeman  C.  Bishop,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Dei.)  Joumal-Every  Evening, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  entered 
the  service  in  July,  1942,  with  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  joint  board  appointed 
to  control  civilian  travel  on  the  Alcan 
Highway.  He  is  stationed  in  Alberta, 
Can.,  where  he  is  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Northwest  Service  Com¬ 
mand. 


_ Wedding  Bells _ 

LT.  (JG)  FRANK  SMITH,  USNR,  on 

leave  from  the  Memphis  Press-Sci¬ 
mitar,  and  Rachael  Ainsworth  of  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  were  married  Dec.  15  in 
New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

Pfc.  Henry  C.  Ruark,  Jr.,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine,  and  Bertha  Warren  Car¬ 
ter,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  married 
in  Peru,  Vt.,  Dec.  2.  Ruark  was  for¬ 
merly  a  U.P.  staff  writer  in  the  Boston 
bureau,  worked  on  several  Maine 
newspapers  and  is  now  stationed  in 
Portliuid  in  Army  Press  Relations. 

ANP A  Membership 
Stands  at  625, 

A  Record  High 

Noyes  Announces  38  Papers 
Have  Been  Elected 
Since  Lost  Convention 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  38  daily  news¬ 
papers  since  the  April,  1943  Conven¬ 
tion  to  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
This  brings  a  new  high  mark  in  the 
57-year  history  of  the  ANPA,  making 
the  total  ANPA  membersJiip  625 
newspapers. 

Since  the  annual  convention  last 
April,  the  following  38  newspapers 
have  been  elected: 


New  Members 

Paper  Circulation 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and .  57,030 

Register .  34,945 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  (Gazette .  10.836 

Danbury  (Conn.)  N'ews-Times  .  11,958 

Washington  (D.  C.)  News  .  107.009 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal  .  54.890 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times .  23,344 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  .  29.896 

News .  13.592 

Monmouth  (III.)  Review-Atlas  .  5,687 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times .  86,257 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal  &  Newt 

Tribune  .  8,653 

Escanaba  (Mich.)  Press .  8,984 

Midland  (Mich.)  Newt  .  5,479 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Newt  ....  8,109 

Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call .  9.265 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger .  2,980 

Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News  .  10,147 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard  .  6,170 

New  York  Post .  182.292 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  .  49,929 

Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  ..  13,778 

Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal  .  13,400 

Piqua  (Ohio)  Call  .  8,391 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  and .  9,723 

Star  &  Record .  3,410 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch  ....  5,633 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News-Times  .  16,491 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- .  9,831 

Chronicle  .  3,228 

Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  .  8,498 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  N'ews  .  6,956 

Texarkana  (Tex)  Gazette  and .  12,943 

Newt .  6,215 

Barre  (Vt.)  Timet  .  7,531 

Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier  and....  15,819 

News-Bulletin....  2,864 
Calgary  (Canada)  Herald  .  34,955 


NAVY  NAMK  BINGHAM 

Lieutenant  Commander  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  president-on-leave  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  has  been  named  the  Navy’s 
public  relations  officer  in  London. 


SNPA  Names  Welch 
To  Head  Committee 

Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Daily  News,  has  been  ap. 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Editorial  Affairs  of  the  Soutl^ 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  it 
was  announced  by  George  C.  Biggers. 
president  of  the  association. 

Also  named  to  the  committee  were 
Charles  A.  Fell,  of  the  Birmingham 
News;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
Gazette;  Ed  Ray,  Tampa  Times;  W.  S. 
Kirkpatrick,  Atlanta  Journal;  A.  Y, 
Aronson,  Louisville  Courier- Journal; 
Don  Higgins,  New  Orleans  Item;  Jack 
Hancock,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion. 
Ledger;  Santford  Martin,  Wiiuton. 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
Ned  Shepler,  Lawton  (Okla.)  Coruti- 
tution;  S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State;  Guy  Smith,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal;  James  R.  Record, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  Virginius 
Dabney,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
and  S.  G.  Damron,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Mail. 

WOOLF  TO  SKETCH  WAR 

S.  J.  Woolf,  artist- biographer,  has 
been  signed  by  NEA  Service  to  go 
abroad  shortly  after  the  first  of  Ae 
year  for  a  series  of  sketch-interviews 
with  outstanding  Allied  military  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  European  theatre,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Woolf’s  work 
has  appeared  in  many  newspapen 
and  magazines  throughout  the  coim- 
try  for  more  than  a  quarter-century, 
and  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine  for  the  past  20  years,  in  the 
form  of  combined  sketches  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  leading  personalities  in  in¬ 
dustry,  government,  literature,  the 
theatre,  art,  and  science.  In  his  new 
assignment,  he  will  also  record  scenes 
of  camps,  base  hospitals,  and  battle 
action. 

WPB  AIDE  ABROAD 

Washington,  Dec.  30 — The  British 
system  of  paper  control,  a  much  more 
rigid  one  than  is  operated  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  will  be  studied  by 
Arthur  G.  Wakeman,  WPB  executive, 
in  a  six-weeks  visit  to  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Wakeman  is  assistant  director  of 
the  forest  products  bureau  and  for¬ 
merly  was  head  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
division. 

■ 

McCORMICK  WONT  RUN 

Declaring  that  his  political  prom¬ 
inence  was  due  to  his  efforts  as  a 
newspaper  man  and  that  to  nm  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  the  Illinois 
primaries  would  force  him  to  drop  his 
activities  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  has  refused  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  presidential  candidate. 
Ben  Berve,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Republican  State  Central  Committee 
announced  Dec.  27. 

■ 

LORD  nJFFE  ACTIVE 

Lord  Iliffe,  who  was  prominent  in 
the  newspaper  and  publishing  world 
until  he  retired  from  business  in  1939, 
has  purchased  the  Birmingham  Post,  I 
the  Birmingham  Mail  and  the  Bir-  { 
mingham  Weekly  Post  from  the  estate  ' 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hyde. 

■ 

SHIP  FOR  G.  B.  LUKS 

’The  Maritime  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  announced  the  naming  of 
a  new  Liberty  ship  for  the  late  George 
B.  Luks,  war  correspondent  and  arti^ 
for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulled* 
in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  The  vessel  is  now  under  con-  ^ 
struction  in  California.  Luks,  who 
gained  fame  as  a  portrait  painter, 
died  in  New  York  in  1933  at  the  age 
of  66. 


Predictions 
of  things  to  come 

(with  apologies  to  Dretv  Pearson) 


We  Predict  that  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  POST-W AR  recon¬ 
struction  days  will  be  recognized  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  by  American  Industry  as  the  Number  One  advertising 
medium. 

We  Predict  that  both  advertisers  and  agents  will  come  to  understand 
that  even  the  best  medium  cannot  produce  maximum  results 
on  an  advertising  investment  of  only  about  Ic  per  year  per 
family  reached,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  85  per  cent  of  all 
newspaper  campaigns  in  recent  years. 

We  Predict  that  advertisers  and  agents  will  come  to  recognize 

the  need  for  ADEQUATE  investment  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

By  this  we  mean  an  investment  of  not  less  than  10c  per  year 
per  family  reached — which  will  buy  50,000  line  yearly  schedules. 

And  Finally  We  Predict  that  in  the  POST-WAR  era  these  things 
will  take  place  because  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  selling 
elements  of  the  Newspaper  industry — 

The  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising 

are  working  in  full  cooperation  and  with  a  unity  of  purpose  which 
will  assure  an  intelligent  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
value  of  the  Newspaper  by  advertisers  and  agencies  alike. 


PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


Newspaper  Representatives  Since  1900 


President 
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Service  Chief  Problem 
For  Circulators  in  ’44 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


SERVICE  is  the  principal  problem 
confronting  American  newspaper 
circulation  managers  during  1944,  be¬ 
set  with  further  wartime  restrictions 
on  newsprint  and  possible  added  cur¬ 
tailment  of  delivery,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  vehicles  and  the  ever¬ 
present  problem  of  carrier  turnover, 
according  to  a  cross-section  poll  of  In* 
temational  Circulation  Managers  As 
sodation  members  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

Those  replying  to  our  question¬ 
naire  concerning  their  New  Year’s 
“resolutions”  emphasized  repeatedly 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  service 
to  readers.  ICMA  leaders  warned  cir¬ 
culators  to  be  on  guard  against  a 
change  in  attitude  from  a  public- 
must  -  be  -  served-to-the-best-of-our- 
ability  to  one  of  the  public-be- 
damned  -  and  -  service- is-out-for-the- 
duration.  The  same  general  idea  was 
voiced  by  those  who  place  distribution 
as  the  No.  1  problem  facing  circulators 
in  1944. 

Newspriaf  lotie  Preblea 

Robert  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  ICMA  president,  sees  newsprint 
as  the  basic  ingredient  that  will  make 
or  break  newspaper  service  during  the 
coming  year.  He  firmly  believes  that 
advertising  should  share  the  largest 
burden  in  any  rationing  program  in¬ 
augurated  by  newspapers  to  meet  ciu:- 
tailed  newsprint  consumption.  “You 
can  ration  advertisers  and  still  give 
each  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
available  space,  but  you  can’t  ration 
subscribers  without  endangering  your 
relationship  with  them  to  the  point 
of  losing  them  entirely,”  he  cautioned. 
The  refusal  of  some  carriers,  recruited 
imder  wartime  necessity,  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility,  is  the  most  dangerous 
situation  in  the  carrier  boy  picture, 
according  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  views  the  major  problems 
facing  circulators  in  ’44  as  follows,  in 
part: 

“In  the  hurry-up  of  replacement, 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  training  of  contact  people  in  dis¬ 
trict  and  supervisory  capacities  and 
not  enough  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  ^lecial  sales  effort  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  education  of  a  brand 
new  crop  of  carrier  and  circulation 
division  sales  management  people, 
whose  job  it  must  be  to  educate  those 
who  are  coming  in  contact  with  news¬ 
paper  buyers  and  customers,  that 
Service  is  still  a  paramount  part  of 
our  business.  My  prediction  is  that 
the  department  that  does  not,  will 
wake  up,  when  the  present  chaotic 
period  is  over  and  the  readjustment 
ccmies,  with  all  too  many  customers 
not  forgetting  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  served,  and  a  decision  on 
their  part  to  get  along  without  that 
paper. 

■••is  for  Froosioq 

“In  my  opinion,  the  so-called  freez¬ 
ing  of  circulation  should  be  governed 
ky  an  overall  monthly  average  gross 
press  run  figure  which  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  need  for  best  serving 
the  public  as  the  news  of  the  day, 
day  by  day,  justifies.  Advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  copy  which  is  practically 
as  important  as  the  news,  itself,  must, 
of  course,  come  in  for  its  share  of  the 
available  day  by  day  quota  of  news¬ 
print 

“In  my  opinion,  1944  will  not  bring 
about  any  particular,  radical  changes 
in  the  methods  of  distributing  news¬ 


papers.  Carrier  service,  which  has 
been  largely  the  backbone  of  circula¬ 
tion  distribution  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  of  up  to  500,000,  will  still  be 
the  prime  factor  in  getting  newspapers 
to  readers;  and,  to  my  mind,  there  will 
be  little  change  in  present  methods  of 
metropolitan  newspaper  distribution.” 

Speaking  as  a  contemporary,  Rex 
Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
views  the  general  outlook  as  one  in 
which  distribution  is  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  circulators.  He  states; 

“We  are  going  to  get  out  newspapers, 

I  am  sure.  But  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  ultimate  delivery  will 
get  more  acute  as  the  year  wears  on. 
Trucks  are  wearing  out  and  replace¬ 
ments  are  thinning  rapidly.  The  same 
is  true  of  parts  and  accessories. 
Buses  and  trains  are  heavily  loaded 
to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  always 
guarantee  to  handle  our  shipments, 
and  even  when  they  do  there  are 
frequent  mis-handlings. 

“There  will  be  no  let-up  in  the  car¬ 
rier  and  district  manager  situation  as 
long  as  the  armed  forces  continue  to 
need  men  and  women.  I  feel  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  possible  to 
retain  vital  circulation.  When  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted,  circulation  will  be 
the  basis  upon  which  advertising  is 
sold.  We  might  sell  twenty  pages  of 
advertising  to  one  person,  but  we  have 
to  make  1,000  sales  to  sell  1,000  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  regain  sacrificed  circulation 
as  quickly  as  we  can  regain  sacrificed 
advertising.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
we  should  not  quibble  about  curtailing 
circulation  outside  our,  or  rather  be¬ 
yond,  our  retail  trading  area.” 

Retpeitibility  to  Carrier* 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Exponent-Telegram,  sees  the 
carrier  boy  problem  as  presenting  the 
greatest  challenge  to  circulators.  He 
comments: 

“I  hope  no  one  for  expediency  will 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  gains 
that  have  been  made  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  newspapers  and  their 
carrier  salesmen.  Much  ground  has 
been  covered  which  has  forwarded 
our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public,  and  the  cir^ation  manager 
who  loses  this  ground  is  a  detriment 
to  all.  I  hope  that  circulation  will  be 
cut  before  any  change  is  made  in  the 
relationship  with  these  newspaperboys. 
We  have  a  principle  to  maintain,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  more  important  than 
any  other  problem  facing  us  in  the  I 
year  ahead. 

“As  to  the  freezing  of  circulation,  I  i 
believe  that  many  publishers  of  smaller 
publications  will  find  that  a  page  de¬ 
voted  to  the  circulation  revenue  is 
more  profitable  than  a  page  devoted 
to  advertising  revenue.  I  cun  of  the 
opinion  that  the  publishers  will  not  ask 
circulation  to  go  fifty-fifty  with  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  freezing  of  the  sale  of 
their  product.  Publishers  will  realize 
that  advertising  can  be  obtained  at 
any  time  if  the  readers  are  available 
and  reader-interest  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  unless  proper  space  is  devoted 
to  the  news  contents,  and  circula¬ 
tion  allowed  to  expand.  Naturally, 
conditions  of  operations  must  enter 
into  any  decision  made  along  this  line. 

“I  do  ndt  feel  that  any  radical 
changes  in  the  method  of  distributing 
newspapers  will  arise  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Looking  ahead  I  see  news¬ 
papers  following  the  lead  of  the  ever 


increasing  popularity  of  the  so-called 
weekly  news  magazines.” 

Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post,  sug¬ 
gests  the  most  important  problems  fac¬ 
ing  circulation  managers  are  (1) 
maintaining  of  the  kind  of  carrier 
service  that  subscribers  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to,  (2)  newsprint  .situation 
and  what  circulation  managers  can 
contribute  toward  its  solution  and 
(3)  the  ever-present  personnel  prob¬ 
lem.  He  states,  in  part: 

Carrier  Problam 

“The  carrier  situation  will  continue 
to  get  tighter,  since  newspapers  arc 
now  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  list  and  carrier  service  will 
certainly  be  inferior  to  what  it  was 
on  account  of  the  many  personnel 
problems  this  coming  year.  With  the 
drafting  of  fathers,  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  will  have  less  personnel  than 
ever  and  of  course  will  eliminate  sales¬ 
manship  classes,  promotion,  guidance, 
and  other  activities  that  enabled  sub¬ 
scribers  to  enjoy  an  almost  perfect 
daily  delivery  service. 

“T^ile  I  feel  that  circulation  should 
be  maintained  and  advertising  should 
make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
needed  newsprint  savings  that  are  to 
be  effected  next  year,  nevertheless  I 
think  that  the  circulation  manager 
should  assume  his  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  help  meet  the  new  news¬ 
print  quotas. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time 
for  circulation  departments  to  put 
their  houses  in  order  if  they  haven’t 
already  done  so.  Far-out,  costly,  low- 
priced,  subsidized  circulation  should 
be  eliminated,  and  all  rates  in  every 
branch  of  circulation  should  be 
brought  up  to  what  the  traffic  will 
bear.  We  may  have  a  deflationary 
period  after  the  War  and  circulation 
rates  may  need  to  be  reduced.  News¬ 
papers  whose  circulation  rates  are  now 
where  they  should  be  will  be  in  a 
much  more  advantageous  position 
than  those  whose  rates  are  now  too 
low.  Just  because  circulation  will  be 
the  life  blood  of  the  newspapers  after 
the  war  (the  same  as  it  was  before) 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  circulation 
managers  should  at  this  time  challenge 
their  circulation  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  best  that  they  can  get  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  rate,  to  bring  the  results 
expected  by  their  advertisers.  Only 
then  can  we  expect  sacrifices  from  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  coming 
newsprint  cuts.” 

Mere  Interpretive  Material 

Answering  our  questions,  Anton  F. 
Peterson,  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
sums  up  the  outlook  for  ’44  as  follows: 

“1.  The  most  important  problem  in 
my  estimation  facing  circulation  man¬ 
agers  in  1944  are:  (a)  Effective  use 


of  the  newsprint  available;  (b)  In. 
creasing  net  revenue  for  the  paper. 

“2.  In  my  estimation,  circulation 
and  advertising  have  to  go  together 
on  the  rationing  of  paper  since  the 
number  of  pages  per  day  and  the  nun. 
ber  of  issues  per  day  make  up  the 
tonnage.  Since  one  is  circulation  and 
the  other  is  determined  by  advertii. 
ing,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  they 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

“3.  We  don’t  anticipate  any  radical 
changes  in  the  methods  of  circulating 
newspapers  during  the  coming  year, 
except:  (a)  Activities  that  may  affect 
the  net  revenue;  (b)  Controlling  the 
distribution  in  line  with  the  newsprint 
shortage. 

“4.  Regarding  the  post-war  era,  the 
success  of  weekly  news  magazine* 
and  picture  magazines  has  clearly 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  public 
is  interested  in  backgroimd  interpre¬ 
tive  news  together  with  outstanding 
picture  display.  Since  the  public  is 
very  interested  in  this  type  of  news 
reporting,  it  probably  will  become  a 
bigger  factor  in  the  post-war  era  when 
we  will  all  be  scrambling  for  the 
reader’s  business. 

“5.  Regarding  the  carrier  boy  prob¬ 
lem,  our  entire  theme  during  1942- 
1943  has  been  to  approach  the  carrier 
boy  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view  such 
as  our  program  of  Journal  Victory 
Corps  which  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  carrier-salesman  is  a  soldier 
on  the  home  front.” 

(This  is  the  first  of  two  reports  on 
the  newspaper  circulation  picture  for 
1944.  The  second  will  appear  in  the 
Jan.  15  issue.) 

■ 

Panel  Asks  L.  A.  Times 
To  Hold  'Error'  Raises 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  been 
requested  by  the  Chicago  newspaper 
panel  of  WX>B  to  withhold  further 
payment  of  increased  wages  and  re¬ 
troactive  pay  for  Times  pressmen, 
operators  and  apprentices  which  the 
board  had  formally  approved  on  Nov. 
13.  The  board  charges  that  an  error 
had  been  made,  that  a  “wrong  panel 
member”  approved  the  case  and  that 
adjusted  wages  of  the  Times  were 
higher  than  those  paid  by  other  Los 
Angeles  newspapers. 

The  Times  management,  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  WLB,  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  reasons  other  than 
the  “errors”  has  prompted  the  effort 
to  revoke  the  wage  adjustment.  The 
Times  claims  that  a  pressman’s  union 
representative  «n  the  panel  has  can¬ 
didly  stated  that  the  wage  rise  may 
prejudice  efforts  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union  to  organize  Times  pressroom 
employes. 


Do  any  of  yon  know  whnt  n  Dry  Mot  is? 


“Manpower  has  been  the  problem  of 
the  year,”  explained  the  publisher  to 
the  assembled  stocltbolders,  “and  our 
superintendent  has  shown  great  fer¬ 
tility  In  adopting  measures  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  enable  a  diminished  force 
to  work  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

“For  example,  do  any  of  you  know 
what  a  dry  mat  Is?  It  is  a  small  but 
highly  important  Item  In  getting  out 
a  paper.  By  adopting  a  dry  mat 
known  as  the  Certified,  our  stereo¬ 
typing  delays  have  been  cut  prac¬ 
tically  to  nothing.  It  goes  to  show— 
etc." 


CLKTIFIED  dry  mat  corporation.  9  Rockefeller  Plszs,  Dept  P,  New  York  20,  N.  T. 
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Aircroft  Engines  Division.  Formirjdalo.  L.  I. 


Fairchild  Aircraft  Dlvition.  Hagerstown.  Md. .  . .  Burlington,  N.  C. 


Duroeiold  Division,  Now  York*  N.  Y* 


Today,  tlie  skitis  over  targets  deep  inside  the  perimeter 
of  Japan’s  island  defenses  know  the  roar  of  our  Navy’s 
fighters,  dive  bombers  and  torjiedo  planes. 


When  the  egg  is  sucked  dry  by  the  plane’s  hungry  en¬ 
gine,  the  pilot  drops  it  by  simply  pressing  a  button,  and 
switches  over  to  his  ship's  regular  tanks. 


Carrier-based  aircraft,  whose  range  was  once  compara¬ 
tively  limited,  can  now  strike  at  the  Japs  hundreds  of 
miles  in  advance  of  Na\y  task  forces,  thanks  to  the  egg 
each  plane  carries  under  its  belly. 


To  give  our  Navy  planes  this  extra  range,  Fairchild  en¬ 
gineers  have  designed  a  DlJHAMOLDf^D  expendable  gas¬ 
oline  tank  much  lighter  than  its  metal  roiinterpart,  hut 
holding  the  same  amount  of  Inel. 


DURAMOLD,  another  milestone  in  the  progress  of 
Vmerican  aviation,  is  a  striking  example  of  Fairchild’s 
'‘touch  of  tomorrow  in  the  planes  of  today.” 


Built  entirely  of  plywood,  it  is  veneered  and  shaped 
by  a  process  known  as  DURAMOLD.  In  this  process 
layers  of  wood,  laid  cross-grain,  are  permanently  glue- 
honded  with  special  resins  and  moulded  under  heat  and 


pressure. 
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Altar  News  Tip 
Gave  Story  to 
Editor-Reverend 

“Friar"  Tucker,  Qiicago 
Herald-American.  Wrote 
Of  Son's  Rescue  at  Sea 

Few  editors  get  the  thrill  that  came 
to  “Friar”  Tucker,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  staff  veteran,  when  he  se¬ 
cured  the  news  tip  and  wrote  the 
story  of  the  escape  of  his  son,  Lieut. 
(j.g.)  Ernest  K  Tucker,  also  formerly 
a  copy-reader  on  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican,  from  a  torpedoed  merchant  ship 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lieut  Tucker  was  captain  of  the 
gun  crew  on  this  ship,  which  was 
on  its  way  back  to  New  York  after 
a  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific  to 
bring  sui^lies  to  MacArthur’s  men. 
After  weary  months  it  had  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  was 
on  its  way  to  New  York  when  a  Nazi 
U-boat  torpedoed  it  shortly  after  mid- 
ni^t  Nov.  24. 

Seveeteea  Killed 

Tucker  was  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  ship  alive.  Sixteen  of  the  crew 
and  the  captain  were  killed.  The 
survivors  clung  to  wreckage  and 
balsa  logs  until  they  could  all  be 
packed  into  the  one  life-boat  which 
withstood  the  crash  and  the  sinking. 

But  the  story  of  how  the  “tip”  came 
to  the  Friar,  is  a  story  in  itself.  On 
his  day  off  the  Friar  is  the  Rev.  Irwin 
St  John  Tucker,  pastor  of  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Church,  a  small  Episcopal  mis¬ 
sion.  On  Dec.  12  he  was  officiating  at 
St  Chrysostom’s  Church  on  the  Gold 
Coast  in  the  absence  of  the  rector, 
the  ^v.  Dudley  S.  Stark. 

The  Friar  asked  that  those  who  had 
special  requests  for  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  would  write  them  out 
and  give  them  to  the  ushers  at  the 
time  of  the  offering.  These  slips 
were  passed  to  him  at  the  altar. 

Among  them  was  one  which  read: 
“Please  offer  thanksgiving  for  the 
miraculous  escape  of  my  son.  Cadet 
Andrew  Noble,  from  a  merchant  ship 
torpedoed  by  a  Nazi  U-boat  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

After  the  service  Mrs.  Noble  re¬ 
marked  that  her  son,  who  had  landed 
at  New  Orleans  the  day  before,  spoke 
of  a  Lieut.  Tucker.  Comparing  notes, 
it  was  found  this  was  indeed  the 
Friar’s  son. 

The  American  on  the  following 
Sunday  carried  a  spread  story  about 
the  rescue.  Lieut.  Tucker  had  com¬ 
municated  with  his  family  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  “had  been  delayed.” 

His  wife,  the  former  Margaret 
Htunes  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  gave  birth 
to  a  baby  daughter  on  Dec.  2.  Lieut. 
Tucker’s  desire  to  spare  his  wife  any 
imdue  worry  at  that  critical  time 
caused  this  “news  bottle  neck.” 

It  may  well  be  the  first  time,  re¬ 
marks  the  Friar,  that  a  news  tip  was 
delivered  at  the  altar. 


Boyer  Retires  From 
Shomokin,  Pa.,  Daily 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
J.  Monroe  Boyer,  vice-president  of 
the  News  Publishing  &  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Shamokin 
(Pa.)  News-Diapatch,  is  retiring  from 
active  business. 

Except  for  a  few  years  he  spent  on 
the  road  as  a  salesman,  most  of  Mr. 
Boyer’s  life  has  been  spent  in  some 
phase  of  newspaper  work.  A  carrier 
as  a  small  boy,  he  later  learned  the 
printer’s  trade,  working  for  nuuiy 
years  on  various  Philadelphia  news¬ 


papers.  Shifting  to  the  advertising 
and  business  end  of  the-  publishing 
business,  Mr.  Boyer  served  with 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  pa¬ 
pers,  eventually  cutting  definite  ties  to 
“doctor”  faltering  publications. 

In  1931  Mr.  Boyer  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Shamokin  Dispatch  as  general 
manager,  and  when  Ae  Dispatch  was 
merged  with  the  Daily  News  he  be¬ 
came  general  manager  of  the  News- 
Dispatch. 

Long  interested  in  agriculture  and 
poultry  raising,  the  retiring  newspa¬ 
perman  will  devote  his  time  to  his 
interests  along  these  lines  at  his  Wil¬ 
low  Bridge  farm,  near  Wilkes-Barre. 

16  MiUion  in 
War  Effort  Ads 
In  Three  Months 

August-October  Figiire  for 
Newspapers  Released  by 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

Newspaper  advertising  in  support  of 
the  war  effort  reached  the  total  of 
$16,656,528  in  the  three-month  period, 
August-October,  1M3,  it  is  revealed 
by  a  national  compilation  covering  all 
U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  compilation  was  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  as  P^ 
of  a  new  statistic  imdertaking 
launched  Aug.  1. 

’Thirty-six  different  war  projects, 
including  Miscellaneous  and  Multiple 
Projects,  were  supported  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  the  three 
months,  ranging  from  War  Bonds  to 
Stocking  Salvage. 

Biggest  of  all  projects  was  War 
Bond  advertising,  which  came  to 
$8,156,925.60,  or  49.0%  of  the  grand 
total.  Second  largest  project  was 
“Don’t  Telephone,”  represented  by 
$1,474,974.06,  or  8.9%  of  the  total.  The 
National  War  Fimd  came  third, 
backed  by  $1,092459.04  worth  of 
newspaper  ads,  or  6.6%. 

Paid  and  Denoted  Space 

Of  the  $8,499,602.40  worth  of  war- 
project  advertising  exclusive  of  War 
Bond  promotion,  paid  advertising 
totaled  $8,351,652.61  advertising  do¬ 
nated  by  newspapers  $147,949.79. 

Of  the  $8,351,652.61  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  exclusive  of  War  Bonds  ads, 
$4,100,016.70  was  that  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  $3,794,635.91  that  of  local 
advertisers.  The  remaining  $457,000 
was  advertising  paid  for  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself. 

War  Bond  advertising,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Checking  Bureau  explains,  is  not 
broken  down  as  national  or  local,  paid 
or  donated,  since  the  Treasury  report 
from  which  the  ACB  took  its  data  on 
War  Bond  ads  includes  no  such  break¬ 
down. 

All  of  these  figures  represent  news¬ 
paper  support  for  the  war  effort 
through  advertising  columns  alone. 

ITie  Advertising  Checking  Bureau’s 
detailed  breakdown  of  war-effort  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  newspapers 
for  the  three-month  period  follows: 

.VbW.SFAPEI  AwUTISING  IN  SuPFOKT  OP  THB 
War  Effort — August-Octorbr,  1943 
(.is  Reported  by  The  Advertising  Checking 


Bureau) 

Rank  Pr.iject  Expenditure 

1  War  Bonds  .  $8,156,925.60 

2  Don't  Telephone  .  1,474,974.06 

3  National  War  Fund .  1,092,159.04 

4  Civilian  Morale  .  668,896.76 

5  Poth]  (Including  Crop 

Corps  &  .Anti-Black  Mar¬ 
ket)  .  547,414.39 

6  Recruiting  —  Armed  Ser¬ 

vices  .  453,500.32 

7  Recruiting — War  Industry  439,826.31 


8  Light  and  Power  Conser¬ 
vation  .  366,088.66 

9  Waste  Paper  Salvage....  278.434.10 

10  Fat  and  Grease  Salvage. .  259,128.3$ 

11  Buy  Your  Fuel  Now .  254,821.77 

*12  U.  S.  Army — Recruiting 

(W.A.C)  224,000.00 

13  Blood  Donation  .  208,851.44 

14  Don't  Travel  .  198,465.33 

*15  U.  S.  Army — Recruiting 

(except  W.A.C.) .  193,000.00 

16  Multiple  Projects  .  183,188.88 

17  Appliance  Conservation..  179,284.63 

18  Civilian  Defense  .  153,090.28 

19  Armed  Force  Morale .  105,583.24 

20  Absenteeism  .  104.227.06 

21  Anti-Inflation  .  95,248.72 

22  Tire  and  Car  (^servation  83,361.88 

23  .Aircraft  Warning  Service  69,869.17 

24  Scrap  Metal  Salvage .  63,105.38 

25  Christmas  Mailing  .  59,270.26 

26  Non-Discrimination  .  57,067.08 

27  Bottle  Salvage  .  50,841.07 

*28  Merchant  Marine  —  Re¬ 
cruiting  .  40,000.00 

29  Share  Your  Home .  33,521.88 

30  Rumor  Prevention  .  28,029.89 

31  Tin  Can  Salvage  .  20,527.71 

32  Forest  Fire  Prevention  ...  13,508.32 

33  Carefulness  .  8,673.14 

34  Phonograph  Record  Salvage  6,409.20 

35  Stocking  Salvage  .  1,411.76 

* 'Miscellaneous  .  483,822.29 


TOTAL  . $16,656,528.00 


•  Indicates  Government-Paid  Advertising — 
all  other  projects  represent  money  spent  by 
National  and  Local  Advertisers  or  donated  by 
N'ewspapers. 

**MisceUaneous — not  given  a  ranking  be- 
oeuase  it  it  made  up  of  a  number  of  projects 
which  are  not  suflSriently  large  to  be  shown 
separately. 

■ 

Australian  Studies 
Our  Technique 

Rupert  A.  Henderson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Australian  Associated  Press,  is  in 
the  U.  S.,  making  a  survey  of  the 
newsprint  situation  here.  Australia’s 
newspapers,  operating  on  a  newsprint 
quota  of  only  35  per  cent  of  their  pre¬ 
war  consiunption,  are  anxious  to  learn 
how  the  American  press  is  adapting 
itself  to  shortages  of  newspaper  stock. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  Mr.  Henderson  said  the 
Australians  were  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  spirit  and  fighting 
power  of  the  American  armed  forces 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  The  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Australian  and 
American  forces  he  described  as 
“ideal”  and  “magnificent.” 

This  is  Mr.  Henderson’s  second  visit 
to  this  country  in  a  two-month  trip 
which  took  him  also  to  Canada  and 
England.  He  came  here  from  Canada 
Nov.  26,  went  to  England  Dec.  4,  and 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  Dec.  20.  He  will 
leave  for  home  in  a  few  days. 

While  he  was  in  England,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  conferred  with  Brendan 
Bracken,  British  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  other  officials  of  the  British 
Government,  regarding  problems  of 
wartime  communication. 


Scott 

Hi  -  Speed  Patters 

SimplMt  full  automatla 
wab  aplicar  with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Goreraor 

Bmwi  eomhimmtum  im  thm 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Editorial  Ads 
Are  Tops  in 
Readership 

Study  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Establishes  Record  in  News 
Stories  and  Ad  Index  Scores 

Editorial  advertisements  ranked 
with  those  using  other  techniques  in 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation’s 
66th  report  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  covering  the 
Nov.  3  issue  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch.  A  full-page  United  Air¬ 
craft  ad,  made  up  as  a  news  sheet 
with  photographs  and  stories,  received 
top  readership,  50%,  among  the  men, 
and  second  place  for  both  men  and 
women  went  to  a  1722-line  Nash- 
Kelvinator  advertisement,  headlined, 
‘Tm  On  My  Own,”  in  which  an  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  alone  in  a  jungle  tells 
what  he  is  fighting  for.  The  latter 
was  read  by  46%  of  the  men  and  37% 
of  the  women. 

First  place  among  women  readers 
went  to  a  130-line  Wheaties  cartoon 
ad  with  a  readership  of  53%.  It  also 
placed  third  with  the  men,  scoring 
44%.  In  addition,  this  ad  established 
a  new  high  index  score  for  both  men 
and  women  in  the  national  classifica¬ 
tion,  with  ratings  of  338  and  408,  re- 
.spectively. 

In  the  news  classification  another 
record  was  attained  with  a  human  in¬ 
terest  story,  "Mother  of  Six  Crippled 
By  Poisonous  Bee  Stings — Walks 
Again  After  13  Years,”  stopping  89% 
of  the  women,  the  greatest  number 
yet  attracted  by  a  story.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  10  best  read  general  news 
stories,  shows  also  that  interest  is 
battle  news  wanes  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  “dull,”  for  while  generally 
many  war  stories  make  the  list,  in 
this  case  only  two  made  it  here. 

MEDIA  MEn'eLECT 

Officers  of  the  Media  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  for  1944  chosen  at 
the  December  meeting  are  T.  Norman 
Tveter,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Robert  B.  White,  Willicun  Esty 
&  Co^  first  vice-president;  EL  A.  EHIiott, 
Campbell-Ewald  &  Co.,  second  vice- 
president;  Eld  Wood,  G.  Lyim  Sumner 
Co.,  treasurer;  Ray  Huhta,  Kenyon  & 
Ecl^ardt,  Inc.,  secretary;  D.  M.  Gor¬ 
don,  Rutlurauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Sergeant- 
at-arms;  Joe  Burland,  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  John  J.  Hagan,  Lloyd  Chester 
&  Dillingham.  Inc.,  and  Joe  Vessey, 
Kenyon  &  Elckhardt,  executive  board, 
and  George  H.  Schiesser,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  public  i-elations  director. 


Fortune 

COVERS 


BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city  — 
by  assignments  to  its 
staft  of  63  editors, 


researchers,  writers 


and  assistants 
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for  JANUARY  1,  1944 

and  again  in  November  .  .  .  . 

Postal  Totals 
Set  New 
All-Time  Mark 

Postal  receipts  soared  to  an  all- 
time  high  last  month  with  a  total  of 
$15,092.34  being  recorded  to  surpass 
the  previous  record  of  $14,688.66  es¬ 
tablished  in  December,  1938,  Glenn 
H.  Sanders,  postmaster,  said  today. 

"December’s  totals  should  approach 
the  $20.000-mark  with  the  usual  in¬ 
crease  in  postal  sales  due  to  Christ¬ 
mas  mailing,”  Sanders  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  a  good  deal  of  Christmas  mail¬ 
ing  is  already  out  of  the  way,  with 
patrons  cooperating  in  the  ‘mail  in 
November’  campaign. 

November’s  record-breaking  total 
was  attributed  to  increased  mailing 
activity  of  Psychiana,  a  religious 
corporation,  as  well  as  Christmas 
sales.  The  former  record  set  in  De¬ 
cember,  1938,  was  approached  this 
fall  by  September’s  $14,223.29  1943’s 
top  figure  until  last  month’s  receipts 
were  totaled. 

Postal  sales  one  year  ago  last 
month  were  less  than  half  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1943’s  record,  amounting  to  only 
$7,200.80. 

The  Daily  Idahonian,  December  4th 


In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  as  you  saw  in  a  previous  adver¬ 
tisement  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  our  literature  went  into  approximately 

ONE  AND  ONE  HALF  MILLION  AMERICAN 
HOMES  IN  THOSE  TWO  MONTHS 

BUT  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER  ALONE,  OUR  MAILINGS  HAD  IN¬ 
CREASED  TO  SUCH  AN  EXTENT  THAT  WE  SENT  OUR  MESSAGE  INTO 
ABOUT 

986,642  HOMES 

and  the  Moscow  post  office  enjoyed  the  biggest  month's  business  in  its  history. 


AND  SO  IT  GOES.  AND  SO  WE  GROW.  PHENOMENAL?  ...  TO  BE 
SURE  IT'S  PHENOMENAL.  But  wonderful  things  always  happen  when 
men  and  women  find  the  Power  of  God. 

The  “PSYCHIANA”  RELIGION 

MOSCOW.  IDAHO 
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Four  Cost  Items 
Disallowed  in 
New  GAC  Ruling 

But  Army.  Navy  Ignore 
Ukase  AHecting  Contracts 
For  U.  S.  War  Materials 

Washincton,  Dec.  30 — The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  issued  a  ruling 
disallowing  four  items  of  cost  in  War 
Department  contracts  but  inquiry  this 
week  indicated  that  the  decision, 
which  by  its  own  terms  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  one,  is  not  likely  to  affect  pro¬ 
curement  practices  of  the  services. 

Items  in  contracts  using  Treasur>’ 
Decision  5,000  as  a  reference,  were 
disallowed  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings:  institutional  and  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  in  trade  and  technical  jour¬ 
nals;  dues  to  trade  associations  and 
technical  societies;  publicity  expendi¬ 
tures;  expenses  to  improve  morale,  for 
instance  house  organs,  some  local 
newspaper  space  and  radio  time. 

Services  Ignore  It 

These  items  are  being  approved  by 
the  War  and  Navy  departments  as 
“ordinary  and  necessary”  expenses. 
Both  departments  intend  to  continue 
making  such  reimbursements  and  they 
regard  their  legal  position  as  sound. 

Cited,  for  instance,  is  a  Court  of 
Claims  decision  (Abina  Marine  Iron 
Works  vs.  U.S.)  which  says  “the  court 
cannot  go  behind  the  decisions  of  the 
contracting  officer  where  the  contract 
makes  him  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  unless  there  has  been 
fraud  or  such  gross  error  which,  in 
effect,  would  imply  bad  faith.  The 
cases  in  this  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  so  holding  are  numerous.” 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  the  services 
say,  they  are  prepared  to  write  clauses 
covering  the  four  items  into  all  con¬ 
tracts,  thus  effectively  removing  all 
authority  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  obviating  the  need  for  in¬ 
terpretation  of  admissable  cost  items. 

The  Navy  Department  is  using,  in¬ 
stead  of  Treasury  Decision  5,000,  the 
service  auditing  guide  book,  “Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Principles  for  the 
Determination  of  Costs  under  Govern¬ 
ment  Contracts.”  This  is  the  Navy’s 
reference  to  costs  imder  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contracts.  Because  this 
guide  book  specifically  allows  adver¬ 
tising  in  trade  and  technical  journals, 
the  reimbursements  are  made  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  law,”  and  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  has  no  function  to 
perform  with  respect  to  the  contracts 
or  payments,  it  is  contended. 

ITie  guide,  known  in  government 
contracting  and  accounting  circles  as 
“the  Green  Book,”  will  be  used. 

Parffcer  Rallaq 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  ruled,  according 
to  a  New  York  Times  story,  Dec.  25, 
“that  advertisers  placing  copy  pro¬ 
moting  wartime  government  objec¬ 
tives  may  deduct  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  in  such  advertising  from  their 
corporate  income  tax  returns  whether 
or  not  the  insertions  contain  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  advertiser’s  trade¬ 
marks,  products  or  services.” 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  prohibiting  any  reference 
to  the  advertiser  in  promotional  ad¬ 
vertisements  except  the  corporate 
name  and  address  had  intensified  the 
doubt  among  advertisers  that  charg¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  insertions  against 
corporate  incomes  taxes  was  permis¬ 
sible.  This  ruling  eliminates  that 
doubt  providing  “the  expenditure  is 
reasonable  and  not  made  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  avoid  proper  taxation.” 


SINGER  SHIP  LAUNCHED 

The  Liberty  ship  “Jack  Singer,” 
named  for  the  International  News 
Service  correspondent  who  went  down 
with  the  aircraft-carrier  “Wasp”  in 
the  Guadalcanal  campaign,  was 
launched  at  Wilmington,  Cal.,  Dec.  23. 
■ 

Constructive 
Selling  Urged  by 
NAEA  Committee 

Booklet  Shows  Newspapers 

How  to  Combat  Competition, 
Asks  United  Front  in  Field 

Using  the  facts  and  suggestions 
which  have  resulted  from  various  re¬ 
search  projects  conducted  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Promotion  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  the  committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  booklet  which,  it  says  in  the 
foreword,  “is  not  meant  to  be,  nor 
should  it  be  used  as  a  presentation  to 
advertisers”  but  is  rather  “a  collection 
of  basic  material  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  newspaper  as  a  retail 
medium  .  .  .  and  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  meeting  competition 
wherever  it  may  be  encountered  in 
the  retail  field.” 

Throughout  the  presentation  the 
greatest  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  question  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  much  to  offer, 
but  that  what  is  needed  is  consist¬ 
ently  constructive  selling  of  the  medi¬ 
um.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  book  to  show  how  the  latter 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  retail 
advertising  field. 

Background  for  Work 

After  summary  departments  reiter¬ 
ating  the  indispensability  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  importance  of  continuous 
study  of  retailing  by  the  newspaper 
advertising  man  and  the  problems  of 
the  advertising  director  today,  the 
booklet  turns  to  radio  as  a  competitor 
in  the  field,  urging  new.spaper  person¬ 
nel  to  accept  the  medium  with  an 
open  mind  but  to  fight  the  tendency  of 
some  retailers  toward  cutting  their 
newspaper  budgets  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
effectiveness  in  order  to  buy  radio 
time. 

With  these  preliminaries  over  the 
committee  launches  into  a  discussion 
of  its  work  in  the  past  six  months 
illuminated  by  a  synopsis  of  discus¬ 
sions  held  at  the  fall  conference  of 
the  NAEA  on  the  subject  of  radio’s 
current  attempt  to  invade  the  retail 
advertising  field.  Among  other  thing.s 
it  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  that 
despite  the  fact  that  newspapers  urge 
all  other  businesses  to  use  research, 
promotion  and  public  relations  to  im¬ 
prove  their  standing,  these  three 
things  are  the  weak  spots  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  industry. 

It  has  been  along  these  three  lines 
that  the  retail  committee  has  been 
working,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
booklet  is  devoted  largely  to  presen¬ 
tations  of  the  results  of  its  study, 
including  a  series  of  charts  on  the 
place  of  radio  in  retailing,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  warning  that  “Radio 
may  be  a  baby  in  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  field  but  getting  tired  of  the  baby 
act  .  .  .  and  intends  to  do  something 
about  it”  just  as  it  has  done  in  the 
national  advertising  field  in  the  last 
16  years. 

In  addition,  charts  showing  how 
firmly  entrenched  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  with  the  retailer  today,  some 
of  the  ads  carried  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  &  Tribune  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  visualization  in  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  and  newspaper  ideas 
already  proved  successful  in  com¬ 
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bating  radio  in  retailing  are  repro¬ 
duced. 

Among  the  other  data  included  are 
a  classification  of  the  reasons  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  discontinuing  radio 
advertising,  a  discussion  of  the  “New 
York  Plan”  by  Vern  Brooks,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram,  showing  how  important  it  is  for 
newspapers  to  forget  competition 
within  the  medium  and  unify  to  fight 
outside  competition,  an  outline  of  the 
Retail  Promotion  Committee  plan,  a 
part  of  which  is  the  recommendation 
that  the  NAELA  establish  a  permament 
Retail  Promotion  Division  which  is 
now  in  the  process  of  being  organized, 
a  reprint  from  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Arthur  Robb’s  Shop  Talk  discussion 
of  Newspaper  vs.  Radio,  and  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
concerning  the  same  subject. 

A  final  warning  is  given  by  a  chart 
showing  how  radio  has  outdistanced 
both  newspapers  and  magazines  since 
1927  in  the  percentage  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  advertising  dollar  it  now 
receives  and  a  final  admonition  is 
made  in  the  exhortation  to  “sell  with 
constructive  ideas  and.  as  we  have 
said  before  and  now  repeat  with 
emphasis  .  .  .  with  a  common-sense 
approach  to  the  problems  of  retailers 
in  general  and  to  the  problems  of 
your  accounts  specifically.” 


Herald  Tribune 
Tries  30-lb.  Paper 

(•(niliiiiied  from  /Hige  7 


papers  from  the  average  32-pound 
long  roll. 

"To  show  the  strength  of  this  light 
sheet  the  Scott  Multi-Unit  press  was 
supplied  with  two  long  rolls  and  a 
half  size  roll  so  as  to  produce  two  10- 
page  papers  simultaneously  from  two 
folders.  This  press  required  that 
e\-ery  sheet  be  cut  by  mechanical 
slitters  and  that  it  also  be  passed  over 
angle  bars  since  the  folders  are  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  cylinders.  One 
of  the  long  rolls  was  cut  by  two  slit¬ 
ters  into  a  two-page  wide  web  and 
two  one-page  wide  webs.  The  two- 
page  web  passed  over  an  angle  bar  and 
rollers  and  then  int*  the  folder.  One 
of  the  two  one-page  wide  webs  passed 
over  another  angle  bar  and  rollers 
•and  then  into  the  folder.  TTie  other 
one-page  wide  web  passed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  press  and  then  over 
an  angle  bar  and  rollers  into  the  other 
folder.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  light  paper  under  the 
most  severe  press  strains  which  could 
be  applied.  The  webs  ran  without 
trouble  in  this  manner  for  a  total 
period  of  about  5*2  hours  in  which 
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time  210,165  ten-page  papers  wet» 
printed  and  delivered  by  wire  con- 
veyor  to  the  mail  room. 

“When  it  is  considered  that  no  pre. 
vious  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  30-pound  newsprint  in  news- 
paper  presses  was  available  the  results 
at  the  plant  readily  justify  the  use  of 
newsprint  of  that  weight. 

"Copies  of  the  paper,  printed  on  gH|U| 
other  presses  in  the  plant,  with  a  mix. 
ture  of  the  two  weights  give  no  in- 
dication  of  difference.” 

Capital  Typo 
Dispute  Snagged 
Over  Arbiter 

Washington,  Dec.  29 — The  dispute 
lietween  Washington  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  over  a  new  contract  with  Co¬ 
lumbia  Typographical  Union  was 
headed  for  arbitration  today  after  a 
hearing  at  which  War  Labor  Board 
members  made  it  clear  they  would 
insist  on  such  a  course. 

The  printers  refused  to  nominate  for 
the  impartial  chairman  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  and  the  publishers  were 
emphatic  on  the  point  that  the  chair¬ 
man  should  be  chosen  jointly,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  ITU  contract.  The  auigai 
printers  asked  the  Board  to  name  the  llBi 
man. 

Impartial  Member  Problem 

Jesse  Manbeck.  union  chairman,  re¬ 
cited  the  history  of  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  a  “continuous  meeting" 
of  the  ITU  which  kept  newspapers  oil 
the  Washington  streets  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  He  assured  WLB 
members  that  the  Washington  branch 
of  ITU  has  never  subscribed  to  the 
International  union’s  recommendation 
to  “stay  away  from  conciliation.” 

Counsel  for  the  union,  Walter  M. 
Bastian.  assured  the  Board  the  ITU 
is  willing  to  go  to  arbitration  or  to 
the  newspaper  panel  in  Chicago,  but 
is  not  willing  to  nominate  an  impartial 
chairman  for  a  board  of  arbitration. 

Harry  N.  Deering,  scale  committee 
chairman,  proposed  that  WLB  confirm 
the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
made  last  year  but  not  approved  at 
that  time. 

For  the  publishers.  Attorney  Peyton 
Evans  claimed  the  increase  offered 
which  he  said  was  $3.60  a  week,  was 
all  that  is  allowable  under  the  Little 
Steel  formula. 

When  Chairman  Davis  suggested 
that  the  publishers  and  union  permit 
WLB  to  decide  what  amount  is  al¬ 
lowable  under  the  formula  and  make 
a.n  award  accordingly,  Evans  answered 
that  the  offer  is  “enticing”  but  departs 
from  a  relationship  between  ITU  and 
publishers  which  has  long  been  en¬ 
joyed  and  should  not  be  abandoned. 
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An  Empire 
of  Markets 


When  Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  liis  tiny  craft  up  the  majestic  river 
that  now  bears  his  name,  he  knew  that  he  had  found  a  highway  into 
a  great  empire. 

But  not  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  coidd  he  have  pictured 
the  Empire  State  of  today — 

An  Empire  of  Markets 

(Jities.  towns,  and  trading  centers;  factories,  farms,  and  homes — 
representing  an  aggregate  of  wealth  which  few  empires  can  boast. 

Today  the  road  into  this  empire,  to  its  people  and  its  wealth  is  known, 
well-traveled  and  charted.  It  is  the  local  newspaper. 

Through  it — and  through  it  alone — can  cdl  these  markets  be  reached. 
To  it  the  people  who  are  these  markets  look  for  news  of  the  goods 
they  can  buy  today  and  of  what  will  be  available  tomorrow. 

Whether  you  have  goods  or  services  to  sell  today  or  not.  begin  to  build 
good-will  now  so  that  when  tomorrow  comes  you  will  find  the  way 
open  into  this  Empire  of  Markets  that  is  New  York  State. 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  help  you  chart  your  course. 


*Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E)  *White  Plains  Reporter- 


•Peekskili  Star  (E) 

‘Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 
(E&S> 

‘Tarrytown  News  (E) 


Dispatch  (E) 

‘Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

LEGEND — (E)  Evening  News¬ 
papers.  (M)  Morning  news¬ 
papers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers. 
*  Westchester  newspapers  sold 
in  combination. 


tsbarn  Citizen  Advertiser 

'E) 

tfttWo  Courier-Elxpress  (M) 
^olslo  Courier-Express  (S) 
t  ^-oming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Times  (E) 


Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  l.eader-Republican 

(M&E) 

‘Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

‘Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

‘New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 
(E) 
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London  Papers 
Get  Back  500-Ton 
Newsprint  Cut 


(The  ^trmin^hnm  Kfios 

UMmtM  SKV  teMAOM 
BOMtHM  Frinck  Cm«t 


Jefferson  Memorial 
Honors  Ochs 

continued  from 


H'MKW 


► 

»  Cv*ir§ 


upon  a  25%  rag  paper,  which  would 
give  it  a  permanent  character;  in  lo 
on  11  point  Modern  type,  with  foot¬ 


notes,  abstracts,  etc.,  set  in  9  on  9 
point  Modern. 

P.  Jefferson  Conkright,  art  director 
of  the  Princeton  University  Press,  will 
design  the  format  of  the  edition. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  told  Editor  &  Pm, 
LisHER  that  his  immediate  reaction  was 
favorable  when  he  first  was  ap- 
proached  a  few  months  ago  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  sponsor  of  the  project.  The  origi¬ 
nal  plan,  he  said,  called  for  contribu¬ 
tions  from  various  persons  and  organ¬ 
izations  to  cooperate  with  Princeton 
but  this  subsequently  was  amended  at 
his  suggestion  so  that  the  Times  now 
is  the  sole  co-sponsor  in  the  work.  He 
visualized  the  project  as  a  fitting  trib- 

This  is  how  the  front  and  back  pages  of  the  Birmingham  News  looked  Friday,  Dec.  24,  , 

when  composing  room  crews  of  the  city's  three  newspapers  walked  out  in  protest  to  The  'Times  publisher,  a 
a  WLB  ruling  cutting  a  proposed  wage  increase  from  five  to  two  and  a  half  cents 

hour.  The  printers,  members  of  Local  No.  140  of  the  International  Typographical  constant  champion  of  a 


[many 
beeaus 
Here 
lof  the 
■  renaiss 
Iback  t 
'Milton 
rates”) 
iant”), 
zan”) 
(“Abbi 
Bciousl; 
influen 
native 
learnec 
keen  stu-  artistic 
dent  of  political  philosophy  and  a  Arou 
responsible  better 
press  as  visualized  by  his  noted  as  to  tl 
predecessor,  made  the  selection  of  the  good  d 
inscription  above  Mr.  Ochs’s  bust  ponent 
which  now  stands  in  the  main  hall  of  the  ga| 
the  Times  Building — the  passage  from  doesn’t 
Mr.  Ochs’s  salutatory.  They  J 

A  study  of  public  addresses  of  Mr 
Ochs  does  not  reveal  that  he  ever  tained 
used  the  term  ‘‘responsible  journal-  detectn 
ism,”  as  such.  But  that  theme  under-  etrips. 
lies  all  of  his  public  utterances.  (“Nanc 
It  is  Mr.  Sulzberger  who  has  given 
the  best  definition  of  Mr.  Ochs  and*  1^'***^ 
his  role  in  striving  for  a  responsible 
press  in  the  following  brief  comment:  worry 
‘‘He  lived  it;  he  made  it;  he  was  it*  ' 
By  his  example  he  worked  for  a  re- 
.sponsible  press.”  b  G  a 

Mr.  Ochs  took  an  active  interest  in*®,  ^ 

the  publication  of  the  Dictionary 
American  Biography.  Every  volume^ 
of  the  20  which  make  up  the  workj^^ 
bears  the  following  note  on  an  *PP*'o*|jye(j  j 
priate  page; 

“Prompted  solely  by  a  desire 
public  service  the  New  York  Times 
Company  and  its  President,  Mr.v  ®  , 

.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  made  possible 
preparation  of  the  manuscript  of 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography^  ,, 
through  a  subvention  of  more  thaij  , 
$500,000  and  with  the  understandinjJ^^  . 
that  the  entire  responsibility  for  thtl®  ^ 
contents  of  the  volumes  treats  . 

the  American  Council  of  Learned  So-- 

better  ( 

Mrs.  Sulzberger,  the  former  Iphigem 
Ochs,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.^ilj 
former  Times  editor-emeritus,  were|pQgjgj 
members  of  the  committee  set  up  bjjiapids, 
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ages. 
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•  Supplemental  means,  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious  grants  this  quarter. 
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—  j  What's  Coming 
t  In  Comics 

continued  front  {xige  10 


i. 


wge  6  ^  will  still  be  a  McManus  or  McManus- 

_ jype  cartoon  appearing.  (Perhaps 

t  jjggs  and  Maggie.)  It  will  feature 
would  {  style  of  the  period  but  it  will  have 
In  loathe  same  distinctive  handling  and 


loot-f 


slant.  Our  children  and  our  chil- 


S-dren’s  children  will  not  be  denied 
•  Blondie.”  “Casper  Milquetoast,  ’’“Tar- 
rector  r  •’  “Popeye”  and  “Wash  Tubbs’’  and 
®.  willi^niaiiy  other  of  today’s  favorites  just 
'•  because  they  were  born  a  bit  late. 

Here  is  another  guess:  the  comics 
'"'®‘ lof  the  future  will  be  better  drawn.  A 

*  renaissance  did  occur  just  a  few  years 

*  ^'^back  when  several  real  artists  like 
o^-’jlilton  Canilf  (“Terry  and  the  Pi- 
tribu- -yates’’) ,  Harold  Foster  (“Prince  Val- 

iant”),  Burne  Hogarth  (Sunday  “Tar- 
zan”)  and  Raeburn  Van  Buren 
ied  ati(‘*y^bbie  an’  Slats’’)  came  along.  Con- 
s  now^jjously  or  not,  other  cartoonists  were 
Influenced  and  they  either  put  more 
>  pative  drawing  into  their  cartoons  or 
learned  how  to  draw  better.  An 
1  stu- artistic  lift  came  to  comic  pages, 
ind  a  Around  art  departments  and  the 
msible  better  bars,  the  argument  still  rages 
noted  as  to  the  importance  of  good  gags  vs. 
of  the  good  drawing.  Up  to  now  the  pro¬ 
bust  ponents  of  the  school  of  thought  “that 
lall  of  the  gag  is  the  thing  and  the  drawing 
i  from  doesn’t  matter’’  seem  to  be  winning. 

They  point  to  the  work  of  Chester 
of  Mr  Gould  (“Dick  Tracy”)  who  has  at- 
,  ever  tained  great  popularity  with  thrilling 
umal-  detective  stories  told  in  most  un-arty 
inder-  strips.  They  hold  up  Ernie  Bushmiller 
,  ('Nancy”  and  “Fritzi  Ritz”)  who 
given  “P  makes 

s  and*  cleanlined  diagram  to  get  over  his 
,nsibk  point.  Apparently  none  of  his  fans 
ment  worry  because  Ernie  never  attended 
vas  it.*  life  class. 

a  re-  However,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
bad  a  bit  of  art  school  (Academie  de 
la  Grand  Chaumiere,  Paris,  1905-6) 


est  in* 


.who  maintain  that  while  the  idea  or 


°'^e  story  may  be  of  first  importance, 

°  ^tihc  drawing  DOES  count.  How  long, 
work2^.„  ,  ..IT-.,-,,  v--*” 


we  shout,  would  “Krazy  Kat”  have 
'PP’^°'lived  if  George  Herriman  had  not 
j^jbeen  the  great  artist  that  he  is.  And 
’.^im^Frank  King.  No  matter  how  appeal- 
jj®ing  his  growing- up  characters  may 
jjjjbave  been,  it  was  good  sound  com- 
^f  the  anatomy  and  knowing 

Taohj  *’1’*'’*  1°  llsht  and  shade  that  put 
“Gasoline  Alley.”  And  would 
mdinif^  daily  Tarzan  have  attained  its 
or  If  stories  had  not 

,  fold  in  the  really  artistic  panels 

;d  Maxon  draws? 

Yes,  the  comics  of  the  future  will  be 
better  drawn. 

mgemt  Another  thing  may  and  probably 
'inley.yjll  happen.  Some  day  a  young  car- 
"^^^^onist  from  Bangor,  Maine,  or  Cedar 
apids.  Iowa,  will  drop  in  to  a  big 
ndicate  with  a  new  slant  or  a  dif- 
rent  type  of  character  or  story  or 
ndling.  His  feature  will  be  taken  on 
d  there  will  be  a  new  note  and  a 
fferent  look  to  the  coming  comic 
ages. 

Chance  for  Bnginnnrt 

You  may  ask  (so  many  have)  if  such 
genius  would  get  a  hearing  and  a 
^nce  to  show  his  stuff  at  a  big  syn- 
[Jkate.  After  working  for  years  in 
lUss  partitioned  syndicate  offices.  I’ll 
py:  “Yes,  he  would  get  a  hearing.” 
^  Capp  got  a  hearing  just  that  way 
l^d  his  “Li’l  Abner”  probably  makes 
piore  money  than  all  the  hill  billies  of 
south  have  earned  from  1935  to 
»be  present. 

Telephone  operators  and  reception¬ 
ists  are  quite  familiar  with  the  some¬ 
what  frightened  young  men  who  ap- 
at  syndicate  offices  carrying 
^rtfolios  and  rolls  of  cartoons  and 
psk  to  see  the  editor.  The  recep- 
rjSJjjst  usually  says  that  the  editor  is 
F^RY  busy  just  at  the  moment  but 


his  assistant  will  try  to  see  them. 
Often  the  assistant  is  a  young  lady 
and  her  appearance  is  delayed  a  bit 
while  she  has  a  hasty  session  with  the 
lipstick  in  the  ladies’  room. 

“The  editor  is— oh  VERY  busy  just 
now;  he’s  in  conference.  Won’t  you  let 
me  see  your  cartoons?”  The  lady  who 
pinch  hits  for  the  editor  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  may  not  be  a  trained  judge  of 
newspaper  art  but  she  can  distinguish 
the  hopeless  from  the  promising.  All 
the  drawings  get  an  apparently  earnest 
once  over.  If  they  are  crude  and  ama¬ 
teurish  and  the  paucity  of  ideas  too 
apparent  the  interview  ends  with  the 
taking  of  the  applicant’s  name. 

Now  and  then  a  budding  cartoonist 
appears  who  has  something.  In  an 
instance  so  rare  the  editor  somehow 
finds  time  to  leave  his  “conference” 
and  the  applicant  is  shown  into  the 
editor’s  office.  He  is  seldom  hired  on 
the  spot  (though  Ed  Dodd,  “Back 
Home  Again,”  was),  but  he  is  remem¬ 
bered  and  in  some  reshuffle  of  features 
he  may  get  his  chance. 

If  this  chance  comes,  the  miracle 
might  happen;  maybe  his  work  will 
be  the  new  note,  the  new  slant,  the 
new  way  of  coaxing  laughs  or  tears 
out  of  the  reader.  Perhaps  his  draw¬ 
ing  technique  will  be  revolutionary. 
If  this  proves  to  be  so,  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  will  be  influenced  by  his  style  and 
together  with  work  of  the  inevitable 
imitators  the  future  funny  pages  may 
have  quite  a  different  look  from  those 
of  the  present. 

Changes  Will  B*  Mad* 

Some  years  ago  a  layout  man  in  the 
art  department  of  the  old  New  York 
World  painstakingly  counted  the  pen 
strokes  in  a  leading  strip  of  the  day. 
There  were  something  over  four 
thousand  lines,  dots  and  accents.  No 
one  I  know  of  has  gotten  around  to 
counting  the  pen  strokes  in  any  of 
today’s  strips  but  I  venture  the  guess 
that  there  are  fewer  than  at  the  time 
this  tabulation  was  taken. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  fewer 
lines  still.  Cartoon  handling  will  be 
simpler  though  there  will  be  just  as 
much  Higgins’  ink  used  in  broader 
outlines  done  more  and  more  with 
a  brush  instead  of  a  pen.  There  will 
be  practically  no  background  areas 
filled  up  with  scrambled  (and  thus 
arty)  lines  meant  to  show  distance  or 
depth  or  a  jumble  of  accessories. 

These  spots — known  in  our  trade  as 
hay  or  hash — were  frequently  put  in 
to  bring  out  a  foreground  figure  but 
were  often  artfully  added  to  cover  up 
fautly  drawing  or  perspective.  Car¬ 
toon  pages  of  the  future  will  be  less 
cluttered  up  and  the  panels  more 
easily  read. 

Something  else  might  happen;  a  new 
character  or  slant  might  appear  in  an 
old  strip.  It  has  happened.  The 
“Thimble  Theater”  ran  along  for  some 
years  as  pretty  good  but  not  outstand¬ 
ing.  One  day  a  new  character  named 
“Popeye”  appeared  in  the  strip.  He 
not  only  ran  away  with  the  feature 
but  had  a  big  influence  on  the  dietary 
habits  of  the  nation. 

“Blondie”  just  ran  along  acceptably 
for  some  time  but  it  was  not  until 
this  character  became  a  mother  and 
“Dagwood”  a  proud  father  that  the 
strip  began  to  edge  toward  the  top 
in  popularity  and  earnings.  Perhaps 
some  other  average  strip  family  of 
today  may  some  time  have  a  visitor — 
an  uncle  maybe  or  a  parachuting 
aviator  or  a  baby  deposited  on  the 
doorstep  by  a  tornado  and  this  new¬ 
comer  might  have  the  look  or  the 
characteristic  or  the  appeal  that  would 
win  him  millions  of  friends. 

He  could  not  only  make  friends  but 
he  could  influence  people  (the  people 
being  other  cartoonists)  and  because 
of  his  advent  have  a  bit  to  do  with 
What’s  Coming  in  Comics.  Could  be. 

Now  what’s  your  guess? 


■^apteclation 

To  our  advertisers  who  have 
home  with  us  while  we 
switched  insertion  dates,  rt‘- 
diieed  copy  and  in  other  ways 
interrupted  the  orderly  rou¬ 
tine  of  advertising  in  194.S. 
we  take  this  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  thanks. 

!\ewspriiit  rationing  present¬ 
ed  many  problems,  many  of 
them  unpredictable,  and  it  is 
only  because  advertisers  and 
agencies  have  so  graciously 
cooperated  that  The  Detroit 
News  has  been  able  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  messages  to  America’s 
greatest  industrial  area  in  an 
e(|uitable  manner. 

Even  though  further  news¬ 
print  reductions  have  been 
ordered  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  for  1944,  The 
Detroit  News  will  endeavor 
to  adhere  to  its  principle  of 
equitable  representation  and 
we  hope  our  advertisers  will 
cooperate  with  us  as  under- 
>landingiy  through  the  com¬ 
ing  year  as  they  did  in  the 
year  just  ended. 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Liir/eesl  A.  B.  C.  Recognized  Home  Delivered 
Meicspiiper  C.irculution  in  the  I'.  S. 


Chicago 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower  (11) 


New  York 

HAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  t2n<l  .St.  (17) 
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Important  Jobs  Seen  for 
Promotion  During  1944 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  everyone!  May 

you  have  no  more  than  your  just 
share  of  headaches  in  1944. 

This  is  definitely  not  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  New  Year’s  greeting  on  record, 
but  don’t  blame  it  on  any  lack  of 
sentiment  or  good-will  on  our  part. 
We  just  can’t  get  out  of  our  mind 
that  1944  is  goiirg  to  be  a  tough  year 
for  most  of  us  promotion  people.  It 
will  be  full  of  new  challenges  and 
problems  and  there  is  no  profit  in 
avoiding  the  subject.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  intelligent,  advance  thought  on 
the  1944  outlook  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  smoothing  out  the  main  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  path. 

Tim**  Hav*  Changed 

There  isn’t  much  need  to  tell  you 
what  the  principal  headaches  are. 
Practically  all  of  them  arise  out  of 
the  newsprint  shortage.  With  adver¬ 
tising  columns  oversold  and  circula¬ 
tion  rigidly  spiked  in  statu  quo  the 
normal  purposes  of  promotion  are 
completely  thwarted.  Even  office  ad¬ 
vertising  space  has  disappeared. 

The  boys  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  aren’t  dropping  in  to  ask 
for  presentations  the  way  they  used 
to.  Those  feverish,  eleventh-hour  ads 
announcing  special  editorial  features 
just  aren’t  being  done  now.  Special 
sections — why,  the  very  thought  is 
ludicrous.  As  for  classified  well,  there 
is  already  a  guy  at  the  door  with  a 
tommy  gun  to  try  to  scare  classified 
advertisers  away. 

All  of  this  is  likely  to  raise  a 
nasty,  horrid  thought  in  the  minds  of 
many  newspaper  managements.  “Wliut 
do  we  need  a  promotion  department 
for  if  there  is  nothing  to  promote?” 
In  fact,  one  or  two  unimaginative  pub¬ 
lications,  we  are  told,  have  suspended 
promotion  for  the  duration.  Else¬ 
where  there  are  also  signs  of  deep 
apathy  in  matters  promotional. 

Jobs  to  B*  Don* 

We  hate  to  see  this  happen,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  setback  for  promotion, 
but  also  because  it  represents  the 
loss  of  several  vital  opportunities. 
For,  just  as  industry  learned  the 
value  of  new  advertising  techniques 
and  new  institutional  copy  appeals 
when  regular  product  campaigns  were 
stopped,  so  newspapers  can  utilize  this 
period  to  develop  promotions  that 
never  got  done  in  normal  times. 

Now  that  it  is  becoming  less  and 
less  appropriate  to  quote  linage  and 
circulation  figures  and  less  desirable 
to  press  for  space  increases  from  the 
local  merchants,  there  are  other  im¬ 
portant  tasks  to  which  promotion  de¬ 
partments  should  be  turning. 

As  we  list  some  of  these  neces,sary 
1944  jobs,  please  don’t  remind  us  that 
we’ve  preached  in  behalf  of  some  of 
them  before.  They’re  still  largely  un¬ 
done  (despite  our  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence)  and  are  still  well  worth 
doing: 

1.  Release  from  the  urgencies  of 
competitive  selling  will  give  promo¬ 
tion  depai-tments  a  chance  to  do  a 
few  basic  campaigns  that  will  sell  the 
essential  spirit  and  character  of  their 
publications.  If  a  steel  company  or 
a  locomotive  works  has  an  institu¬ 
tional  position  to  build  for  post-war 
days,  surely  a  highly  individual  or¬ 
ganism  like  a  newspaper  can  do  a 
comparable,  but  better,  job. 

2.  There  never  was  a  better  year 
than  1944  for  a  few  dozen  newspapers 
to  produce  campaigns  promoting  the 


newspaper  medium,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

3.  Public  service  programs  have 
been  a  growing  promotional  function. 
A  few  newspapers  have  been  breaking 
away  from  the  traditional  patterns  and 
these  trail-blazers  are  enthusiastic 
over  their  success.  (Note  to  promo¬ 
tion  managers:  once  you  get  started 
in  this  field,  your  publisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  will  have  so  much  f\m, 
you’ll  never  get  out  of  it.) 

4.  The  most  common-place,  over¬ 
worked  phrase  in  the  language  today 
is  “post-war  planning.’’  More  people 
are  saying  it  than  doing  it,  however. 
The  promotion  department  can  well 
be  the  center  of  post-war  thinking  in 
many  newspaper  shops. 

That  some  of  them  are  already  doing 
so  is  obvious  from  the  booklets  and 
ads  that  have  already  begun  to  appear, 
arguuig  that  prosperity  will  go  on  in 
certain  markets  even  when  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  war  production  is  taken  away. 
Post-war  planning  has  so  many  im¬ 
portant  phases  that  it  could  profitably 
occupy  the  full  time  of  the  promotion 
staff. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several 
of  the  newspapers  that  hav'e  the  most 
highly  developed  promotion  programs 
have  actually  increased  their  budgets 
and  operations  for  1944.  They  partly 
counter- balance  the  apathy  elsewhere 
and  set  a  good  example  for  the  whole 
industry. 


Recalled  with  Pleasure 
THERE  were  a  lot  of  fine  promotions 
in  1943.  As  we  sit  here  with  our 
memories,  waiting  for  the  old  year  to 
expire,  there  are  several  that  come 
to  mind  with  a  glow  of  pleasure. 
We’d  like  to  mention  some  of  them. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  no 
All-American,  no  list  of  “the  year's 
best  promotions.  There  were  many 
that  we  unfortunately  didn’t  see  and 
many  which  we  have  inexcusably  for¬ 
gotten.  But  these  were  awfully  good 
and  belong  on  any  list: 

Som*  Good  Promotion* 


Friendly  Heads  AFA 
Ad  Awards  Jury 

Appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  Jury  of  Awards  to  select  for 
awards  Advertising  Clubs  that  have 
done  the  most  outstanding  work  in 
the  war  advertising  effort  has  just 
been  announced  by  Joe  M.  Dawson, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  president  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc. 

The  Jury  consists  of  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  general  manager,  New  York 
Sun,  chairman;  Dorothy  Shaver,  vice- 
president,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and 
Look  magazine;  Vernon  D.  Beatty, 
director  of  advertising  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  advertising 
director  of  Swift  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Don  U.  Bndge,  special  con¬ 
sultant,  War  Finance  Division,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  presenting  of  these  awards  has 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  annual  convention.  First 
and  second  awards  are  presented  to 
Advertising  Clubs  in  cities  of  more 
than  300,000  population  and  first  and 
second  awards  also  for  clubs  in  cities 
of  less  than  300.000  population. 


Chicago  Sun  Names 
Whitaker  in  East 


Chicago,  Dec.  28 — Appointment  of 
Ralph  H.  Whitaker  as  eastern  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
was  announced  here  this  week  by 
Wallace  Brooks,  Sun  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Whitaker  will  assume  his 
new  duties  Jan.  17  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  the  Sun’s  New  York 
office,  soon  to  be  opened  at  250  Park 
Ave. 

Mr.  Whitaker  was  formerly  on  the 
Chicago  staff  of  McCall’s  magazine 
and  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  more  recently  he  was  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Newsweek  and 
currently  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  in  New  York. 

The  Sun  is  represented  exclusively 
in  the  national  field  by  the  Branham 
Company.  Mr.  Whitaker  will  cover 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Branham  organization. 


The  retail  direct-mail  campaign  and 
the  Plant  to  Prosper  program  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar. 

The  scrap  metal  campaign  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  trade  paper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Likewise,  the  trade  paper  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Blue  Book  and  new  trade  paper 
series  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum. 

The  campaigns  in  newspapers  and 
trade  publications  in  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Group. 

The  New  York  City  Market  An¬ 
alysis,  produced  cooperatively  by  the 
News,  Mirror,  Journal- American  and 
Times. 

Carrier  boy  campaign  and  public 
service  activities  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Special  events  program  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

If  we  have  more  of  this  kind  of 
stuff  in  1944,  it  will  really  be  a  happy 
New  Year! 


Austraiia 


WLB  APPROVES  PACT 

The  contract  between  the  United 
Press  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  providing  increases  of  $2.50  p, 
$5  in  various  experience  categorie* 
has  been  approved  by  the  newspaper 
panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  it  wai 
announced  this  week.  Wage  increases 
are  retroactive  to  Aug.  7,  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  previous  agreement 
Still  unsettled  is  the  question  of  i 
union  shop,  rejected  by  U.P.  fij, 
guild’s  demand  will  be  certified  to  thr 
War  Labor  Board  shortly. 


Ca 


Two  More  Gravure 
Sections  Go  Tabloid 

Two  more  newspapers  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspaper  Graviirt 
Group  will  publish  their  Rotogravun 
picture  sections  in  tabloid  page  si» 
beginning  Jan.  1.  W.  E.  Hosac,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspaper  Group,  in  announcing  thf 
change  said  another  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  will  follow  suit  in  February 
The  Washington  Star  and  the  Buffak 
Courier-Express  will  change  Jan.  1. 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  6. 

Including  the  three  news  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  tabloid  format,  twelve  of 
the  Metropolitan  Group  newspapers 
Gravure  picture  sections  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  1,000- line  size.  Of  thest 
twelve  tabloid  size  picture  sectwm 
eleven  carry  color,  the  only  excep- 
tion  being  the  Seattle  Times. 


CPA  POSTPONES  PARLEY 

The  annual  Winter  Conference  oi 
the  California  Press  Association  has 
lieen  postponed  to  sometime  late  in 
February,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Justus  F.  Craemer,  vice- 
president.  Difficult  travel  and  hotel 
conditions  have  made  it  advisable  to 
s.hift  to  a  time  when  accommodations 
will  be  more  readily  obtainable.  The 
meeting  has  been  tentatively  set  for 
Feb.  21-22. 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 


J.  H.  MARION  LAUNCHED 

The  Liberty  tanker,  “John  H. 
Marion,’’  named  in  honor  of  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Courier,  was  launched  re¬ 
cently  at  Wilmington,  Cal. 
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CHANGE  NAMES 

Mumm,  Romer,  Robbins  &  Pearson. 

Inc.,  Columbus,  O.,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  is  changing  its  name  te 
Mumm,  Mullay  &  Nichols,  Inc.,  ef¬ 
fective  the  first  of  the  year,  with  thi : 
following  men  as  officers:  Col.  W.  M  i 
Mumm,  chairman  of  the  board;  Wil-' 
liam  Mumm.  Jr.,  president;  Maj.  H.  J)  slow- 
Nichols,  first  vice-president;  L.  paper 
Smith,  second  vice-president;  M.  LI  jj, 
Mullay,  secretary,  and  L.  J.  Sullivaui  magaz 

treasurer.  yy  jjo 

The  Chicago  advertising  agency: 
formerly  known  as  Newby,  Peron  ft 
Flitcraft,  Inc.,  is  changing  its  name  td 
Newby  &  Peron,  Inc.,  effective  Jan.  Jf 
No  other  current  change  is  involvKif, 
since  Eugene  R.  Flitcraft  left  the  fint”; 
over  two  years  .ago.  1^3^^ 

■  every 

CORRECTION  may  1 

Due  to  a  typographical  error  in  th  Pedlar 

fuU  page  advertisement  for  Souther'  Davi 
California  Associated  Newspaper-,  to  han 
(page  2  of  the  1944  Editor  &  Rt-.  lenge) 
i.isHER  Market  Guide),  the  San  Die?i Pacific 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  unintentior-  ipjjg 
ally  moved  San  Diego  into  the  lO-Odf 
population  class.  San  Diego  actual;*  i,y 
is  in  the  500.000  class.  1  Tangei 
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WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 


HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


Wancick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney 


Sole  Agentt 

SCANDINAVIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INt 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

constantly  growing  audience  during 
the  past  three  jears,  and  a  block 
of  brief  statistical  copy  documenting 
the  importance  of  women  as  a  mar¬ 
ket.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  is  the 
agency. 

Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  packers 
of  more  than  50  foods  in  glass  and  tin. 
announces  the  appointment  of  Gar¬ 
field  &  Guild,  San  Francisco,  to 
handle  all  advertising.  Plans  for  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  are  being  put  into 
effect. 

International  Harvester  Co.  de¬ 
voted  its  New  Year’s  ad  this  week  to  a 
plea  to  the  public  for  blood  dona¬ 
tions,  saying  that  “the  finest  New  Year 
Resolution  you  can  make  for  1944" 
is  to  “Give  Your  Blood  So  They  May 
Live.” 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
used  the  fact  that  it  received  the  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Harriman  Memorial  Medal, 
awarded  annually  to  the  railroad  with 
the  most  outstanding  safety  record,  to 
point  out  that  the  difference  between 
this  country  and  its  enemies  is  the  re¬ 
gard  in  which  we  hold  human  life  as 
against  the  cheapness  with  which  it  is 
held  in  Japan,  for  example.  The  large 
space  newspaper  ad  which  carried  the 
message  this  week  used  the  quotation, 
"Certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness”  with  the  head¬ 
line,  "The  First  of  These  is  LIFE.” 

Approximately  fifty  newspapers  in 
areas  throughout  the  country  where 
B&M  baked  beans  are  distributed  will 
be  used  in  the  three- months  campaign 
by  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.  beginning 
the  first  of  the  year.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  facts  that  the  beans 
!  are  again  available  and  that  they  are 
slow-baked  a  full  day.  The  news- 
^  ^  paper  ads  will  be  staggered  through- 
^  out  the  period  and  trade  papers  and 
magazines  are  also  being  used.  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  is  the  agency. 

Procter  &  Gamble  is  using  80  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
to  point  out  the  value  of  soap  as  a  war 
instrument,  because  of  its  glycerine 
by-product,  in  a  campaign  to  be 
known  as  “Vital  for  Victory.”  Ads 
have  been  scheduled  in  the  papers 
every  three  weeks  for  six  months  and 
may  be  continued  after  that  time, 
in  ti^  Pe^r  &  Ryan  is  the  agency. 

)uther(  Davis  &  Beaven  has  been  named 
spapei  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the  Chal- 
![  ^  LENCE  Cream  and  Butter  Association, 
i  Diej  Pacific  Coast  cooperative. 

The  largest  export  advertising  cam- 
;  50,01  pgjgjj  i^g  history  is  being  released 
ictuall:|  by  the  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  maker  of 
(Tangee  cosmetics,  through  the  Export 
i Advertising  Agency.  Over  140  news¬ 
papers,  weekly  and  roto  sections  and 
Biagazines  will  be  used. 

About  280  newspapers  throughout 
4e  country  will  be  used  by  the 
Paas  Dye  Co.,  maker  of  Easter  egg 
Ipes,  for  a  one-shot  ad  to  appear  next 
llarch.  Moore  &  Hamm,  Inc.,  is  the 
■ency. 

t^Copy  which  urges  cooperation  with 
pious  government  programs  is  be- 
f|  used  by  William  Jameson  &  Co.  in 
^aertising  for  Gallagher  &  Burton 
^hkey.  Currently  the  ads,  which 
in  newspap>ers  in  key  distribution 
<«ters,  mphasizing  the  carry- 

190  bundles  theme. 

Hew  newspapers  are  currently 
•*^g  a  full-page  insertion,  spon- 
***d  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  Presi- 
yw  Conference.  The  ad,  which  is 
placed  by  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
®®*ks  the  public  for  its  cheerful  ac- 
?*Pi>nce  of  the  war -imposed  trials 
iTAveling. 


19  4  4 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  which  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  contest  for  post-war  employ¬ 
ment  plans,  is  placing  the  second  of 
its  series  of  ads  on  the  subject  in  a 
different  list  of  newspapers  from  that 
used  originally.  Warwick  &  Legler 
handles  the  nation-wide  campaign. 

Fuel  oil  users  throughout  the  At¬ 
lantic  Refining  Co.  territory  are  re¬ 
ceiving  weekly  figures  on  weather, 
validity  of  fuel  oil  coupons,  and  other 
timely  information  to  help  them  make 
the  most  of  their  fuel  oil  ration,  in  a 
series  of  five-inch  ads  in  daily  news- 
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papers.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency.  The  ads  report  the  devia¬ 
tion  from  “Normal”  of  cold  spells  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  weeks,  and  warn  those 
who  have  used  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  total  allotment,  to 
reduce  their  consumption. 

Orange  Screen  Co.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  New  York,  to  handle  advertising 
and  promotion,  effective  Jan.  1. 

The  Florence  Stove  Co.,  Gardner, 
Mass.,  a  manufacturer  of  stoves, 
ranges  and  heaters  has  appointed 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

“After  the  War  WHO’LL  BUY 
WHAT  . .  .  FROM  WHOM?”  questions 
RtiTHRAUFF  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  in  a  full- page 
ad,  which  ran  recently  in  the  New 
York  papers.  The  ad  pointed  out 
that  though  it  may  not  be  a  “platinum - 
lined,  plastic-coated,  helicopter-ffyring 
Post-War  World,”  there  are  bound  to 
be  changes,  new  and  greater  competi¬ 
tion,  new  methods  and  new  products, 
and  the  agency  offers  its  services  in 
helping  with  post-war  problems. 
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CHANGE  OF  NAME 


NOEE,  ROTHENBURG  &  JANN,  INC 

Newspaper  Representatives 

Announce  a  Change  in  Corporate  Name 

to 

Jann  &  Kelley,  Ine. 


4> 


NEW  YORK 

366  Madison  Avenue 

DETROIT 

General  Motors  Building 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

Palmer  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 1  T  Sutter  Street 
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Four  Resolutions  for 
Advertising  in  1944 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(  Ni).  tt.'l  ill  a  M-rii-*) 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR.  Our  best  wishes 

to  all.  our  sympathy  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  suffered  irreparable  losses 
in  1943. 

While  we  expect  to  generalize  under 
the  headline,  "Four  Resolutions  For 
1944,”  we  promise  that  we  are  going 
to  be  very  serious  about  a  situation 
that  may  grow  more  acute  as  the 
months  pass.  It  has  to  do  with  who 
is  going  to  be  allowed  in  your  paper 
and  what,  if  any,  machinery  has  been 
set  up  or  will  be  set  up  to  take  care 
of  the  regular,  consistent,  frequent- 
insertion  newspaper  advertisers,  who 
have  for  years  been  regular  customers 
of  newspapers. 

As  most  readers  of  this  column 
know,  we  have  for  seven  years  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  newspapers.  We  have 
presented  more  than  a  hundred  case 
histories  of  how  small  retailers  in 
many  lines  of  business  have  learned 
from  their  cash  register  slips  that  any 
good  newspaper  can,  if  given  a  three- 
ads-a-week,  52-weeks-a-year  sched¬ 
ule,  sell  almost  anything  at  a  lower 
cost  than  any  other  medium. 

Not  Enough  Adt  in  Froquuncy 

We  have  proven  that  very  few  of 
our  so-called  national  advertisers — on 
the  average — run  enough  ads  to  make 
any  impression  on  a  given  market. 

Our  first  resolution  for  1944  is  this: 
We  pledge  ourselves  not  to  get  dis¬ 
couraged  when  newspaper  men  say, 
‘‘Yes,  Fehlman,  you  have  a  good  idea, 
but  what  we  want  when  restrictions 
are  off,  is  some  of  that  $24,000,000 
worth  of  space  used  by  Camel,  Lucky 
Strike,  Old  Gold  and  Chesterfield,  that 
we  carried  in  1931.”  Yes,  that’s  what 
these  four  cigarette  advertisers  used 
in  newspapers  in  1931.  Here  is  what 
they  bought  in  1942.  Chesterfield, 
$824,174.  Camel.  $3,402,590.  Lucky 
Strike — don’t  faint — $294.  Old  Gold, 
$1,546,179.  Add  them  up  and  what 
have  you  got?  $5,773,237.  According 
to  our  slide-rule,  the  four  cigarettes 
listed  spent  about  24%  as  much  money 
in  newspapers  in  1942  as  they  spent  in 
1931,  the  year  when  our  biggest  de¬ 
pression  got  under  way. 

It’s  all  right  to  wish  for  the  good 
old  days  but  what  about  the  post-war 
days,  when  new  kinds  of  products 
will  appear,  when  new  distribution 
outlets  will  be  set  up,  when  trained 
salesmen  will  replace  the  fast  talkers 
and  the  special  discount  boys?  Isn’t 
it  time  for  newspaper  men  to  get  down 
to  brass  tacks,  stop  kidding  themselves 
about  short  cuts,  and  find  out  just 
what  is  required  to  get  distribution 
and  new  customers? 

Continuous  Scbodulns 

There  may  be  a  better  way  to  use  a 
newspaper  than  we  have  advocated; 
namely  three  ads  a  week.  52  weeks 
a  year — but  based  on  many  tests  we 
have  supervised,  we  feel  that  three 
ads  a  week.  70  lines  each,  are  better 
than  one  ad  of  210  lines  run  once  a 
week.  And  the  strange  thing  about 
this  simple  formula  is  that  it  will  sell 
garden  seeds,  insurance  policies,  milk, 
bowling,  dresses,  men’s  shoes,  and 
dozens  of  other  products  and  services 
at  practically  the  same  selling  cost. 
So  come  floods  or  high  water,  we 
resolve  to  continue  to  advocate  fre¬ 
quency  and  continuous  schedules  for 
1944. 

Even  the  railroad  people  are  in 
agreement  with  us  on  resolution  No.  2; 
but  it  has  taken  a  war  to  jar  them 
out  of  their  complacency.  We  have 


been  told  that  the  average  “take”  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
is  divided — 90%  freight  revenue,  10% 
passenger  revenue.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  average  meal  on  the 
average  diner  costs  $1.90  but  the 
roads  get  only  about  $1.10  for  the 
average  meal  served. 

Because  of  the  great  manpower 
shortage,  we  now  find  young  women 
in  ticket  offices,  as  train  announcers, 
guides,  information  clerks,  etc.  These 
new  railroad  people — women — are  do¬ 
ing  the  best  public  relations  job  ever 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads. 
Why  someone  didn’t  stumble  on  to 
this  idea  years  ago  is  beyond  us. 
They  are  courteous  and  make  you  feeU 
they  appreciated  your  business. 

TTie  point  to  this  resolution  is  very 
simple.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
newspaper  men  should  contact  more 
advertisers  and  make  friends,  and 
give  a  ‘‘soft  answer,”  it’s  right  now. 
This  paper  shortage  thing  will  end 
.some  day;  and  those  advertisers  who 
have  been  snubbed,  kidded,  or  ignored, 
will  start  their  elephant  memories 
working,  to  the  decided  disadvantage 
of  newspaper  people  who  have  been 
too  busy  to  be  courteous  and  friendly. 

Resolution  No.  3 

This  third  resolution  is  tied  up  with 
Resolution  No.  1.  It  has  to  do  with 
more  research  work,  right  in  our  own 
offices.  Time  and  again  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Daily  Oklahoman  studies 
that  appeared  in  our  trade  papers 
during  1939.  We  have  urged  all  of 
our  friends  to  undertake  the  same 
kind  of  study  in  their  own  papers. 
Why  not  face  the  facts  of  life  now, 
and  take  a  good  look  at  our  own 
Media  Records  reports,  and  ledgers. 

By  accident,  not  because  of  any 
great  selling  technic,  we  have  for 
several  years  acted  as  an  advisor  for 
concerns  who  distribute  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  practically  every  market 
in  the  United  States. 

Time  and  again  we  have  used  the 
studies  made  by  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
to  prove  to  our  friends  that  the  easiest 
way  to  outsell  every  competitor  in 
any  market  and  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  prospects,  and  to  chalk  up 
the  highest  net  profit,  is  to  pick  a  good 
paper;  and,  instead  of  running  an 
average  of  11.4  ads  a  year,  step  up  the 
schedule  to  3  ads  a  week  for  48  weeks 
—a  total  of  144  ads  every  year. 

Yes.  it  takes  time  to  prepare  that 
many  ads;  but  why  not  repeat  ads 
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several  times?  If  the  Continuing 
Studies  of  Newspaper  Readings  prove 
anything,  they  certainly  prove  that 
you  can  run  an  ad  from  5  to  as  many 
as  20  times  before  you  have  covered 
the  circulation  of  a  paper.  Our  patent 
medicine  friends  know  this,  so  do  a 
few  cosmetic  people  like  Arrid. 

Certainly  it  requires  more  time  to 
prepare  the  ads  and  send  out  more 
orders.  And  it  requires  a  little  more 
time  on  the  part  of  the  order  clerk 
on  the  newspaper,  but  your  reward 
for  running  this  type  of  schedule  is  a 
total  yearly  linage  billing  of  around 
12,000  lines.  Such  a  schedule  gives 
you  the  formula  for  selling  dozens  of 
other  advertisers  the  .same  kind  of 
campaign. 

Better  for  Advertiser 

Which  is  better  for  the  long  haul, 
better  for  advertising  as  a  whole, 
better  for  newspapers,  and  better  for 
the  advertiser?  "Twelve  big  ads,  say, 
1,000  lines  each,  run  once  a  month 
for  a  year,  or  a  schedule  of  three  ads 
a  week,  80  lines  each,  a  total  of  about 
1,000  lines  a  month? 

Once  you  sell  a  national  advertiser 
such  a  schedule  and  his  salesmen  are 
kept  informed  about  it,  you  can  renew 
this  advertiser  much  more  quickly 
than  the  one  who  gave  you  one  1,000- 
line  ad  every  month  for  12  months. 

If  this  kind  of  schedule  were  adopted 
by  every  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
country,  hundreds  of  pierplexed  sales 
managers  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
salesmen  would,  in  1944,  jockey  them¬ 
selves  into  a  "rail”  position,  that  could 
not  be  taken  from  them  easily. 

What  would  happen  if  100  national 
and  regional  advertisers  all  started 
such  schedules  in  a  given  paper  in 
1944?  Our  guess  is  that  advertising 
would  be  improved.  You  can’t  fool 
around  with  80  to  100  lines  single 
column.  You  have  to  have  real  copy, 
real  arguments,  and  headlines  that  are 
as  good  as  the  news  headlines,  which 
are  your  present  competition. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Our  last  resolution  is  just  a  little 
off  the  beaten  path.  It  has  to  do 
with  some  questions  we  raised  with 
about  300  of  our  friends  to  whom  we 
sent  Holiday  Greetings. 

As  a  nation  we  aren’t  any  too  well 
informed  about  the  ABC’s  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  As  a  nation,  few  of  us  know 
that  from  1920  to  1930 — the  years  when 
we  certainly  had  one  swell  time  with 
bath  tub  gin,  $3,000  golf  memberships, 
and  plenty  of  gasoline — 10%  of  our 
total  production  was  exported.  ’This 
little  item  represented  our  net  profits. 

It’s  going  to  be  some  time  before  we 
again  export  10%  of  our  total  produc¬ 
tion;  it’s  going  to  be  some  time  before 
the  bond  salesman  again  sells  us  bonds 
issued  by  the  city  of  Lyons,  France. 

This  writer  has  decided  to  catch  up 
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on  a  few  fundamentals.  He  has  re¬ 
solved  to  learn  why  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  has  for  300  years  set  the  value 
of  our  dollar,  the  yen,  the  mark,  the 
franc,  the  milreis.  He  has  resolved  to 
learn  to  check  the  lawyer,  our  Con¬ 
gressman  who  represents  us  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  And  he  has  resolved  to  study 
the  financial  statements  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  so  that  he  will  know  some¬ 
thing  about  who  will  pay  whom,  for 
the  billions  of  materials  now  being 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  And  he 
has  resolved  to  tell  everybody  who 
will  listen,  that  the  dollar  should  be, 
and  must  be,  the  hub  to  which  all 
currencies  must  be  attached. 

Unless  we  Americans  grow  up  in 
our  economic  thinking,  unless  we  as¬ 
sume  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
that  lie  ahead,  unless  we  insist  that 
our  dollar  is  good  enough  for  any 
other  country,  this  war,  when  it  has 
ended,  will  be  only  the  prelude  to  an¬ 
other  war;  and  the  so-called  "Amer¬ 
ican  Way  of  Living”  we  are  now  talk¬ 
ing  about,  will  become  a  myth. 

Happy  New  Year  again.  This  looks 
like  a  great  year  for  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  helping  any  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  get  more  for  his  dollar,  by 
the  simple  device  of  placing  his  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Negro  Journalism 
School  May  Close 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  30— Mis¬ 
souri’s  state-supported  journalism 
school  for  Negroes  will  be  shut  down 
February  1,  unless  more  pupils  and 
more  funds  are  forthcoming.  The 
journalism  school  had  14  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  first  semester  of  this 
year,  but  now  has  no  funds,  explained 
the  Lincoln  University  board  of  cura¬ 
tors. 

The  journalism  school  was  opened 
two  years  ago  after  another  Negro 
sought  admittance  to  the  University 
of  Missouri’s  journalism  school.  The 
State  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  admitted  unless  other 
facilities  for  journalism  training  were 
provided.  Enrollment  has  varied 
from  6  to  16. 

The  State  Legislature  appropriated 
$760,000  for  Lincoln  University  dur¬ 
ing  1943-44,  but  the  university  had 
asked  for  $1,182,500.  Dr.  Sherman  D. 
Scruggs,  the  president,  said  the  reduc¬ 
tion  forced  curtailment  in  some  de¬ 
partments,  including  the  journalism 
school. 


FREE  RENT  ADS 

Rentals  to  families  with  children? 
may  be  advertised  free  every  Wed-- 
nesday  in  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Joiirnal.  The  plan  was  worked  out 
by  the  War  Housing  Center  and  the 
classified  advertising  manager  of  thee 
newspaper. 


Average 
Reading  Time 

PER  E  &  P 
SUBSCRIBER 
62  1-2  MINUTES* 


A  This  figure  is  taken  from 
EIoitor  &  Publisher’s  Readership 
Survey  among  700  representative 
subscribers  as  conducted  under  ^ 
the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Allen,  J 
Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of 
Research,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University- 
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Boper  Leaving 
N.  Y.  Daily  News; 
Moms  Succeeds 

Joining  Leo  McGivena 

Agency  .  .  .  Morris  With 

Organization  Since  1910 

Howard  W.  Roper,  publicity  director 
and  advertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective 
Jan.  1,  it  was  an- 

nounced  this 

week.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by 
George  Morris, 
now  iissistant 
promotion  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Roper  will 
join  the  Leo  Mc¬ 
Givena  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  as 
executive  and 
copywriter.  He 
was  assistant  to 
Mr.  McGivena  in  the  News  promo¬ 
tion  department,  becoming  manager 
when  the  latter  left  in  1937  for  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  work.  Mr.  McGivena 
opened  his  own  agency  in  1939. 

Holder  of  an  M.  B.  A.  degree  from 
the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Mr.  Roper 
has  been  with  the  News  since  he  was 
graduated  in  1927.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  organi¬ 
sation  since  1910.  He  served  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  with  the  Tribune  and 
with  the  old  Liberty  Magazine,  going 
to  the  News  as  copywriter  when  Lib¬ 
erty  suspended  publication  in  1927. 
He  has  been  assistant  since  1937. 

■ 

PM's  McManus  Protests 
Barring  by  Navy 

John  T.  McManus,  movie  critic  of 
VM,  and  officers  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  have  sent  protests 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
asking  for  an  official  explanation  of 
McManus’  reported  exclusion  from 
the  list  of  critics  and  feature  writers 
who  visited  the  New  London  Naval 
Base  on  Dec.  22.  McManus  said  that 
his  name  had  been  included  among 
those  invited  in  connection  with  a 
preview  of  Warner  Brothers  film 
“Destination  Tokyo,”  but  that  on  the 
day  before  the  scheduled  visit  the 
producers  told  him  he  had  been 
barred  by  the  Navy. 

Captain  Leland  Lovett,  chief  of 
public  relations  in  the  Secretary’s 
office,  has  written  him,  McManus  said, 
but  no  explanation  was  given,  except 
that  the  Navy  had  not  had  time  to 
check  the  list  thoroughly  before  the 
day  of  the  showing.  Captain  Lovett’s 
letter,  McManus  stated,  presumed  that 
the  Secretary  had  given  an  explana¬ 
tion,  but  he  had  not  received  it. 

The  Navy  Public  Relations  office  in 
New  York  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
affair  was  entirely  a  Washington  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  it  had  no  data  on  it. 

Both  McManus’  letter  and  the  tele- 
8fam  sent  by  the  union  officers  called 
tbe  action  a  reflection  on  the  char- 
^der  of  a  patriotic  U.  S.  citizen  and 
3  newspaperman  of  20  years’  standing. 
McManus,  who  is  president  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Guild,  did 
aot  sign  the  telegram. 

Calling  the  Navy’s  action  “unwar¬ 
ranted  and  intolerable.”  McManus 
asked  for  a  “full  and  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation.”  The  newspapier  itself  has 
taken  no  action. 


Toves  Killed  I 

In  Plane  Crash  I 

continued  from  page  11  ' 

holes.  Later  we  waded  waist  deep 
in  water  to  a  large  landing  craft,  Tur- 
cott  remaining  aboard  it.  I  signaled  a 
smaller  one,  went  down  a  .swaying 
rope  and  hung  on  until  a  barge  got 
under  me  and  then  boarded  a  small 
warcraft— six  ship  transfers  off  the 
landing  beach. 

“Returning  to  Turcott’s  vessel,  it ! 
had  a  direct  bomb  hit  on  the  stern  I 
and  a  piece  of  shrapnel  dented  his 
helmet.  He  found  the  cabin  afire  and  , 
started  to  put  it  out  when  another  I 
bomb  hit  alongside,  tiny  fragments 
entering  the  cabin  and  causing  small  i 
burns  on  various  parts  of  his  body.  i 
H"*  thrn  work''^  tw'U”  '  ours  aiding 
the  doctor  with  the  wounded. 

“Our  convoy  was  bombed  until 
nightfall.  All  one  could  do  was  to 
stand  on  deck  and  watch  the  planes  ' 
come  in.  Quarters  were  hot  and 
cramped  on  my  tiny  bouncing  ship  and  i 
there  was  little  sleep. 

“We  reached  the  starting  point  next 
night  and  got  a  jeep  ride  through  a 
tropical  cloudburst  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  There  at  the  transient  camp  we 
received  cots  in  whicK  the  bugs  ; 
crawled  over  us  all  night  long  and  ! 
the  rain  dripped  in.  We  were  sup-  ! 
posed  to  be  awakened  at  5  a.  m.,  but  j 
were  not  called  until  5:20,  when  we  j 
found  the  promised  jeep  was  not  there,  i 
We  got  a  truck  ride  to  the  air  strip,  ; 
however,  and  crossed  the  Owen  Stan-  ' 
ley  Mountains  and  grabbed  a  jeep 
to  the  new  filing  point.” 

Correspondents  Home  | 

Several  writers  returned  to  the  j 
states  this  week  on  furlough.  Tlrey  I 
included:  A1  Newman,  Newsweek,  j 
from  Italy;  Robert  Cromie,  Chicago  ' 
Tribune,  the  Paci.'ic:  Russell  Hill,  New  ■ 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Cairo;  and  , 
Francis  L.  McCarthy,  U.P.,  the  Pacific. ! 

Under  the  glare  of  a  bright  moon 
which  spotlighted  the  craft  for  shore 
batteries  and  enemy  aircraft,  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent  James  E.  Lowery  recently  I 
rode  aboard  a  P-T  boat  attacking  j 
Japanese  troop  barges  off  Bonis  air 
field  on  Bougainville. 

In  his  eyewitness  report  of  the  dar-  | 
ing  raid,  Lowery  described  how  the  i 
swift  little  Navy  vessel  dodged  a  ! 
200-pound  bomb  from  a  zero  float 
plane  to  get  within  gun-range  of  the 
barges,  how  it  set  ablaze  and  sank  , 
two  of  them  and  stampeded  the  sol-  ’ 
diers  they  carried  into  the  water, 
screaming  as  they  leaped. 

Leonard  E.  Welch  has  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  from  where  he  will  take 
up  his  new  duties  as  Pacific  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Minneapolis  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  and  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune.  Prior  to  his  assignment  to  i 
the  Pacific  war  theater,  Welch  served  I 
on  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal.  \ 

The  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis  ■ 
papers  are  now  represented  in  the 
Italian  theater  by  Gordon  Gammack 

Lionel  Shapiro,  war  correspondent 
of  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette,  has  been 
signed  up  by  MacLean's  Magazine  as  . 
roving  war  correspondent  in  Europe. 
He  is  at  present  in  Canada  on  leave. 

OWI  SAVES 'paper.  TOO 

The  OWI  has  discovered  how  it  cem  . 
save  almost  a  ton  of  paper  a  month  j 
on  its  press  releases.  Quite  by  acci-  i 
dent,  it  learned  that  an  8  by  10%  i 
inch  sheet  can  carry  as  much  mimeo-  | 
graphed  copy  as  the  standard  8%  ' 
by  11  size,  with  only  the  margin  lost.  | 
The  discovery  was  made  when  a  j 
temporary  shortage  of  the  regular  ' 
stock  necessitated  the  use  of  the  i 
smaller  size.  OWI  says  the  new  ^ 
saving  idea  will  be  used  hereafter. 


DONT  MISS  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1944 


In  1943,  stores  ran  over  1,785,695  lines  of  newspaper 
advertising  featuring  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 


Newspaper  publishers  are  given  advance  notice  of  National  Sew 
and  Save  Week  so  that  they  may  tie  in  locally  with  this  great  nation¬ 
wide  event. 


Last  year  stores  throughout  the  country  bought  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  without  your  solicitation  over  1,785,695  lines  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  featuring  National  Sew  and  Save  Week.  This  record  can  be 
tripled  through  your  efforts. 

Stores  in  every  city  and  town  are  now  planning  fabric,  pattern  and 
notion  events.  You  can  help  them  with  their  local  advertising  plans  . .  . 
and  back  them  with  women’s  page  editorials .  . .  timed  to  break  with 
national  publicity  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  by  radio  stations. 


Pertinent  articles  tied  up  with  National  Sew  and  Save  Week  are 
available  on  request.  Write  without  delay. 
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E.  &  P— ABC  CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


(Continued  from  page  S) 

GEORGIA 


Period  Endina  Sept.  30.  1M3 

Period  Endine  Sept.  30.  1942 

Atlanta 

(M) 

tE) 

(S) 

(Ml 

tE) 

(S) 

Flint 

journal . 

ConstituticMi.  . 

15.3,654 

164,055 

136,529 

148,537 

City  Total . . 

Journal . 

193,592 

247,384 

175,085 

231,535 

Grand  Rapids 

City  Total . . 

Columbus 

Enquirer,  Ledger,  la^lger- 

LVi.OM 

193,592 

411,439 

136,529 

176,086 

380,072 

Herald . 

Press . 

City  Total . 

Enquirer . 

13.224 

21,698 

32,261 

11,516 

20,041 

30,474 

Kalamazoo 

City  Total . 

Savannah 

13.224 

21,698 

32,261 

11,516 

20,041 

30,474 

Oazette . 

City  Total . . 

News .  . 

40,666 

25,502 

25,602 

42,019 

34,290 

20,^ 

20,560 

33,335 

Saginaw 

City  Total . 

40,666 

42,019 

34,290 

33,335 

City  Total  . 

MICHIGAN  (Continued) 


Period  Endine  Sept. 

.  30,  IM3 

(Ml 

rE) 

iSI 

64,221 

63.198 

64,221 

63,198 

42,708 

39,409 

96,748 

42,708 

96,748 

39,409 

35,123 

35,833 

.35,123 

35,8.33 

35,728 

36..')66 

36,728 

.35..'>66 

Period  F.ndinfc  Sept.  30  leu 

(Ml  (E) 


44  :i39 


61.246 

61.246 


97,06.6 

97.06.6 


.'i.3.020 

33,020 


34,12.6 

.34.12.6 


»0,174 

«0,174 


37,625 

37,625 


•33.724 

33,724 


34,040 

34.040 


ILLINOIS 

Bloomington 

Pantanaph . 

City  Total .  .  . 

28,412 

22,412 

27,765 

21,792 

28,412 

22,412 

27,765 

21,792 

Chicago 

Herald-American  . 

471,866 

976,264 

466,045 

870,864 

412,148 

443,057 

Sun . 

291,249 

382,357 

277,025 

373,582 

Times . 

403,191 

438,509 

395,567 

437,741 

Tribune . 

940,761 

1,260,334 

1,005,992 

1,186,410 

City  Total.  . . 

1,232,000 

1,287,205 

3,056,464 

1,283,017 

1,304,669 

2,868,597 

Decatur 

Herald,  Review,  Herald 

Review . 

24.349 

28,262 

45,770 

23,669 

27,384 

44,163 

City  Total . 

24,349 

28,262 

45,770 

23,669 

27,384 

44,163 

Journal  Transcript 

Star . 

City  Total . 

•All-Day  Paper. 
Rockford 

Star,  Register- Rcpiililic 
City  Total . 


Fort  Wayne 
j  oumal-Gazet  t  r 

New»-Senttnel . 

City  Total . 

Indianapolis 

News . 

Star . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

South  Bend 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

Terre  Haute 

Star . 

T  ribune.  Tribune-Star 
City  Total . 


Cedar  Rapids 

Gazette . 

City  Total.  .  . 

Des  Moines 

Register,  Tribune 
CityToUl.. 


Wichita 

Beacon . 

Eagle . 

City  Total.  . 


l,ezington 

Herald-Leader  . 

City  Total . .  ■ . 

IxMiisville 

Courier  Journal  &  Times 
City  Total 
Paducah 

Sun-Democrat 
City  Total 


Baton  Rouge 

Advocate,  State  Times 

City  Total . 

New  Orleans 

Item . 


Timea-Pi^yune,  Times- 

Pi^yune-States  . 

City  Total . 

•Shreveport 

JcHunal . 

Times . 

City  Total 


Portland 

Press-Herald ,  li  xpress . 

Telegram 
City  ToUl 


Baltimore 

News-Post,  American 

Sun . 

City  Total 


’*6:1,096 

32,327 

.57,709 

35,871 

32,327 

93,580 

27,796 

•28,071 

32,227 

27,796 

28,071 

32,227 

INDIANA 

.55,247 

66,497 

.53. 1*4.5 

55,247 

66,497 

.5:1.945 

148,433 

128,959 

86,257 

189.96.3 

128.959 

2:14.690 

189.961 

80.:i8l 

77.8-25 

80.381 

77.825 

27,648 

28.101 

36.340 

27,M8 

28,101 

.36.340 

IOWA 

45,190 

44.995 

45.190 

44,995 

180,881 

131.679 

.180,496 

180,881 

131,679 

380.496 

KANSAS 

89,310 

110.544 

tM,992 

46,749 

73.062 

60,992 

136,059 

183.606 

KENTUCKY 

24,205 

22,586 

42.366 

24,205 

22,586 

42.366 

137,944 

149,1-26 

•223.200 

137.944 

149,126 

223,-200 

•20,421 

21.360 

20,421 

21. .360 

LOUISIANA 

8.823 

21,331 

12,995 

8.823 

21.331 

12,995 

71,058 

76,121 

145,552 

239.300 

145,552 

147,179 

•239300 

31341 

61,626 

70,651 

61,629 

31341 

70.651 

MAINE 

41,633 

31,567 

68,338 

41,633 

31,567 

68338 

MARYLAND 

207,863 

272,947 

164,^7 

178,434 

259,653 

164,337 

386,297 

532,600 

•62,917 

58,835 

:<3,690 

37,304 

33,690 

96,1:39 

29,725 

26,411 

32.644 

29,725 

26,411 

32.644 

55,478 

68.824 

5.3.838 

55,478 

68,824 

.53.^8 

130,904 

153,120 

187,592 

88,796 

130.904 

241,916 

187,592 

78,258 

76.:507 

78.258 

76,307 

28,004 

28,654 

34,i78 

28,004 

•28.6.54 

34,178 

44,429 

44,429 

44.138 

44.138 

170,891 

170,891 

130,842 

130,842 

374,909 

374,909 

57,0-24 

.57,024 

85,549 

45.876 

131,425 

107,899 

74,730 

182,629 

•22,167 

22,167 

21,729 

21,729 

42,016 

42,016 

127,341 

P27.34I 

140389 

140,389 

212.765 

•212.765 

20.321 

•20.:i2I 

•21.664 

21.664 

8.140 

8.140 

19,489 

19,489 

11,886 

11,886 

63,131 

67317 

142,971 

142,971 

130,448 

231,853 

•231,853 

54,113 

54,113 

31,942 

31,942 

63,731 

63,731 

41,182 

41,182 

29,117 

•29,117 

62,555 

62,555 

.  1»7,6«7  246,584 

169.971  170.371  241,576 

1.69.971  368,038  488,160 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Record,  American,  Adver- 

297,522 

173,-280 

586319 

311,808 

162,963 

577,014 

141,442 

132,198 

139,610 

340,803 

131,044 

173,565 

3623^ 

176,258 

134,036 

214,907 

•205,480 

134,170 

218,960 

193,653 

396,804 

273,440 

302396 

262,924 

City  Total  . 

959,406 

703,184 

1,417,568 

970,672 

697,800 

1,374,394 

Worcester 

Telegram-C'a/eite 

City  Total 

44,827 

90,878 

83,316 

48,616 

92,494 

79,465 

44,827 

00,878 

83316 

48,616 

92,494 

79,465 

Bay  City 

Times . 

City  Total. . 

MICHIGAN 

29.248  28.879 

28,710 

28,380 

29,248 

28,870 

28,710 

28,380 

Detroit 

:i60,047 

376,981 

356,836 

38l’97i 

340,277 

387,757 

471,765 

461,793 

Tim  i 

;i67,089 

507,686 

347,407 

484,248 

City  'Total  . 

:i69,047 

7.54,846 

1.356.43-2 

:156.836 

729,378 

1,286318 

Duluth 

News-Tribune  &  Herald. .  . 
City  Total . 


J  ackson 

Clarion  I.,e<lKer  &  News. . 

City  Total . 

Meridian 

.Star . 

City  Total . 


St.  Joseph 

Gazette,  News-Press 

City  Total . 

.St.  Louis 

Globe- Democrat.  .  .  . 

Post-Dispatch . 

Star-Times . 

City  Total . 


Butte 

Montana  Standard  &  Post . 

City  Total .  .• . 

Great  Falls 

Tribune  Ix^ader . 

I'ity  Total . 


I.incoln 

Journal  dr  Star. 
City  Total .  .  .  . 
<  >maha 

World-Herald. , 
t'ity  Total  .  .  . 


keiio 

( '.a/elte  &  Journal 
t'ity  Total  .  ... 


Manchester 
I'nion.  la^ailer 
City  Total 


MINNESOTA 


31.3.57 

53,342 

39,582 

31357 

K)..342 

MISSISSIPPI 

35..500 

29,161 

69.827 

35..')00 

29,161 

69.827 

18.176 

18,7.54 

18,176 

18.7.54 

MISSOURI 

•25,941 

41,604 

43,773 

25,941 

41,604 

43,773 

267,854 

294.3:16 

•264,480 

;i6 1.627 

179.366 

2.57,8.54 

443.846 

6.5,5,9Wt 

MONTANA 

ii.;i90 

•24. 55 1 

16.614 

u.;i90 

•24.551 

22,394 

4.908 

26,723 

22,394 

4,908 

26.72.3 

NEBRASKA 

27,826 

40,283 

45,079 

•27,826 

40,283 

45,079 

99,628 

95,070 

187.971 

09,628 

95,070 

187,971 

NEVADA 

9,101 

14.214 

10,602 

9,101 

14.214 

10.602 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

23.:i62 

20.167 

•23.362 

•20,167 

:{8.980 

38,980 

.31,145 

.31.145 

51,67.5 

51,675 

3.3,209 
33  .'209 

26,920 

26,920 

55.470 

65.470 

17,043 

17,04.3 

17.700 

17.700 

25,848 

25,848 

40.765 

40.765 

42.374 

42.371 

•246.461 

246. 46  i 

261,095 

172,88.3 

1:13.978 

273.906 

341,782 

51.5,688 

16,946 

16,946 

11.470 

11.470 

25.336 

25336 

•20,666 

•20.666 

5,047 

.5,047 

25.178 

25.178 

25.401 

25,404 

.'18,419 

38,419 

42,711 

42,714 

97.914 

97.914 

93.222 

93.222 

186.644 

186.644 

7.9;i6 

7.936 

13.737 

13.737 

9.574 

9.574 

21,745 

21.74,5 

19.280 

19.280 

NEW  JERSEY 

ItT'sey  City 

Jersey  Journal .  . 

42,692 

42.895 

CityTulal  . 

42.692 

42,895 

Newark 

203.861 

205,889 

Star-Le<lKer  . 

104.306 

109,»XX1 

109,813 

98,439 

Sund^'  Call . 

City  Total  . 

91,4.56 

91,681 

104.:i06 

•203.861 

•200.4.59 

109.8i3 

205.^ 

190.116 

Trenton 

1‘inies,  Titiies- Advertiser* 

51.917 

42,137 

48,027 

38,436 

City  Total  .  . 

*MorninK  (larette  di'iContinue<l.  Nov., 

51.917  42.137 

1942. 

NEW  MEXICO 

48.0-27 

38.436 

.Mbuquerque  , 

Journal ...  ... 

19,787 

•20,987 

19,127 

20,011 1 

Tribune . 

i3,ii2 

13,406 

. i 

City  Total  . 

19.787 

13.112  20.987 

NEW  YORK 

19,127 

13.406 

20,011 1 
i 

li 

New  York 

Herald-Tribune  . 

296.197 

548.250 

310,447 

534,361 

Bronx  Home  News . 

97,.509 

99.582 

102,835 

103,211. 

Journal- American  . 

770,340 

2.000,999 

641,194 

1,06-/ ,857 
1,673.528 
3,893.395 

K04.^ 

618.694 

1.028,5311, 
1.629.811* 
3.810211  j 

New* .  . 

2,013.200 

l*ost . 

182,292 

219..363 

. 1 

Sun . 

277,172 

276,806 

_ 1 

Times . 

410.447 

389.257 

1.587,424 

805,907 

440.6^ 

377.^ 

1.595,505 

790,334  1 

City  Total . 

3,486.983 

8.088.519 

3,.568.417 

7.896,511  f 

Troy  1 

Record,  Times  Ret'ord . .  . 

6,057 

33,710 

6,169 

32,219 

City  Total . 

6,067  33,710  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

6,169 

32,219 

.Vsheville  \ 

Citizen,  Times,  Citizen- 

Time* . 

25.246 

17,540 

38.658 

•24.985 

16,447 

.  36.7R  1 

City  Total . 

25.246 

17,540 

38.658 

24.985 

16,447 

'  36,7# 

Charlotte  1 

NcW!( . 

51,003 

47,856 

105,541 1 

Observer . 

103,867 

114,607 

96,342 

City  Total . 

103,867 

51,903 

114,607 

96,342 

47,856 

105,663 1 

CUeensboro  1 

News,  Record . 

.56,695 

14,267 

61,108 

50,607 

14,253 

54.2WI 

City  Total . 

.56,695 

14,267 

61,108 

.50,607 

14,253 

54.2WI 

Raleiich  .  1 

News  &  Observer  . 

84,65:1 

15.596 

16.596 

85,587 

72,548 

16.891 

16.891 

75.041  1 

City  Total . 

84,65:1 

85.587 

72,648 

75.041  1 

Fargo 

Forum. . . . 
City  Total 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

>21.432  14,437  36,431 

21,432  14,437  36,431 


19,691  14,580  33,844  i 

19,891  14,.680  ;0,844l 


.\kron 

Beacon  Journal 
City  Total .... 
Cincinnati 

Enquirer . 

Post . 

Times  Star. ... 
City  Total .... 


OHIO 


125,851  112,678 

125,851  112,678 


115,586 

115,585 


99,71« 

99.n» 


12.6.806  .  217,.398 

.  149,213  .  . 

.  151,443  . 

125.806  300,666  217,398 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


131,017 


131,017 


154,056 

156,382 

311,338 


how  you’re  going  to  get  that  money  and 
still  have  enough  for  food  and  clothing. 

If  you  think  that  getting  the  money  is 
going  t<}  he  hard,  why,  before  the  doorbell 
rings,  look  at  the  faces  of  these  dead 
countrymen  of  yours.  Read  their  stories. 

Then  think  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
nave  to  tell  Americans  like  these  that 
other  Americans  can’t  afford  to  lend  at 
least  an  extra  $100! 


ONE  DAY  SOON,  someonc  will  come  to 
see  you.* 

He,  or  she,  will  ask  you  to  lend  your 
Government  at  least  an  extra  $100  this 
month.  To  put  at  least  an  extra  $100  into 
War  Bonds  for  the  4th  War  Loan  —  $100 
over  and  above  your  regular  Bond 
buying. 

Don’t — don't  say  you  can’t  afiford  it. 
Don’t  say  it  even  though  you  may  wonder 


Lieutenant  William  G.  Farrow  was  one  of  Jimmie 

Doolittle’s  Tokio  raiders,  llis  plane  made  a 
forced  landing  in  Japanese  territory  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Farrow  is  believed  to  lie  one  of  the  American 
aviators  who  was  executed  by  the  Japanese  some 
time  later. 


If,  by  chance,  you  nhoiild  be  missed — don't  think  your  money 
isn't  neededl  Go  and  buy  those  extra  Bonds,  yoursdfl 


Rear  Admiral  Daniel  J.  Callaglian  commanded 

the  U.S.S.  San  Francisco  in  the  night  naval  liattle 
off  (Guadalcanal.  1  )riving  his  ship  .straight  through 
the  midst  of  a  greatly  superior  Jap  fleet,  he  routed 
them.  He  directed  operations  from  the  deck  of 
his  flagship  until  blown  to  pieces  by  a  Jap  shell. 


Lieutenant  George  H.  Cannon,  u.s.m.c.,  was 

mortally  wounded  during  the  Jap  lM>mbardment 
of  Midway,  Dec.  7lh.  He  refu.sed  to  be  taken  to 
a  hospital  till  all  his  men  had  Ixvn  evacuated, 
and  directed  the  reorganization  of  hLs  post  till 
forcibly  removed.  As  a  result,  he  died  of  loss 
of  blood. 


Lieutenant  Alexander  Nininger,  one  of  MacAr- 

thur’s  men  on  Bataan,  voluntarily  attached  him¬ 
self  to  a  company  under  attack  and  fought  his 
way,  hand-to-hand,  into  the  Jap  lines.  Wounded 
3  times,  he  continued  to  advance  until  he  was 
killed.  When  his  body  was  found,  a  Jap  officer 
and  two  Jap  soldiers  lay  dead  around  him. 


534.311 
103  ja 
1.028,tai 
1.639.311 
3.810.231 


Seaman  first  class  James  R.  Ward 


Captain  Albert  H.  Rooks  was  commanding  officer 
of  the  U.S.S.  Houston.  A  Jap  bombing  attack 
disabled  a  turret,  ('’aptain  Rooks  made  his  ship 
.seaworthy  and  sailed  3  days  later  with  a  convoy. 
Kngaging  an  overwhelming  Jap  force,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  smashed  into  them  and  went  down,  guns 
blazing,  and  Rooks  went  down  with  his  ship. 


was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  a  gun  turret  in  the  Oklahoma  on  Dec. 
7tb.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  ship  was 
going  to  capsize  and  the  order  given  to  abandon 
ship,  he  stayed  in  his  turret  holding  a  flashlight 
.so  that  the  rest  of  the  crew  could  see  to  escape. 
He  was  drowned. 


105,341 

105,643 

54.234 

54.234 


Keep  backing  the  attack! 


The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  advertisement  by 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Press  Praised  for 
Fat  Salvage  Drive 

Housewives  have  salvaged  more 
than  120,000,000  pounds  of  waste  cook¬ 
ing  fat  since  the  Fat  Salvage  Drive 
started  in  July,  1942,  it  was  revealed 
this  week  in  an  “Advertising  Facts” 
folder  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

In  tracing  the  role  that  newspaper 
advertising  has  played  as  the  chief 
means  of  commimicating  the  nation’s 
fat  needs  to  housewives,  the  Bureau’s 
folder  shows  the  development  of  the 
fat  salvage  campaign  from  schedules 
in  415  newspapers  to  schedules  in 
every  English-language  newspaper  in 
the  U.  S.  Insertions  have  for  the  most 
part  been  on  a  one-a-week  basis. 

Citing  the  effectiveness  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Bureau  quotes  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Fat  Salvage  Committee’s 
survey,  which  shows  that  96%  of 


American  women  know  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  waste  fat  and  that  52% 
of  them  have  turned  in  fat  since  the 
advertising  began.  Although  the 
120,000,000  pounds  of  fat  already  col¬ 
lected  have  greatly  aided  the  war 
effort  by  supplying  glycerine  for  ex¬ 
plosives  and  medicines,  housewives 
will  have  to  double  their  present  con¬ 
tributions  to  meet  the  drive’s  new 
goal  of  230,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Roy  W.  Peet,  Chairman  of  the  Fat 
Salvage  Cemmittee,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  glycerine  and  associated 
industries,  says  in  a  message,  “News¬ 
papers  have  been  indispensable  as  a 
m^ium  for  our  advertising  messages. 
Moreover,  they  have  had  tremendous 
influence  on  fat  collections  through 
the  support  given  in  their  news  and 
editorial  columns.  We  are  relying 
on  the  continued  help  of  America’s 
newspapers.  Without  it  we  could  not 
hope  to  attain  the  goal  of  this  vital 
war  project.” 


NEA  WAR  AD  PLAN 

On  the  premise  that  the  failure  of 
community  drives  and  campaigns  is 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  information, 
the  National  Elditorial  Association  has 
prepared  a  “Small  Community  War 
Advertising  Plan,”  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  publishers  of  small 
community  newspapers  with  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council  and  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

■ 

NEW  SERVICE  RULING 

Elmployes  who  have  been  granted 
military  leaves  of  absence  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  who  return  to 
the  service  of  the  company  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  period  of  service  in 
the  armed  forces  are  to  have  included 
in  their  length  of  service  with  the 
company  the  period  during  which 
they  were  in  military  service.  This  is 
for  purposes  of  computing  data  on 


pensions,  bonuses,  or  other  benefits.  ! 
The  ruling  was  announced  by  W.  J.  < 
Macfarlane,  business  manager  of  the 
Tribune.  It  supplements  general  in¬ 
structions  first  issued  on  the  subject 
Dec.  26,  1940. 


FIRM  CHANGES  NAME 

The  firm  of  Noee,  Rothenburg  ( 
Jann.,  Inc.,  publishers’  representatives 
becomes  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  effective 
Jan.  1,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Henry  C.  Jann,  president  and 
treasurer,  with  headquarters  in  Chj. 
cago.  Vincent  J.  Kelley,  vice-presi- 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  company 
continues  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office,  where  he  has  been  located  for 
more  than  12  years.  No  changes  in 
organization  personnel  are  involved  J 
in  the  change  in  name  of  the  firm, 
representing  a  list  of  newspapers 
across  the  country,  with  branch 
in  Detroit,  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco,  j 


E.  &  P.— ABC  CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


(Continued  from  poge  42) 

OHIO  (Continued) 

Period  Endlnir  Sept.  30,  1943  Period  Endinir  Sept.  30,  1942 


(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

Cleveland 

122,948 

116,106 

Plain  Dealer . 

218.415 

405,226 

223,616 

404,393 

Press . 

253,946 

247,829 

City  Total . 

218,416 

376,894 

405,226 

223,616 

.364,025 

404,393 

Columbus 

Citizen . 

70,404 

88,556 

71,026 

9J,601 

Dispatch . 

142,402 

160,977 

139,713 

146,554 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

59,556 

58,570 

City  Total . 

59,556 

212,806 

240,5.33 

58,570 

2io.ra9 

237.iM 

Youngstown 

Vindicator  &  Telegram. . . . 

77,362 

94,069 

75,857 

89,162 

City  Total . 

77,362 

94,069 

75,857 

89,162 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

Phoenix,  Times-Democrat . 

12,267 

9,225 

13,007 

11,745 

9,613 

12,306 

City  Total . 

12,267 

9,225 

13,007 

11,745 

9,613 

12,306 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoman-Times . 

99,965 

88,655 

168.349 

87,524 

76,494 

151,212 

City  Total . 

99,966 

88,655 

168,340 

87,524 

76,494 

151,212 

Tulsa 

World  &  T  ribune . 

67,511 

56,611 

107,878 

65,809 

54,103 

101,831 

City  Total . 

67,511 

56,611 

107,878 

65,809 

54,193 

101,831 

OREGON 

Portland 

Oregon  Journal . 

162,923 

164,519 

140,762 

128,351 

Oregonian . 

101,767 

217,780 

146.286 

190,011 

City  Total . 

163,767 

162,923 

382,299 

146,286 

140,762 

318.362 

Salem 

Capital  Journal . 

12,063 

11,383 

Oregon  Statesman . 

9:2(t» 

9.633 

9,085 

9,425 

City  Total . 

9,286 

12,063 

9,633 

9,085 

11,383 

9,425 

PENNSYLVAN  lA 

.4llentown 

Call,  Chronicle  &  Call- 

Chronicle . 

.■>6,128 

18,604 

46,594 

52,058 

18,205 

43.655 

City  Total . 

56,128 

18,604 

46,594 

52,058 

18,205 

43.655 

Erie 

Di^atch-Herakl . 

33,003 

28,228 

34,862 

28,320 

Times . 

45,014 

45,640 

City  Total . 

78,107 

28,228 

80,502 

28,320 

Johnstown 

Democrat  &  T ribune . 

21,718 

33,920 

21,971 

34,013 

City  Totsd . 

21.718 

33,020 

21,971 

34,013 

Lancaster 

News  Era,  Intelligencer- 

Journal  &  Sunday  News . 

23,464 

35,082 

29,733 

22,395 

34,203 

30,369 

City  Total . 

23,464 

35,082 

29,733 

22,305 

34,203 

30,369 

Phila<lelphia 

Bulletin . 

630,110 

623,157 

Inquirer . 

477, 7M 

1,320,796 

456,  i33 

1,257,168 

News . 

123,158 

137,348 

Record . 

239,879 

480,000 

236,308 

447,231 

City  Total . 

717,633 

762,268 

1,800,796 

602,441 

760,505 

1,704,399 

Pittsburgh 

Post  Gazette . 

226,333 

233,650 

Press . 

237,688 

383,201 

240,411 

377,498 

Sun  Telegraph . 

178,552 

482,356 

175,226 

464,649 

City  Total . 

226,333 

416,240 

865,557 

233,650 

415,637 

842,147 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Bulletin . 

124,105 

120,818 

Journal . 

41,048 

144,909 

40,582 

135,998 

City  Total . 

41,048 

124,105 

144,999 

40,582 

120,818 

135,998 

Woonsocket 

Call  &  Reporter . 

20,624 

20,254 

20  A24 

20,254 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston 

News  &  Courier  Sc.  Post. . . 

37,926 

27,356 

46,237 

32,341 

22,958 

38,125 

City  Total . 

37,926 

27,356 

46,237 

32,341 

22,958 

38,125 

Columbia 

Record . 

32,477 

29,644 

State . 

50.500 

51,660 

45,013 

46,351 

City  Total . 

50,500 

32,477 

51,660 

45,013 

29,644 

46,351 

Greenville 

News,  Piedmont . 

48,038 

20,500 

48,192 

44,200 

18,949 

44,250 

City  Total . 

48,038 

20,500 

48,192 

44,200 

18,949 

44,250 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aben'een 

A  merican-News* . 

15,311 

15,292 

5,659 

14,094 

City  Total . 

15,311 

15,292 

5,659 

14,094 

*Moming  Edition  discontinued,  Sept., 

1942. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Commercial  Appeal . 

145.000 

185,715 

135,575 

167,035 

Pres.s-Sctmitar  . 

114,722 

107.436 

City  Total . 

145,000 

114,722 

185,715 

135,575 

107,436 

167,035 

TENNESSEE  (Continued) 

Period  Endinit  Sept.  30,  1943  Period  Endine  Sept.  30.  1449 

{t:\  /c\  /wx  /T,  *  * 


(M) 

CE) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E)  ■ 

'  (Si"  1 

Nashville  j 

Banner  . 

77,590 

73,889 

,  { 

Tennessean . 

87.373 

140.018 

77,869 

129.00211 

City  Total . 

87,373 

77,590 

TEXAS 

140,018 

77,869 

73,889 

129.002 1 

Fort  W'orth  i 

Press . 

36,493 

35,800 

. J 

Star-T  elegram . 

102,935 

94.628 

160.113 

96,871 

90,560 

150.149 1 

City  Total . 

102,935 

131,121 

160,113 

96,871 

126,360 

150.140 

Houston  A 

Chronicle  . 

125,088 

143,944 

121,561 

132,901  i 

Post . 

110,228 

126,612 

104,639 

115.7931 

Press . 

72.067 

73,605 

City  Total . 

1 10,228 

197,155 

270,556 

104.639 

195,166 

248.«04 1 

San  Antonio  1 

Express  &  News . 

73,593 

75,668 

124,623 

67,660 

73,166 

111.275 

Light . 

70.045 

110,500 

61,870 

90,575 

City  Total . 

73,593 

145,713 

235,123 

67,660 

135,036 

201,850 

Waco  1 

News-Tribune.  Times-Her-  1 

aid  A' Tribune  Herald .  . 

14.878 

16,948 

31,096 

14,820 

15..537 

31.1321 

City  Total . 

14,878 

16,948 

UTAH 

31,096 

14,820 

15,537 

31,132 

Standard  Examiner . 

20.933 

22,325 

17,034 

18.3M 

City  Total . . 

20,933 

22,325 

17,034 

18,3M 

Salt  bake  City  1 

40,142 

35,900 

.36,068 

29,751 

Tribune  &  Telegram . 

77,a34 

114,630 

66,976 

110.438 

City  Total  . . 

77,634 

76,042  114,630 

VERMONT 

66,976 

65,819 

110.433 

Burlington  f 

Free  Press . 

20,230 

,5.312 

20,420 

5,272 

5,272 

City  Total . 

20.230 

5,312  . 

VIRGINIA 

20,420 

Richmond  1 

Times  Dispatch  &  News  I 

96,538 

81,214 

126,193 

88.314 

78,090 

112,06:1 

City  Total . 

96,538 

81,214 

126,193 

88,314 

78,090 

112,061 

Roanoke  1 

37,265 

28,173 

59,918 

35,443 

27,618 

56.321 

City  Total . 

37,265 

28,173  59,918 

WASHINGTON 

35,443 

27,618 

56,321 

Seattle  1 

Post-Intelligencer . 

129,550 

251,253 

114,009 

228.354 

68,956 

63,579 

....1 

151,652 

186,108 

135,303 

167,4Si 

City  Total . 

129,550 

220,608 

437,361 

114,009 

198,882 

.395,84:1 

Spokane  ] 

Chronicle . 

56,370 

55.167 

Spokesman  Review . 

62,661 

95,450 

61,584 

92,471 

City  Total . 

C2.661  56,370  95,450 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

61,584 

55,167 

92,47' 

67,331 

71,333 

63,987 

68.241 

Mail . 

49,381 

50,033 

44,444 

45,28i 

City  Total . 

67,331 

49,381 

121,366 

63,987 

44,444 

113.5M 

Clarksburg  ^  1 

Exponent.  Telegram  &  Ex-  J 

ponent-T  elegram . 

17,187 

19,571 

.39,139 

17,079 

19,592 

36,981 

City  Total . 

17,187 

19,571 

39,139 

17,079 

19,592 

36.981 

Huntington  I 

Herald-Dispatch,  .\dver-  .1 

tiser  &  Herald  Advertiser 

21,800 

17,519 

32,294 

20,041 

16,812 

29.93: 

City  Total . 

21,800 

17,519  32,294 

WISCONSIN 

20,041 

16,812 

29,93: 

Press  Gazette . 

28,550 

27,441 

.  ...1 

City  Total . 

28,550 

27,441 

I 

32,209 

31,437 

,30,035 

29,2« 

27,213 

26,891 

25,426 

City  Total . 

59,422 

58,328 

55,461 

54.35i 

282,509 

314,548 

280,378 

314.U8I 

141,857 

222,496 

130,113 

City  Total . 

141,857 

282,509 

537,044 

130,113 

280,378 

525,58!| 

Telegram . 

21,607 

19,395 

City  Total . 

21,607  . 

WYOMING 

19,395 

Cheyenne 

8,429 

9,864 

9,781 

8,956 

10,157 

10,158 

City  Total . 

8,429 

9,864 

9,781 

8,956 

10,157 

10,158 

Boise,  l*’aho  has  l>een  taken  out  because  1943  figures  are  not  available  for  the  Capital-News. 
Newark  N  J.  has  been  ad ied. 


Jective 
week 
it  and ! 
a  Chi- 
-preji- 
^pany,: 
f  Yorki 
ted  fori 
iges  in 
ivolvedf 


ipapers 

offices 

incisco. 


129.092 

129,092 


Launched  ...  the  23d  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK — the  latest  edition  of  a  splendid 
"Fleet”  of  Service  Specials  that  have  covered  the  Seven  Seas 
of  Journalism  .  .  .  helped  win  battles  of  factual  controversy, 
doubt,  uncertainty. 


248.«9I 


They  are  fabricated  of  ALL  the  essential  FACTS  about  news¬ 
papers,  the  men  who  make  them,  and  the  services  that  go 
into  their  growth,  popularity,  circulation. 


110, 

110,4381 


This  LATEST  YEAR  BOOK  of  a  famous  FLEET  slides 
down  the  ways  on  time,  and  streamlined  to  meet  MODERN 
problems.  For  a  full  twelve  months,  it  will  deliver  its  effec¬ 
tive  cargo  of  ALL-THE-ANSWERS. 


Advertising  forms  close  January  15th 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Hoyt  Friendly 
Coll  on  Business 
In  Waste  Drive 

OWI  Home  Chief  Lauds 
Efforts  of  Press  .  .  . 
Inventories  Still  Low 

E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  director  of 
the  domestic  branch  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  appealed  this  week 
to  business  executives  to  help  avert 
the  serious  threat  to  the  nation’s  war 
effort  caused  by  the  waste  paper 
shortage. 

Speaking  to  members  of  the  Sales 
Executive  Club  of  New  York  at  a 
limcheon  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York,  Mr.  Hoyt  commended  the 
present  paper  salvage  drive  by  the 
country’s  newspapers  and  termed  it 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  programs 
that  “are  essential  to  a  full  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.” 

lavotioa  Will  loost  Demoad 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign,  who  also  spoke  at  the  luncheon, 
urged  his  audience  to  plan  and  carry 
out  a  thorough  collection  program  in 
their  organizations. 

“The  mills  which  manufacture  the 
vital  blood  plasma  containers,  am¬ 
munition  containers,  food  cartons, 
have  less  than  a  two  weeks’  supply 
of  waste  paper  on  hand,”  he  declai^. 
“Waste  paper  today  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  serious  material  shortages 
and  it  becomes  more  important  as  in¬ 
vasion  day  draws  near.  You  busi¬ 
ness  executives  have  a  direct  responsi¬ 
bility.  Start  a  program  in  your  own 
office  and  make  sure  that  a  competent 
executive  handles  it.  .  .  .  Clean  out 
your  own  files.  .  .  . 

“Remember  this,  every  100  pounds 
of  paper  you  collect  can  provide  50 
casings  for  75-mm.  shells;  or  200  con¬ 
tainers  for  blood  plasma;  or  1,087  car¬ 
tons  each  containing  10,000  boxes  of 
yellow  fever  vaccine,  or  1,470  boxes 
for  emergency  life  boat  rations.” 

Early  returns  from  the  1,600  ques¬ 
tionnaires  sent  to  newspapers  last 
week  by  the  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  campaign  are  encouraging,  so  far 
as  willingness  to  cooperate  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  committee  spokesman  said 
this  wedt,  but,  except  for  several  out¬ 
standingly  successful  local  drives,  col¬ 
lections  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
quotas. 

Xmos  Solvaglaq  Irltk 

With  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  strongly  urging  their 
readers  to  save  Christmas  wrappings, 
it  is  expected  that  collections  for  the 
past  week  and  the  coming  week,  when 
tabulated,  will  show  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  over  the  first  part  of  December. 

In  Cincinnati,  all  the  newspapers 
pulled  together  in  an  all-out  united 
tront  campaign  for  Christmas  wrap¬ 
pings.  Publicity  on  the  drive  was 
given  front-page  space  for  several 
days  before  the  holiday,  urging  read¬ 
ers  to  greater  effort  and  instructing 
them  on  packing  and  disposal  of  the 
salvaged  paper. 

The  people  were  told  to  deposit 
their  bundles  on  the  curbs  Christmas 
night,  and  the  newspapers  arranged 
to  have  them  pidted  up  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  Sunday’s  collections  totalled  al¬ 
most  IVt  million  pounds,  more  than 
five  pounds  per  capita,  half  the  entire 
month’s  quota  of  10  pounds  per  person. 
Collections  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  city,  which  couldn’t  be  covered 
on  Sunday,  are  expected  to  provide 
another  million  pounds. 


Mill  receipts  throughout  the  country 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  De¬ 
cember  were  unsteady.  In  the  week 
ending  Dec.  4,  according  to  WPB  fig¬ 
ures,  124,645  tons  were  received,  the 
following  week  131,496;  but,  in  the 
7-day  period  ending  Dec.  18,  the  latest 
record  available,  intake  dropped  to 
121,166  tons. 

The  figure  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  11  represents  the  largest  receipts 
in  any  one  week  since  last  April,  and 
the  first  time  in  many  months  that 
receipts  have  compared  favorably  with 
consumption.  That  peak  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  considerably  below  the 
weekly  quota  of  155,000  tons  set  by 
the  campaign  contmittee. 

With  inventories  of  paper  and 
paperboard  stock  falling  constantly, 
the  slowness  of  receipts  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  Waste  Paper  Con¬ 
suming  Industries. 

Milwaukee  Comes  Through 

The  Committee  points  out,  however, 
that  there  is  a  time  lag  of  several 
weeks  between  collection  and  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  mills.  Present  collections 
will  not  show  up  in  mill  receipt  figures 
until  late  January,  at  which  time,  it  is 
hoped,  the  present  response  to  the 
newspapers’  campaign  will  bring  a 
marked  improvement. 

Meanwhile,  Milwaukee,  New  York 
and  several  other  cities  are  proving 
that  cooperation  between  newspapers 
and  government  officials  can  bring 
waste  paper  collections  up  to  impres¬ 
sive  levels. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Victory  Waste  Paper  Drive 
was  completed  on  Dec.  12,  when  the 
campaign,  put  on  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  both  metropolitan  dailies, 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  netted  a  total  of 
2,252,907  pounds  of  donated  paper  in 
a  one-day  crnrh-pick-up  drive. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this 
paper — some  $11,000 — will  be  divided 
among  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
and  the  Milwatikee  Boys’  Club.  In 
addition  to  the  donated  1,126  tons, 
the  campaign  brought  in  840  tons 
of  paper  sold  through  commercial 
channels. 

The  campaign,  though  “master¬ 
minded”  by  the  Sentinel  and  Journal, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  and  the  War  Production 
Board.  William  L.  Coffey,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Milwaukee  Cotmty  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Elxecutive  Director  of  the 
Citizens  Service  Corps,  OCD,  was 
general  chairman.  The  newspapers. 
Insides  providing  editorial  space, 
donated  the  services  of  many  staff 
members  to  do  the  accoimting,  check¬ 
ing  and  pick-up  work  during  the 
campaign. 

Paper  "War”  la  N.  Y. 

In  New  York  City,  presidents  of  the 
five  boroughs  met  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  Hotel  McAlpin,  and  came  out  with 
a  declaration  of  war — a  battle  of  scrap 
paper  —  with  the  boroughs  pitted 
against  eadi  other.  Full  support  to 
the  drive  was  pledged  by  all  the  offi¬ 
cials  present  and  by  the  newspapers, 
throu^  N.  S.  Macneish,  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Publi^ers  Scrap 
Paper  Committee.  “The  newspapers 
will  be  happy  to  support  the  borough 
presidents’  efforts,”  said  Mr.  Macneish, 
“This  drive  needs  the  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  they  can  give.” 

'The  New  York  Lions  Club  devised 
a  sttmt  last  week  that  provided  a  good 
deal  of  fim  and  boosted  the  waste 
paper  campaign  at  the  same  time. 
Members  were  asked  to  bring  at  least 
15  poimds  of  paper  each  to  the  club’s 
weekly  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel.  The  men  responded 
nobly,  some  of  them  plodding  and 
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staggering  through  the  .siunptuous 
lobby  with  bundles  of  50  pounds  or 
more,  which  they  deposited  in  the 
halls.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  a  pat  on  the  back  from  Lieut. 
W.  T.  Sheldon,  packing  director  of 
the  Naval  Clothing  Depot  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  told  them  the  two  tons  they 
had  brought  would  provide  containers 
for  1,500  sailors’  overcoats  . 

In  other  commimities  as  well,  both 
the  citizenry  and  the  newspapers 
are  getting  behind  the  drive  and  push¬ 
ing  hard.  School  children  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  urged  on  by  their  teachers  and 
the  city’s  newspapers,  collected  78,420 
pounds  of  paper  in  one  day,  more  than 
two  pounds  per  student.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  50  trucks  of  the  city’s  char¬ 
itable  organizations  are  making  a 
house-to-house  canvass  of  more  than 
500,000  homes.  In  Sterling,  01.,  the 
Daily  Gazette  spurred  the  people  into 
a  one  aay  collection  of  62,250  pounds, 
almost  6  pounds  per  capita. 

More  than  200  public-spirited  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  in  Richmond,  Va.,  pay 
for  a  full-page  ad  in  the  newspapers 
there  to  stimulate  waste  paper  collec¬ 
tions.  There  have  also  b^n  instances 
of  department  stores  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  their  advertising  space 
to  push  the  salvage  campaign. 

The  national  conunittee  repeated  its 
warning  of  last  week  that,  although  at 
its  present  stage  the  campaign  shows 
numerous  encotuaging  aspects,  still 
greater  effort  is  needed,  if  the  month¬ 
ly  goal  of  667,000  tons  is  to  be 
achieved.  As  yet,  that  figure  is  still 
a  long  way  off,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

^iittttai:i!> 


GLENN  K.  STIMSON,  68,  for  many 

years  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
editorial  writer  and  widely  known  in 
Midwest  military  circles,  died  Dec.  25 
in  a  Lansing  hospital  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Stimson  had  worked  on  the 
New  York  Times,  the  old  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  the  Lajayette  (Ind.) 
Journal-Courier  and  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republican.  At  his  death  he 
held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Army 
Reserve  and  had  been  assistant  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Army  Sixth  Corps  area 
for  two  years. 

Morris  F.  Atkins,  72,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Montpelier  (Vt.) 
Evening  Argus,  died  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  at  his  home  Dec.  22.  He  started 
his  career  as  a  carrier  for  the  Mont¬ 
pelier  Argus  and  Patriot  about  60 
years  ago,  and  in  1896  he  and  his 
father,  George  Atkins,  bought  the 
paper,  turning  it  into  a  daily.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
AP  in  Vermont,  having  joined  it 
when  he  founded  the  daily. 

Daniel  R.  Eluncer,  51,  owner  of  an 
advertising  agency  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  formerly  head  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Cleveland,  died  in 
Grand  lipids  Dec.  23  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Stanley  J.  Dolinski,  26,  an  en¬ 
gineering  paratrooper  and  a  former 
employe  of  the  Detroit  News,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Italy,  Nov.  12. 

Lt.  Tommie  Becker,  U.  S.  Marines, 
former  editor  of  the  Brookhaven 
(Miss.)  Leader,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Tarawa,  his  family  was  notified  on 
Dec.  24. 

Richard  O’Gorman,  65,  who  began 
work  years  ago  as  a  newsboy  for  the 
old  Milwaukee  Daily  News  and  was 
circulation  manager  when  the  daily 
went  out  of  existence  in  1918,  died 
at  his  home  in  Milwaukee  Dec.  24  after 
a  short  illness. 


2nd.  Lt.  John  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  a  fo,. 
mer  employe  of  the  Wilmington  (DeL) 
News-Journal,  was  one  of  five  soldiers 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  nesi 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  20,  according  to 
word  received  by  his  parents.  His 
home  was  in  Wilmington. 

Francis  G.  Baum,  52,  offset  printing 
authority  and  head  of  offset  sales  for 
the  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany,  EUizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  Dec.  24 
He  had  recently  been  instructing  Army 
and  Navy  men  in  Washington  in  off¬ 
set  printing. 

James  Robert  Holliday,  one-time 
secretary  to  Henry  W.  Grady  and  re¬ 
tired  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  died  at  his 
home  Dec.  25.  Holliday  joined  the 
.staff  of  the  Constitution  in  1885  as 
private  secretary  to  Grady  and  re¬ 
mained  with  the  paper  after  Grady’s 
death,  becoming  national  advertising 
manager. 

Frank  Smith,  50,  former  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  editorial 
staff  and  a  newspaperman  for  35  years, 
died  just  before  Christmas  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County  hospital,  outside  Phila¬ 
delphia,  after  a  heart  attack. 

J.  Charles  Donnelly,  61,  veteran 
employe  in  the  stereotype  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  the 
past  37  years,  died  Dec.  22  of  pneu¬ 
monia  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  Andrew  Boyd,  88,  for  years  editor 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record 
and  connected  with  the  paper  for 
over  70  years,  died  recently  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Lindsey  Lee  Livengood,  43,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  died  in  Petersburg  Hospital 
Saturday,  Dec.  25,  following  an  illness 
of  less  than  two  days.  He  was  at  his 
work  as  usual  Wednesday,  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  Wednesday  night 
suffering  with  pneumonia. 

Percy  E.  Retcha,  51,  publisher  of  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- Advocate,  died 
Dec.  21  at  Alhambra  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Porterville  (Cal.) 
Messenger  in  1917,  served  in  various 
capacities  on  several  California  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  in  1935 
joined  the  Post-Advocate  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  becoming  publisher  in 
1940.  He  was  past  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

William  C.  Davies,  76,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Mail 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Bee  and  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Express,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  21. 
Besides  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by 
a  son,  C.  O.  Davis,  display  promotion 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
m 

U.P.  Opens  Bureau 
At  Cheyenne«  Wyo. 

United  Press  will  establish  on  Jan.  3 
a  new  bureau  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
Jacques  D’Armand,  Southwest  Di¬ 
vision  Manager  of  the  news  service, 
announced  th^  week  at  Dallas.  Rich¬ 
ard  I.  Hopper,  for  the  last  several 
months  assistant  relay  editor  for  UP. 
in  Denver,  will  head  the  Cheyenne 
bureau,  which  will  serve  both  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  throughout 
Wyoming. 

Tracy  S.  McCracken,  publisher  of 
the  Wyoming  Eagle,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  quarters  for  UP.  in 
Cheyenne.  They  adjoin  the  offices  of 
his  newspaper.  Willard  C.  Haselbush, 
Southwest  Representative  of  the  UP., 
and  formerly  news  editor  of  the  Wy¬ 
oming  State  Tribune,  will  supervise 
the  opening  of  the  bureau. 
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.  CLASSIFIED 

!  BATES 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
^  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 

all  other  classifications 

I  time — .90  per  line 

2  times .80  per  line  per  insertion 

^  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
,sO»MS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
Te  eeleulete  cost  of  any  classified  adver- 
i  (iiemanl,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
<  51^.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi- 
'  ,.tion  is  throe  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
'  hIsT  ads,  Bos  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ilieuld  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  edvertisers  running 
>  s  four  time  "SHuefioiit  Wented"  notice, 
1  their  record  is  pieced  in  the  files  of  Hio 
I  BirrOR  E  PUIUSHER  Personnel  Service. 
1  This  complete  registration  assures  edver. 
1  tbers'  qnalifieetions  being  kept  before  em* 
I  sIsyM  in  fh*  newspeper,  megeaine,  pub. 
juty,  advertising,  publishing,  end  elRed 
I  prefsMions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
I  Service  placentents  to  either  employer  or 
■  snpleye.  Registration  cord  wiH  be  sent 
!  Iccrtime  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
,  payment. 

1T04  Timas  Tower,  B’wer  at  41a4  B1 
New  Tork  tS.  N  T 

Newspaper  Brokers 

HANDLIKO,  baying,  celling, 
oercen,  dailies  or  weekliee,  anywhere 
ia  U.  S.  No  lessee  or  trade.  Lien 
Feifliner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Eg- 
tablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought  and 
■old  without  publicity. 

iW.  H.  OLOVEX  00.,  VEHTUBA,  OAXJT. 
'  Osnfidentisl  data  on  newspaper  proportiot 
rest  of  Chicago. 


Nowspoper  Press  Engineers 


Newspapers  Wanted 


night  _  _ 

■machinists — 'Dismantling,  moving,  os- 
^  enabling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re- 
kf  the  i  pairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

jipa  f  LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO., 

,  i  35  Rose  St..  New  York, 
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RlOUNTRY  WEEKLY  IM  TEXAS  to  lease  or 
bay.  State  groao,  net  and  eqnipmont. 
No  brokers.  Box  845,  Editor  A  Pnbliabor. 


1  ARE  HAVIHO  PALLS  FOX  BOTH 
DA1LZE8  AMD  WEEKLIES  in  the  Sonth- 
MB  sod  Sontheastem  statoa.  Want  to 
■alt  Write  Lon  Feighnor  Agency,  Nath- 
vUli,  Michigan. 
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fmSX  FLAT  BED  WEB-FBESS,  4  6-8. 
Usadard.  4-16  pagee  tabloid;  aee  rnn- 
iac;  fine  condition,  $2500  on  floor  Cleve- 
laad.  Write  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
Oloveland  14,  Ohio. 


HOE  A  CO.  PRESS.  Straight  I.ine 
Pattern  Deck  Type  Double  Quad  four 
plates  wide.  64.psge  capacity.  22%* 
ntoff.  Eight-inch  cylinder  stagger.  Key- 
Kt  knife  ink  fountains.  Two  extra  fnll- 
Irsfth  color  fountains.  Hoe  2-page  port¬ 
able  color  fountain.  7/16*  plates  45 
bevel.  Doable  folder,  new  style  knife 
bales.  Oenersl  Electric  75  H.P.  drive 
foBsected  through  10*  Link  Belt.  20 
H.P.  Auxiliary  drive.  Complete  set 
Goodrich  and  Dayco  rollers.  Overhauled 
in  1937.  V-block  hand  tensions.  State 
Rofister  Pub.  Co.,  Sprin'gfleld,  Ill. 


Mochouical  Equapmunf  Wautud 


WANTED 

•i  preia,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
U  It  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
mt-off  or  deck  for  same.  Clive  fall  do- 
and  pricoa.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 

^ _ 

IIsup-u-acaT  capable  of  wrapping  tabloid. 


•anted  immediately. 
^Uher. 


Box  858,  Editor  A 


Huip  Waatad 

_ Advortisit _ 

f^TISINQ  SOLIOITOB,  newspaper 
N.OOO  circulation.  Sonthweat.  Perma- 
aitt  Opportunity  with  growing  organ!- 
‘•Gob.  Give  age,  draft  atatns,  experi- 
^  references,  salary  expectation.  Box 
JliUitor  A  Pnblisber. 


fUatmED  TELEPHONE  SDPBRVISOB, 
^tksm  daily  newspaper,  good  aalary 
*•11  fine  fntoTO  on  a  rapidly  growing 
in  a  city  of  500,000  popnlation. 
•Hts  giving  fall  information  on  back- 
f'wsd.  Box  875,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hufp  Waatud 
Advortisiag  (Gaul’ d) 

ADVEBTISINO  BCANAOEB  for  small  daily 
nswspaper.  Oiva  fall  datails  aa  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  background.  Good  starting  aal- 
ary.  Incroaaes  if  and  when  merited. 
Wire,  phone  or  write:  J.  Earl  Mavlty, 

"nmes.  Watseka,  111. _ 

ADVERTISINO  SALESBSAN 

ONE  SEASONED  by  newspaper  exporieneo 
to  do  a  real  job  of  advertising  planning, 
copy  writing,  aggressive  but  not  high- 
pressure  selling;  not  urgent  nor  war  re¬ 
placement  but  permanent  position  with 
prompt  salary  increases  as  ability  demon¬ 
strated;  give  complete  resume  of  back¬ 
ground,  age,  family  and  draft  status, 
references,  salary  requirement,  ine.  photo 
if  available.  Herald.  Clinton,  Iowa. 

SALESMAN — National  department  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  wants  top¬ 
flight  man  who  baa  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  contact  field  representatives, 
wholesale  jobbers,  and  agencies.  Write 
giving  your  complete  background — busi¬ 
ness  and  educational — and  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  recommendations  from  former 
employer.  Must  be  draft  exempt.  Man 
with  ear  preferred.  Box  867,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED  ADVERTISINO  MAN  by  Feb.  1. 
1944.  Must  be  energetic  and  experienced 
in  copy  and  layout.  Permanent.  Good 
middle  west  city  of  11,000.  ABO  daily. 
Give  age,  draft  status,  references,  start- 
ing  salary.  Box  885,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

AdmuistratiTO 

EXECUTIVE 

POSITION  AS  CONTROLLER  open  in 
medium  sixed  Printing  and  Publishing 
House  in  large  city  upper  South.  Must 
be  over  draft  age  bat  not  over  forty- 
five.  Prefer  man  with  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  experience.  Must  be  indnstrions 
with  a  liking  for  detail  and  be  able  to 
get  along  with  people.  Give  employ¬ 
ment  history,  references  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  866,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 
CircalatioD 

~  dlROULATION  MEN  ~ 

One  of  the  country's  best  regarded 
dailies  in  one  of  the  largest  midwest 
cities  offers  positions  to  several  ambi¬ 
tious  circulation  men.  Prodneert  will 
find  unnsnal  opportunity  in  expanding 
organization.  No  Sunday.  Excellent 
starting  salary  plus  ear  allowance  to  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Write  ui  yonr  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  will  go  into  detail.  Box 
893,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPBBIENOED  NEWSFAFEB  MAN  to 
take  charge  eirenlation  department  for 
unopposed  dally  in  city  10,000.  Charac¬ 
ter  refereneee.  Good  working  conditions, 
reasonable  rent.  Thomas  O.  Sommers, 
Daily  News-Son,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

H*lp  Wonted 

_ EdilorUI _ 

EDITOR,  experienced  community  weekly 
newspapers.  Apply  personally,  immedi¬ 
ately,  Parkebester  Press-Review,  Bronx, 
N.  Y, _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  qualified  by  educa¬ 
tion.  background  and  ambition  for  future 
with  exceptional  newspaper  property, 
circulation  over  100,000.  Politics  inde¬ 
pendent  liberal  Republican.  State  age, 
qualifications  and  give  references  first 
letter.  Will  consider  news  man  wishing 
editorial  page  experience.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

BXPERIENOED  REFORTER-OITT  EDITOR 
who  is  looking  for  permanent  connectiofi. 
Good  opportnnity,  fine  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  Climate.  Thomas  O.  Snmmera, 
Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

FAST  EDITORIAL  ARTIST  preferably 
with  Metropolitan  training,  to  do  re¬ 
touching,  layout,  and  some  sketching 
for  large  Mid-west  daily.  Pleasant, 
permaneht  job  for  right  man.  5  day 
week.  Write  full  details  with  refer¬ 
ences  (don’t  wire)  to  Managing  Editor, 

Toledo  Blade,  Toledo.  Ohio. _ 

GOOD  JOB  FOR  COMBINATION 
BEPORTER-DESKMAN 

Prefer  man  with  all-around,  small-city  ex¬ 
perience;  exceptionally  desirable  30,000 
city  in  which  to  live,  fine  staff  with 
which  to  work,  not  duration  job;  give 
fall  details,  experience,  age,  family  and 
draft  status,  starting  salary,  refsrenset, 
inc.  photo  if  available.  Herald,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

WANTED  EXFERIENOED  REPORTER  for 

feneral  news  coverage  on  Florida  papar. 
lox  852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  GOOD  EXFEBIENOBD  DESK 
MAN  to  handle  AP  report  on  Florida 
paper.  Box  851,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


Halp  Waafad 
PoUic  RclaliaBf 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE 

MATIONAUaY  known  mannfaotnring  seles 
corporation  interested  in  a  man  with 
broad  public  relations  experience.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  writs  well.  Good  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  pleasing  personality  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Salary  commensurate.  Write  fall 
details  as  to  eimerience,  age  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  750,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


Help  Waatad 

_ Mechaaical _ 

COMINBIATION  PRESSBIAN  -  STEREO¬ 
TYPE  FOREMAN  DUPLEX  unit  tubular 
press  on  afternoon  daily.  Permanent. 
Cape  Code  Standard  Tinie.s,  Hyannis. 

Mass. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  by  after 
noon  daily,  summer  resort  ares.  Wire 
three  references.  Cape  Cod  Stsndard- 
Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. _ 

Latia-Aoiaricaa 

Photo  Features 

PHOTOGRAPHER  OlT” STAFF  LADING 
NATIONAL  PICTXfRE  PUBLICATION 
soon  to  make  tour  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America  will  prepare  on  con¬ 
tract  outstanding  exclusive  feature  photo 
layouts  for  newspaper,,  magasine,  syndi¬ 
cate,  or  picture  service.  Box  802,  Editor 
A-  Publisher _ 


Sltaatloo*  Waatad 

Admiaittralrve 

BUSINESS  MANAGER — 25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  departments.  ALdvertiaing, 
circulation,  editorial,  mechanical.  Ref¬ 
erences  will  prove  fine  ability.  Not 
afraid  of  a  tough  job.  Available  Jaan- 
ary  a.  Box  892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED,  well 
known  former  Bneiness  Manager,  Secy. 
Trees.,  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
charge  all  departments,  production, 
budgeting,  labor  negotiationa,  pnrebas- 
ing,  etc.  Excellent  record.  Gilt  edge 
refereneee.  Twenty-five  years  one  paper. 
Go  anywhere.  Age  fifty.  Box  820,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotieos  Waatad 
Aihrartiiiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAOEBr-Seven  years 
experience  manager  of  midwest  daily 
12.000  circulation.  Expert  copy,  layout, 
selling.  Consistsnt  gains.  Management 
local  classified  and  national  d^srtments. 
14  years  newspaper  business  ofllce  experi¬ 
ence.  Missouri  Jonmaliam  graduate. 
Family.  Finest  references.  Box  871 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINO  MANAGES  available  now 
becanse  of  merger.  23  years  experience 
on  second  newspapers.  Will  go  any- 
where.  Box  891,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

38  YR.  OU>  AD  MAN,  15  yr.  exper.  Skill¬ 
ful  layouts.  Master  ad  writer,  excell,  on 
promotions  A  selling.  Neat,  refined,  col¬ 
lege.  High  refs.  Box  877,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sltaatloo*  Waatad 

Grcolatioa 


CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MAN— ten  years’ 
experience  —  draft  exempt  —  age  36  — 
familiar  with  Little  Merchant  ^an — ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  steady  increoaei.  De¬ 
sires  a  permanent  position.  Box  752, 

Editor  A  Pnnhlisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  47,  married, 
desires  change.  Permanent  connection 
only.  West  or  sonthweat  preferred.  26 
years  with  two  employers.  Conscientious, 
honest,  sober.  Box  840,  Editor  APnb- 

lisher. _ 

CIROULATION  MANAGER — available  at 
once.  ’Thorongh  knowlodge  of  boy  pro¬ 
motion.  Speeialiaod  in  eetablishing  this 
kind  of  circulation  for  the  past  twenty- 
fonr  yoari,  on  morning,  evening  and  Ban- 
day  papers,  from  small  dailiea  to  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspapora.  I  am  forty-nine 
years  of  ago.  Willing  to  go  an^horo  and 
make  good.  Rofereneeo  of  higbaat  typo 
as  to  ability  and  character.  Addrooo — 
A.  B.  c/o  Bartnick,  50-61  47th  St.,  Wood- 

side,  L.  I.,  New  York. _ 

NEWSPAPER  FUBTJSWEBS  in  the  deep 
South  or  Fla.  1  wioh  to  retam  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  I  am  now  located  in 
Calif.  Will  ho  available  after  Jan.  ISth 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  circ.  work. 
Have  tripled  the  circ.  in  tha  past  3  years 
in  my  present  position.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  The  Little  Merchant  Flan. 
I  would  consider  a  poaition  as  Mailing 
Room  Foreman  as  a  start.  Box  843. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Classified  Ad 

is  the  most  direct  route  to  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job,  sell 
a  service,  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  market  equipment  (used 
or  new)  or  make  any  desired  contact  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Classified  Service 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Sitaotloa*  Waatad 

Circaiatioa  (Coat’d) 

CIRCULATION  MANAOEB,  ago  85,  4F,  mM- 
ried,  17  years  experience  in  city,  suburban 
and  road  supervision.  At  present  manag¬ 
ing  bureau  for  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
city  of  25,000  with  6,000  eirenlation. 
Excellent  references.  Available  Feb. 
Ist.  West  Coast  preferred.  State  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  890. 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  45,  married,  de¬ 
sires  change.  23  years  with  two  employ¬ 
ers.  Specialist  on  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
Prefer  east  but  will  go  anywhere.  Not 
interested  in  duration  job.  Box  806. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  honorably  discharged  from 
army,  desires  temporsry  position  on 
.Southwestern  paper.  Varied  experience 
in  both  city  and  country  eirenlation  work 
on  morning  and  evening  dailies.  Avsil- 
able  immediately.  Box  870,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaoHeoa  Waafod 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  Army,  good  health,  ha¬ 
bits;  sabnrbaa,  matrapolitan,  prsss  asso¬ 
ciation  experiOBOo,  roporter,  ro-writo. 
desk,  make-up,  six  yean.  Wants  exaen- 
tive  raportnnity  rasdinm-siaad  paper.  Box 
730,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 

AVAILABLE  FEB.  16  for  daily  anywhere. 
Experienced  newspaperman,  oollege  grad¬ 
uate,  draft  deferred,  young,  aecnrate,  fast, 
hard  worker.  Capable  telegraph  editor, 
I’opy-head  desk,  reporting,  rewrite,  ^x 
815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  15  da.  notice  for  advanced 
position.  Experienced  reporter,  desk 
man.  Now  with  small  daily.  Box  882, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— 28,  Army  dis¬ 
charge,  newspaper,  radio,  U.  8.  govern¬ 
ment  experience.  Knowledge  stenog¬ 
raphy,  typing.  Box  869,  Editor  A  Pub 
liaher. 

EDITORIAL  CABTOONIST: 

HERE’S  horse  sense  with  humor  for  a 
liberal  minded  editor.  Honorable  dis- 
charge.  Box  684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXFEEXBNCED  OIBL  BBPOETBEi  M 
Univenity  degroo  ia  jonnsliom.  High 
roferencoo,  vsnstilo,  seemraM,  available 
dnrstioD.  Box  848,  Editor  A  Pnblisher 
EYPERIENOED  NEWS  EDITOE,  who  can 
retain  essentiala  but  still  trim  yonr 
copy  BO  sharply  and  smoothly  that  yon 
need  not  ration  advertising  or  anbacrip- 
tions  in  1944,  seeks  berth  as  nawa  or 
night  editor.  Did  so  in  ’48  on  50,000 
paper  despite  25%  eirenlation  gain.  Box 

873,  Editor  A  Pnblishor. _ 

EDITORIAL  WBITEE.  Broad  iatoUoetaal, 
practical  background :  editing,  nnivenity 
leaching,  labor  relations,  govemasMit  ex- 
eentiTo,  research,  eeonomies,  lectnras. 
radio.  Pablishod  in  American  Mercnry. 
Enropoan  trsvsl.  Now  head  U.  8.  statia- 
tical  roseareh  sganey  wsatam  rsgien,  bnt 
want  to  got  bock  to  writing:  87.  4F. 

Box  765,  Editor  A  PnbHoher. _ 

INCLUDING  reporting  and  writing,  daily 
or  weekly,  in  U.S.A.  salary  secondary. 
No  previous  experience,  give  fnU  details. 

Box  889,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHEB,  46,  with  wide 
newspaper  experience  wants  job  aa  editor, 
feature  writer  or  reporter  for  duration. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  880,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SFORTS  EDITOBi — Bxperieneod  all-aronnd 
sports  writer  on  one  of  largest  dailies, 
4F,  wishes  to  heed  dept,  of  medium 
sized  daily.  Expert  mskenp.  Original- 
ity.  Alert.  Box  803,  Editor  A  Publieher. 
SUNDAY  EDITOR  4F,  qnalifled  all  phases 
editorial  operation,  will  consider  perma¬ 
nent  executive  poet — newspaper  or  msg- 
azine.  Box  777,  Editor  A  PoMWhqr. 
VERSATIUl  GAL,  22,  college  grad,  edited 
I'ollege  paper;  wants  newspaper,  radio, 
public  relations.  publicity.  Prefers 
N.  Y.,  vicinity.  Box  874,  Editor  A  Pub- 

I'sber. _ 

WRITER — Broad  training,  intellectnai  and 
practical;  skilled  researcher;  articles, 
publicity,  fiction;  4A.  Box  876,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  widely  travelled,  exp.,  reporting, 
editing,  publicity,  research,  selling  ads. 
Box  888,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Sifoatioas  Waatad 
Mechaaical 

FOBEMAN-SUFT. — 29  y^s  sxporianco;  10 
years  snporvisioii.  ’rhorongh  knowMge 
composing  room,  pressroom,  engraving, 
prodnctioii,  pmonnel,  labor  relations. 
Printer,  machinist,  eleetrieian.  Box  842. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHaatieos  Waatad 

_ Photographor _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 10  years  Story  Telling 
work.  Syndicate  experience.  5  years 
various  U.  8.  Govt.  Agencies.  Can  write. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  888,  Editor  A  ^b- 
lisher. _ 


Sitaotioo*  Waatad 

_ Pohlic  Rdafiaae _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man  47  good  vrritor. 
Available  on  15  da.  notiee.  Box  888, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WE  HAVE  before  us  a  screamingly 
indignant  letter  written  by  a  chap 
who  had  been  in  the  Army  a  little 
more  than  a  year, 
A  Soldier,  middle  of  last  Sep- 

■ri  a  tember.  It  started 

^  *  breezily  enough,  ad- 

At  fhe  Fress  dressed  to  his  former 


professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  from  whose  care  the  Army  took 
him  as  a  junior  in  1942.  He  described 
a  day  in  the  drilling  forces  on  the 
hot  and  dusty  Texas  plains— a  day 
on  the  range,  in  which  he  fired  30 
rounds  of  ammunition,  answered 
“1,000  assorted  roll  calls,”  and  hiked 
back  to  camp,  a  distance  of  15  miles 
in  three  hours.  Then  he  devoted  a 
paragraph  to  the  many  things  for 
which  a  G.I.  has  to  stand  in  line, 
-which  is  where  the  screaming  indig¬ 
nation  begins. 

“I  am  firmly  resolved,”  he  firmly 
resolves,  “on  one  point — after  this 
war  is  over  I  shall  never  wait  in  line 
for  another  thing — NEVER!”  What 
interested  us  particularly  were  his 
views  on  journalism — remember  he 
spent  three  years  as  a  student  and 
has  had  a  year  in  the  Army  to  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  reader.  And  he  says: 

“Tonight  I  saw  a  particularly  high, 
loud,  black  headline  in  the  local  paper 
which  proclaimed  “AMERICANS 
CHASING  GERMANS  OUT.”  That 
was  the  headline  that  broke  my  back 
and  I  decided  that  never  under  any 
circumstances  would  I  complete  my 
major  in  journalism.  I  am  so  damn 
tir^  of  having  that  stuff  shoved  at 
me  morning  and  evening  that  I  can  no 
longer  stand  the  sight  of  a  newspaper. 

“The  profession  of  journalism  as 
exemplified  by  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  sunk  so  low  that  it  can  never 
rise,  in  my  estimation.  Perhaps  I 
was  never  cut  out  to  be  a  journalist. 
Do  anything  to  me  but  shoot  the  bull 
about  needing  ‘young  men  like  you  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  profession.’ 
Under  existing  conditions  I  could  not 
stand  it  Take  this  sentence,  for  in¬ 
stance:  ‘This  drive,  which  threatened 
to  envelope  huge  German  forces,  ap¬ 
parently  had  the  Germans  worried.’ 
Now  what  in  hell  does  that  mean? 
Wordiness — 14  words  which  end  up 
by  saying  absolutely  nothing.  Now 
mind  you,  this  isn’t  the  writing  of 
some  high  school  freshman.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  seasoned  writer — a 
journalistic  ace. 

“Then  listen  to  this — ‘Person  close 
to  Welles  said  his  health  was  bad  and 
some  who  have  seen  him  at  diplo¬ 
matic  functions  within  the  last  week 
attested  that  he  obviously  was  in  need 
of  a  long  rest’  What  a  prize  that 
statement  is — no  names,  no  statement 
of  fact  no  statement  of  time,  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  place. 

“I  hope  to  finish  my  year  at  the 
university,  but  I’m  a  little  hesitant 
in  stating  what  I  shall  make  my 
major.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing — 
that  under  no  conditions  will  it  be 
journalism  (newspapers).  I  have  de¬ 


cided  that  there  are  more  honest 
ways  of  earning  a  living.” 

•  *  • 


DEAR  CORPORAL  (Shop  Talk  re¬ 
plies):  As  one  who  spent  several 
months  as  a  corporal  hiking,  shooting 
a  Springfield,  stab¬ 
bing  sandbags  with 
a  bayonet,  varied 
with  a  bit  of  paper- 
a  n  d  -  quartermaster 
work,  this  writer  can 
appreciate  your  gripe  against  Army 
routine  and  its  resultant  sour-puss 
against  newspaper  work.  After  pick¬ 
ing  them  up  and  laying  them  down  at 


Editors 
Hot*  These 
Crines,  Toe 


140  to  the  minute  and  covering  15 
miles  in  three  hours,  you  might  be 
willing  to  shoot  your  grandmother 
if  she  crossed  your  path. 

But  that’s  usually  the  pace  at  which 
you’ll  cover  your  last  miles  into 
battle  and  quite  likely  how  you’ll  feel 
when  the  first  enemy  machine-guns 
or  artillery  tear  into  your  combat 
group.  Maybe  the  Army  wants  to 
get  you  used  to  it.  A  good  idea,  too, 
even  though  you’ll  never  like  doing 
5  miles  an  hour  on  foot  except  when 
you’re  getting  out  of  artillery  range — 
back  for  a  wash  and  a  change  of  socks 
and  maybe  a  few  hours’  sleep.  Then 
you’ll  wish  you  were  in  Texas,  and 
you’d  give  your  next  day’s  rations  for 
a  copy  of  any  American  newspaper. 

The  newspapers  are  not  as  bad  as 
you  picture  them,  and  to  hate  them  as 
you  do  is  like  hating  a  man  because 
he  is  bald  or  has  warts  on  the  back 
of  his  hands.  Certain  it  is,  some 
newspapers  have  killed  more  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Germans  with  headlines  and 
indefinite  leads  than  any  American  is 
likely  to  run  across  in  combat.  And 
you  are  quite  right  in  finding  fault 
with  “think”  stuff  from  Washington 
or  anywhere  else  that  tries  to  give 
readers  the  impression  that  the 
writer  is  intimate  with  such  high 
personages  that  it  would  be  sacrelige 
to  name  them  in  print.  There  is  too 
much  of  it — and  it  often  indicates  no 
more  than  that  the  reporter  was  too 
lazy  or  too  incompetent  to  dig  for 
the  facts  before  destroying  a  sheet  of 
copy  paper. 

Not  all  newspapers  let  that  sort  of 
tripe  get  into  their  columns.  Not 
many  of  them  do.  Those  that  don’t 
are  constantly  raising  the  devil  with 
press  services  for  slovenly  writing 
and  with  their  own  reporters  and 
desks  for  the  same  crimes.  These 
ears  have  heard  some  godlessly  em¬ 
phatic  dressing  downs  to  reporters 
and  correspondents  from  press  service 
and  newspaper  editors  who  were  just 
as  angry  as  you  at  betrayal  of  a  trust 
by  incompetent  or  indifferent  writers. 

And  don’t  believe  for  a  minute  that 
the  standards  of  journalistic  writing 
and  reporting  are  not  being  raised. 
That  job  is  not  being  done  by  folks 
fresh  from  the  classroom,  with  the 
ink  still  wet  on  their  diplomas.  Their 
turn — and  probably  yours — will  come 
later.  The  job  is  being  done  right 
now  by  experienced  old-timers,  some 
of  them  graduates  of  journalism 
schools,  working  with  a  force  that  has 
been  depleted  by  many  thousands 
through  enlistments  and  inductions. 
Competent  and  diligent  reporters 
don’t  grow  on  every  tree;  for  that 
matter  neither  do  competent  editors. 
Our  journalism  probably  has  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  of 
both,  and  the  devils  that  haunt  com¬ 
posing  rooms  and  copy  desks  are 
certain  to  see  that  some  of  their  worst 
stuff  gets  printed. 

•  *  • 

ONE  CRITICISM  you  might  justly 

have  made  of  newspapers,  this  man 
thinks.  That  is  that  they  no  longer 
strike  the  reader’s 
Whli"  “gee  whiz”  nerve. 

Nerve  Mot  "o  longer  — or 

Eveited  seldom  —  sur¬ 

prise  us.  During  the 
war,  news  comes 
from  established  centers,  usually  from 
some  military  officer  who  hasn’t  any 
remarkable  command  of  language  and 
not  much  sense  of  what  makes  inter¬ 
esting  reading.  There  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  course,  but  the  bulk  of 
war  news  is  in  terms  of  statistics  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  other  side.  " 
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Seldom  do  we  get  a  truly  objective 
report  from  a  military  or  naval  source 
— and  probably  we  should  not  expect 
objectivity  from  men  who  are  fighting 
battles  in  which  lives  depend  on  the 
spin  of  the  dice  of  war.  But  the  net 
result  to  newspapers  too  often  has 
been  that  radio  has  told  the  bulletin 
story,  skimmed  the  cream  off  the 
headline,  and  left  the  reader  with  the 
sense  of  “Oh,  I’ve  heard  all  that  be¬ 
fore.” 

Another  factor  which  has  knocked 
the  surprise  out  of  most  newspapers 
is  the  disposition  of  all  officialdom, 
from  the  bumptious  village  clerk  to 
the  highest  in  Washington,  to  regard 
themselves  as  judges  of  what  ought  to 
be  printed.  The  director  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship  himself  has  complained 
of  the  too  great  abundance  of  ama¬ 
teur  censors,  not  one  of  whom  was 
granted  power  under  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  law  establishing  censorship. 
Part  of  that  fault  may  lie  with  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  people,  because 
they  did  not  promptly  and  emphat¬ 
ically  expose  it.  The  greater  fault 
lies  with  people  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  free  press  they  de¬ 
mand  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  its 
freedom. 

This  morning’s  papers,  for  instance, 
refer  to  the  British  and  American  re¬ 
strictions  on  speculation  concerning 
the  expected  invasion  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Entire  dispatches  from  London 
have  been  held  up,  without  notice  to 
the  correspondents,  because  the  cen¬ 
sors  felt  that  to  cut  out  only  what 
was  impassable  might  give  the  corre¬ 
spondent  undue  information  on  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  That  might 
be  OJC.,  but  what  about  the  barrier 
by  both  British  and  Americans  on  the 
name  of  the  American  general  in 
charge  of  London  censorship?  Would 
that  aid  the  enemy?  Or  is  it  merely 
to  protect  the  general  from  criticism? 
We  don’t  know.  We  pass  the  item 
along  to  you  as  one  of  the  possible 
underlying  reasons  for  your  discon¬ 
tent  with  newspapers — a  reeison  for 
which  the  press  can  hardly  be  held 
responsible. 

•  *  * 


Hoaetty  It 
A  Common 
Qaality 


YOU  SEEM  to  have  a  capacity  for 
anger  and  resentment  that  should 
make  you  a  good  newspaperman  some 
day.  Those  are  price¬ 
less  qualities  for  a 
successful  editor,  but 
they  are  bad  when 
they  develop  too 
early  in  a  reporter. 
A  reporter  ought  also  to  be  aware 
that  “never”  denotes  an  extremely 
long  time  and  that  the  word  should 
be  used  only  when  a  situation  is  ir¬ 
revocable. 

You’ll  stand  in  line  for  a  good  many 
things  other  than  chow  or  brooms  or 
inspections  after  you  get  out  of  the 
Army.  You’ll  take  your  place  in  line 
for  ration  books,  railroad  tickets,  at 
the  box  office  of  a  good  New  York 
show,  probably  for  a  lot  of  things 
that  will  help  to  make  your  futiu-e 
worth  living.  You’ll  stand  in  line  and 
like  it — or  you’ll  get  yourself  badly 


disliked  by  a  lot  of  people  who  won’t 
know  anything  about  your  Annv 
camp  experience.  If  you  come  into  »  ^ 
lot  of  money,  you  can  have  a  flunkv  ’ 
take  your  place  in  the  queues,  but  * 
you  or  someone  else  for  you  will  hav* 
to  wait  your  turn  for  the  things  that 
you  and  other  Americans  want 
That’s  a  part  of  the  honest  way  of 
making  a  living  that  you  desire. 

And  you’ll  find  a  lot  of  newspaper- 
men  and  women  who  are  just  as  fin- 
icky  about  the  honesty  of  their  liveli- 
hood  as  you  are.  They  range  from 
publishers  and  editors  down  to  the. 
greenest  cub  reporters.  There  arei 
few  crooks  in  the  business,  and  theyj 
are  known  by  their  fellows  for  what' 
they  are.  In  that  connection,  news-! 
paper  people  aren’t  much  different! 
from  other  Americans  —  honesty  isj 
about  the  commonest  and  the  leastt 
rewarded  quality  that  we  have. 

You’ll  probably  find  newspapei!, 
quite  a  bit  different  when  you  come( 
back  from  wherever  the  Army  sendit 
you.  Exigencies  of  war  have  awak-i 
ened  many  newspaper  people  to  thel 
dangers  of  sloppy  reporting  and  head¬ 
line  writing  of  the  kind  you  cited) 
The  lesson  isn’t  yet  100  per  cent 
learned  by  any  of  us  and  hasn’t  been’ 
learned  at  all  by  some,  but  it  is  beingi 
learned  and  it  is  changing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  newspapers  slowly,  but  for 
the  better. 

When  you  come  back,  you’ll  bt 
changed,  too,  from  the  young  man 
who  hates  the  boredom  of  an  Army 
camp.  You’ll  have  grouches,  but  they 
won’t  be  against  standing  in  line,  i. 
senseless  newspaper  head,  or  a  word- 
wasting  lead.  You  will  have  learned  < 
to  look  beyond  such  things,  to  sm 
why  they  are  as  they  are — and  maybe 
you’ll  have  some  idects  for  their  im¬ 
provement.  Come  back,  if  you  can, 
with  something  new  in  your  head 
concerning  the  new  climates  you  wil 
have  lived  in,  something  about 
ideas  and  habits  of  men  and  womer^ 
who  live  in  other  States  and  otht? 
countries.  That  kind  of  inforniatior 
is  always  useful  to  a  newspaperma'; 
who  wants  to  tell  a  true  and  complet; ' 
story.  It  is  useful  in  almost  any 
of  life  to  which  a  man  of  your  aca  J 
demic  training  might  be  called — writ  < 
ing,  doctoring,  practicing  law,  or  >el! 
ing  automobiles.  You’ll  give  and  g( 
a  square  deal  from  most  people,  an:, 
when  a  few  of  them  set  a  140  pace  t  ’ 
the  minute  when  the  rules  call  ffu,: 
120,  you’ll  not  only  know  how  to  tak<.i 
it  in  stride;  you  will  have  leam^ 
how  to  cure  people  of  such  tricks. 

Meanwhile,  a  Happy  and  a  Health 
New  Year  and  a  safe  return  to  th 
U.S.A. 

TO  FETE  PETCRMAN  | 

Connie  Mack,  veteran  leader  of  th 
Philadelphia  Athletics  baseball  tear^ 
who  has  just  turned  81,  and  Ivan  K 
(Cy)  Peterman,  the  Philadelphia  h 
quiver’s  war  correspondent  now  horn' 
on  brief  leave,  will  be  guests  of  honf ' 
at  the  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writ#; 
Association’s  annual  dinner,  Jan.  2' 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 


This  new  year  will  stimulate  the  desire  for 
ANSWERS  to  questions  and  problems  as 
perhaps  never  before.  Not  in  all  history, 
has  the  demand  been  so  great  for  the  solving 
of  human  riddles.  People  want  to  Know. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service  will,  there¬ 
fore,  serve  a  far  more  useful  purpose  than 
ever  in  its  long  period  of  question-answering. 

The  Eau  Claire  Leader  &  Telegram  (18,045 
M&E)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 


electric  companies  provide  over  80% 
of  the  nation's  vast  power  supply. 

Without  subsidies  or  tax  concessions, 
these  companies  have  met  every  war  de¬ 
mand  for  power  and  satisfied  every 
essential  civilian  need  for  electricity. 

•  Hear  “Report  to  the  Nation,”  outstanding 
news  program  of  the  week,  every  Tuesday  evening. 
9:30,  E.W.T.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


IIkke's  how  they  patrol  electric  power 
lines  out  in  the  Northwest,  when  the 
snow  piles  up  and  the  mercury  plunges 
down.  This  novel  ski-inohile  is  driven 
by  a  motorcycle  engine  and  spiked  cater¬ 
pillar  treads.  It  will  do  35-40  miles  an 
hour  on  the  level — if  there’s  any  level! 

Maybe  snow  and  ice  never  endanger 
electric  service  in  your  neighborhood. 
But  the  ingenuity,  skill  and  courage 
with  which  these  linemen  keep  current 
flowing  are  typical  of  the  way  electric 
company  men  everytvhere  meet  other 
emergencies,  including  the  greatest 
emergency  —  WAR. 

Under  America’s  system  of  freedom 
of  enterprise,  the  business-managed 


•  In  recent  years,  while  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased,  the  average  price  of  house¬ 
hold  electricity  has  decreased.  Compared 
with  fifteen  years  ago,  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family  novo  gets  about  twice  as  much 
electricity  for  its  money  —  and  enjoys 
better  lighting  and  more  electric  servants. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and 
POWER  COMPANIES* 


DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  lUST  BECAUSE  IT  ISN'T  RATIONED! 


H*avy  Pap«r  Cov*r  mm 

(as  ilhistratad)  •  •  •  •  #  wC 

(85^  wMt  of  Pittsburgh  4  Buffalo) 
lOf  antra  by  mail 


Also  in  Fino  Cloth  Binding,  with 
colorod  popor  fockot  •  .  ^,25 

($1.35  by  mail  anywhara)  . 
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Smart  newsmen  know  that  the  desk-size  **Book  of  A 
Million  Facts’*  is  an  indispensable  source-book  ...  a 
life-saver  when  onrushing  deadlines  demand  factu¬ 
ally  accurate  stories— fasti  An  encyclopedic  treasury 
of  world  progress— a  gold  mine  of  quotable  informo- 
tioikon  hundreds  of  subjects— you’ll  find  most  of  the 
answers  you’ll  need  in  your  daily  work  in  this  com¬ 
pletely  revised  and  up-to-the-minute  59th  edition. 
Printing  is  limited!  So  reserve  your  copy  NOW  .  . 

from  your  favorite  newsdealer  or  bookstore,  or  order 
direct  from  publisher.  Kffep  it  on  your  desk  always— 
and  you’ll  never  go  wrongl 


For  59  years  a  "MUST"  on  editorial  desks! 
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